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Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use in your teaching, make your work a 
pleasure and increase your income at the same time? | 


Enroll now for Summer Courses 


Founded in 1903 and advertisers in THE Erupr columns since 1908 

To Erupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 
Get these lessons, without obligation, and see for yourself how great a help they would be to you in your teaching. 
Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 
I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conse 

Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous 

New York Symphony Orchestra. French Organist. 
Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


Special Certification of Credits Earned H H H H F 
nN Geeta ee Extension Courses Growing in Popularity Each 


MRS. MAYTIE MOUNGER, Columbia, Miss., writes: 


“Some time ago I completed the Sherwood Normal. Piano 
Course with you. It enabled me to pass the State examination 
and I now have a teacher’s certificate for life. The diploma 
from your conservatory is the only one [I have and I feel 
it is the only one I need.” 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we ¢ 
they fit teachers for better positions. This is an age of: 
zation and the specialist is earning fully double or m 
salary of a musician with only a general kno 
Openings in the music field are growing very 
There are big paying positions for those wW 
ready for them. 8 
A Diploma is the key to the best teaching p 
Do you hold one? j 


GUARANTEE 


With each course we offer a | 
guarantee of absolute satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 

That puts all the risk on us and 
none on you. 


MR. R. ERNEST KING, JR., Instructor of Orchestras 
in the Norfolk, Va., Public Schools, writes: 


“Tt will interest you to know that my diploma for 
Public School Music was recognized by the State Board 
of Education of Virginia and a teacher’s license granted 
me on the strength of it.” 


Our Diplomas and Degrees :; 
Awarded by the Authority 0 
the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision ¥ 
MISS ELLY M. KODRITSCH, Clifton, N. J., writes: / 
“T appreciate the Sherwood Normal Course I have had 
with you and your kind help. Many points which I never 
thought of before are included in your course. I have 
changed my old methods completely to make room for your 
more up-to-date principles. In consequence, my class has more 
than doubled in size.” 


your future success. Fit yourself for a biggs 
tion—demand larger fees. You can do it! Y 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home 1 
Extension Courses. # 
Now is the opportune time for you to clip the 
below. Get it in the first mail. You perhaps have s 
ad many times before. Don’t waste any more time! The 


MR. FRED, A. CURTION of Quapaw, Okla. writes oh uae you information eau the lessons which will be of untol 
; A. , ” ‘ o obligation on your part! ; 
“You will be interested to know that I received 28 semester hours’ credit on Maske than 700) OG aan batiade men and womentinslaae % 

my work with you and that counted toward a degree. I received a life Music . th ; b 2 h ; : 3 & 1p 

Certificate from the Oklahoma State Department. I am director of music and 1 Wiese various branches of music by the University Extension 

have voice and piano pupils, chorus and glee clubs, two classes of college music, And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to the n. 


sight singing, etc., and one High School class.” 


This Is Your, Opportunity — Mail the Coupon T 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-62. 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information: 
course I have marked with an X below. 4 


MRS. DOROTHY M. TAYLOR, Grand Junction, Colo., states: 


“At the completion of your Voice Course, let me say that I have thoroughly | 
enjoyed the course from start to finish, although I have studied at prominent 
schools. I have never had better instruction anywhere and in many instances your 
course has surpassed those I have had previously.” 


\ 
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I 
rire Normal DO Cornet O Violin 
MISS LILLIAN P. GENRE, of the Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill, acknowledges! ome foray O Trumpet eee ge 
her degree of Bachelor of Music: O)Piano, Course for eit (Reed) Sight 
“IT am very proud of the degree as well as the special diplomas I received \ Students oice 1 O Mandolin > 
from you. I enjoyed the work I did with the conservatory and shall speak very ' CO) Public School O History of Music O Adv. C 
highly of the courses which I have tested and found very thorough and satis- I Music O Harmony O Choral C 
factory.” | Name+. sdsssely oie cicis no gyiie'e rele biuitee cher urclevsels a eal Age.... 
Street NO. 0... cesnceseecessdecsis secitin es 3m alee tn 
U ° it E t ° C i t iby. Hetesdieinn Ss. cialees ct sioeiase Ra es Oat tae En ce Stateradsicsutee 
hiversl y X ension onser Va ory | How long have ‘you taught Piano®.’;....0...0<.0s samen How many 
: I ? y i 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 4lst STREET YOU NOW? ...eeeeeees Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? eee 
; you studied’ Harmony? scnclstectitia e cilen Would you like to earn 
DEPT. B-62 CHICAGO, ILL. “, Bachelor of Music?’ . 5. Sey cwewaswe 3 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


VOLKERT, a leading figure in the 
* and publishing business of Great 
2 on December 


[among his friends such musical 
3 Gounod, Brahms, 
; Richter and Wilhelmj; and above 
Richard Wagner, for the introduc- 
masterpieces he worked with un- 
He had been also a great 
/of modern British music. 


E DU PRINTEMPS,” as a ballet, 

Ys and “Die Gliickliche Hand (The 

an opera by Schénberg, will be. 
\ the first time 
they will soon have a performance 
litan Opera House of New York, 
of Composers and the Philadelphia 
ciation. This occasion will intro 
g to America as an opera composer 


the stage for 


E MOCQUERAU, famous expo- 
orian Chant, died recently at the 
near Le Mans, France. 
bey he began in 1889 publish- 
reproductions of medieval mu- 
with explanatory notes, which) 
ng that Pope Pius X erdered 
tican editions of Gregorian 
Dom Mocquerau’s 
equereau visited the United 


0, to direct the International 
orian Chant at St. Patrick’s 
fork, and two years later as 
‘ius X school of Liturgical 


OPERA COMPANY closed 
two weeks season at the 
w York, in which, its 
an artistic standard a 
music and oper 


in our own language. Wit 
have but to work courage- 
-and some day that lon 
as other nations have theirs, 


FTOCK, who last autumn con 
ason with the Metropolitar 
he succeeded Artur Bo 
ned but was later recalle 
w been appointed to Mr 
ion as General 
. theater at Manhei 


DHE SPA 


NISH-AMER; 
ICAN MUSICAL FESTI- 
AL, connected with the 
nternational Exposition at 
Barcelona, Spain, has had 
programs under the leader- 
of such eminent mu- 
 sicians as Oswaldo and Vil- 
a Brazil; Carlos 
Pedrell, of Argentina; Fa- 


of Mexico; Allendo, 
Soro and Lavin, of Peru; 
not to mention 
to Spanish com- 
usic has been one 
awing the tourist to this 


L SYMPHONY OR- 


ler, the eminent 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” _ is 
again before Congress for adoption as the Na- 
tional Anthem of the United States. The present 
movement is being sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars organization; and through their 
efforts a petition with five million signatures has 
been presented to the government at Washington, 
asking for official action in the matter. 


+¢—_____________p, 


UAYDN’S recently discovered ‘Requiem Mass” 
®) 4 its first performance in America when given 
! one of the two annual subscription concerts 
4 the Schola Cantorum of New_York, under 
he direction of Hugh Ross, on January four- 
teenth, 


Cr 
HE PIRATES OF PENZANCE” had a 


ee performance on December thirtieth, at 
‘iton, England, where it was produced for 
right purposes, by a D’Oyly Carte touring 
pany, on December 30, 1879. The company 
. been doing ‘‘H. M. S. Pinafore’ at Torquay, 
they wore their “Pinafore” costumes with 
ved handkerchiefs for headdresses. The ju- 

performance was given by the Paignton 
vatic Society, an amateur organization. 


<¢ ——_____—__—_——_ } 


SAMUEL PEPYS,” a one-act opera by Al- 
{ Coates, had its world premiére at the 
arian State Theater of Munich, on December 
vaty-first last. The libretto is based on Mrs. 
snys’s jealousy of the actress, Knipp, who, to 
» d discovery, disguises herself as King Charles. 

Joses with Pepys alone making an entry in 

famous diary, and the curtain falls on the 
“liar “‘And now to bed.” The score is said 
be somewhat in the style of “Der Rosen- 
talier.” 


i. 

“HE WIENER MANNERGESANGSVEREIN 
‘na Men’s Singing Club) recently gave its 

» hundredth concert, which was held at the 
soper and given in aid of a local Wagner 
rial, Dvorak’s ‘“‘Requiem’’ was sung; and, 
smory of the late Professor Mandyczewski, 
ras for some years librarian of the society, 


‘was a performance of Bach’s cantata, 
weiss wie nahe mir das Ende (Who 
r 

_ how nea’ my end is?)’ 
aa > 


\NCES ALDA, after having been associ- 
‘or twenty-one years with the Metropolitan 
» Company of New York, as one of its 
'g sopranos, sang her “farewell” perfor- 
- with that organization, on December twen- 
ith, the opera of the |afternoon being 


i’s “Manon Lescaut.” 
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AMAnizatiow 

which tor some years ne was the conductor. Un 

this visit he played the Rachmaninoff Concerto 

No. 2, in C Minor. ' The St. Louis Symphony 

Orchestra is the second oldest in America, the 

Philharmonic Society of New York being the 
only one of longer existence. 


+@ ———______—_———_ > 


A COPYRIGHT BILL, which has been pro- 
osed in the British Parliament, and which has 
See the subject of much deserved and vitriolic 
criticism, provides a tax of two-pence on every 
public performance of a piece of music. Among 
the protestors is George Bernard Shaw, once a 
music critic, who pictures the idea as “an in: 
sanity.” 
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EUGENE YSAYE at last is to make his bow 
to the world in the réle of an opera composer; 
as the management of the Royal Theater of Liége 
(Belgium) has announced that a work of which 
the great violinist is both I’brettist and composer, 
will soon be produced at that house. 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


DO NOT ALLOW THE THOUGHT OF SUMMER TO STOP MUSIC STUDY a 


THE WAGNER “RING” UNCUT is an ex- 
periment that has been on trial by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in New York, in a series 
of afternoon performances. A principal ‘‘motif” 
of the experiment has been to determine if the 
public really wants the Wagner works complete. 


(Gerba iy 
THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHES- 


TRA, with three hundred and ten members under 
the leadership of Joseph E. Maddy, gave a series 


of concerts for the Department Superinten- 
dence of the National Educati ssociation, 
during the week of February hird., It 
was composed of members who rined at 
the National High School Orcl 1 Band 
Camp of 1929; and after the . City_en- 
gagement it gave additional pr s in New 
York, Philadelphia and Washing 
ee 
LUIGI CHERUBINT'S “Req: Mass in C 


anniversary 
is believed 


Minor,” which was composed for 
of the death of Louis XVI, had 


to have been its first concert per! avice in New 
York City, when given by the F .»° of Music, 
at Mecca Auditorium, on Janu + velfth, 
qa 

A SEA MUSIC FESTIVAL w ald at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, on Janua ifteenth to 
eighteenta, Under the directio ff Harold 
Eustace Key, the event was opene: r the Hon. 


Randolph Bruce, Lieutenant-Gove; of British 


Columbia. 
*¢ 
THE SEVEN HUNDRED y OLD TO- 
TENGLOCKE (Death Bell) of/ ner Neuen- 
burg Minster of Germany, w placed in 
the tower of the local Cath/ ‘ch. Once 
more it is heard across the uley, after 
having been silent since the ion of the 
Neuenburg Minster in the gr of 1525. 
<< 
THE CALGARY FESTI] Canadian 
dances and folk-songs was hi lat city on 
‘March nineteenth to twenty The folk 


jationalities 
minion has 
tivals seem 


music and handicraft of the 

represented in the population ¢ 
proven of such interest that { 
to have taken permanent root.) 


6————— 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PR¢ 
on’ December nineteenth, by ti 


was given 
ester Sym- 


phony Orchestra under the lea of Howard 
Hanson. The works presen Festival 
Overture “Chanticleer,” by; ‘egory Ma- 
son; Concerto Sacro, for ¢ piano, by 
Werner Josten: Scherzo f , by Bery 


Rubinstein; and a Symply ‘ar Ocean,” 


by Edward Poyce 


ARILLON 

pe u i of Phila- 
delphia, probably the country’s foremost carillon 
architect, is to be built at Washington, in Capitol 
Park now being laid out between the Capitol 
building and the Union Station. It will commem- 


-orate the sacrifices and ideals of Americans in 


the World War, at the Peace of Paris, and of all 
those who have labored for peace. It will be so 
located as to make its bells available for effective 
use on ceremonial occasions and for the recep- 
tion of distinguished guests arriving through the 
Union Station. 
eG RR IES a 

A NEW BAYREUTH FESTIVAL feature of 
this season will be interpretative talks in English, 
giving each morning the story of the music- 
drama which is to be presented later in the day. 
Miss Julia FE. Schelling, sister of Ernest and 
Felix Schelling, is to give these interpretations 
which will be illustrated by a pianist playing 
liberal quotations from the various scores. These 
lectures will be given by special permission of 
Siegfried Wagner under whose personal manage- 
ment the Festivals now are held. 


Assistant Editor 
I.DWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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A BRAHMS FESTIVAL was held at Sym- 
phony Hall of Boston on March twenty-third to 
twenty-sixth. The ‘“‘lion’s share’’ of beth the 
work and the honors fell, of course to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitsky; 
but cooperating in the events were the Harvard 
Glee Club, the Radcliffe Choral Society, and the 
Burgin String Quartet. Arthur Schnabel, special- 
ist in Brahms piano music, was a guest of honor; 
and vocal soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer and Fraser Gange, 


Qe 


EMMY DESTINN, the eminent dramatic so- 
prano died at Prague on January the twenty- 
ninth. Born in 1878, and educated in Prague 
and Berlin, she first achieved popularity in_the 
opera houses of Berlin, London, Paris and Bay- 
reuth and then, in 1908, came to the Metropolitan 
of New York. She was the Minnie of the Metro- 
politan’s world premiére of Puccini’s “La Fan- 
ciulla del West,” on December 10, 1910; and two 
of her most successful roles were Aida and - 
Santussa, 

0s 


MR. FRED COSENS, after holding the post 
for sixty-five years, has resigned (taking effect 
on Christmas last) as organist of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Coleman Street, E. C., London. With 
so many organists achieving well into the Jast 
quarter of a century, evidently the synchronized 
exercise of the head, hands and feet is a healthy 
tonic towards longevity. 


os 


CIVIC LIGHT OPERA is to be a Chicago 
venture, with the city’s enthusiastic music “cap- 
tain,” Samuel Insull, at the helm. Beginning on 
April twenty-first, the season will be given in the 
new Civic Theater with all the resources and 
many of the best voices of the Civic Opera Com- 
pany at command. Now for the revival of some 
of those good old light operas which have about 
them much of the flair and tang of real opera. 


«<¢ ——_—___—_————_ 


THE NEW PRESSER HALL, of Baylor Col- 
lege of Belton, Texas was dedicated on February 
first. The address of the occasion was made by 
Dr. James Francis Cooke, president of the Pres- 
ser Foundation. Mr, Richard L. Austin, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia and vice-president of the Presser Foundation, 
was also in attendance at the dedicatory exercises. 
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FREDERICK STOCK 
finished on January thir- 
teenth a quarter of a century 
as leader of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra first 
made world famous. by 
Theodore Thomas. With- 
out stooping to sensation- 
alism in the least, Mr. 
Stock has established him- 
self as one of the world’s 
great orchestral leaders and 
as a central figure in Chi- 
cago’s cultural life. In 
honor of this anniversary, the programs of Jan- 
uary tenth and eleventh were made gala affairs, 
by members of both the organization and ‘the 
audience. On the evening of the twelfth, the fa- 
mous “Bohemians”? of Chicago gave. a testimonial 
dinner attended by one thousand of the social, 
professional and musical elite of the city. Also, 
in the same connection, and because of Mr. 
Stock’s long associations with its activities, the 
great Cincinnati May Festival Chorus was taken 
to Chicago for three programs in Orchestra Hall 
on the evenings of February sixth to eighth. 


———— re re 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of Gregorian 
Chants, musical manuscripts, and letters from 
famous musicians and composers, was bequeathed 


to the New York Library by the late Alexander 
Lambert. 


FREDERICK Stock 


(Continued on page 209) 
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Tn onehour, you 
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n 90 days you 
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Hands in Five-Note Compass 


BY WILLIAM BAINES 


Grade 1 


_ THEODORE PRESSER CO.’S 


NEW MUSIC 


| Announcement 


A GROUP SO 
VARIED AS TO 
INTEREST ALL 
ACTIVE 
MUSIC WORKERS 


SIX IMPRESSIONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


| 
CARL WILHELM KERN 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Gr. Pr. 
GREY, FRANK H. 

24810 Pansies for Thoughts.. 3 -40 

086 ee fe 


SIX IMPRESSIONS 


For the Pianoforte 


er By CARL WILHELM KERN 
elig alle srade 3 
: ee aon 25 24784 Top Spinning ......... $0.25 
MeevGavotte ...........; 25 epee crithe Butomaionis me 
{ oe 2 ight an Ofty oc. anes : 
ie Trained Bear—Polka... — .25 24787 Dancing Fireflies ...... 25 
7 24788 Clouds on the Moon....  .25 
, Gr 24789 The Happy Miller ..... «25 
|BAINES, WILLIAM RE 
#Guard Mount, The.... 2%  .40 rte 
ite FIVE SECOND GRADE 
PASTIME PIECES PIECES 
| Dlged eens - For the Pianoforte 
] ve-Finger Compass 
By WILLIAM BAINES By ae ne 
rade 1 a 
24815 <A Little Serenade...... $0.25 
pvullege Fair ...-...... $0.25 SUA IS SEINE SRR ate? 125 
Sa pied reves e ees 2 DAT) . On Tiptoe hee ccc tancon 25 
“The Tolig alae : 24818 Jack Rabbit .......... 125 
NODS as 2 A 24819 An Evening Story..... .25 
° a ty" 
eee. EAN RITTER IRENE M. 
ES i ana 25 24662 Decne Nymphs ..... 3%. .40 
SON, G. N. OOT, F EDERIC wW. 
Garden’ Party ene, 4 40 24804 Rivas sey SEES: Bie 135 
ECs D 
:... DUETS PIPE ORGAN 
S Cat. No. Pr. 
L, ADAM ae JOHNSON, w. 2 
24 ter D I a E. A. 
Time, March.. 2% 40 = Barrell, Je) s . ine 30 
- ACEY, FREDERIC 
ECK AUGUST 24781 Resurrexit_........... 50 
Muted Strings STOUGHTON, R. S. 
en con Sordino) 3 a/b} ZaO2oime WWESPerAalumeinind vis teiniscinsts 50 
@ D 
D OCTAVO VOCAL SOLOS 
ed Voices x ~ Sacred and Secular 
, WILLIAM ~ Cat. No. Pr: 
Ster Bells... 12 _,, CADMAN, CHAS. W. 
CUTHBERT eect eueen spe Gs a 
24842 Innisfai at-a flat). -50 
eee Perth 10 24904 The World’s Prayer 
(ieee S, 60 
Lift up Mine FORMAN, Mrs. R. R. 
; Unto the Hills. 15 24825 By shaved Me the Way 
le Voices Bt- BY fiat). <6 40 
el McDONALD HARL 
Se Midde<t Barth 24860 Winter Road, The 
ey (Three. (3,2 OY) irre eras A 50 
es... 10 PEASE, JESSIE L. 
24703 De Cushville Hop (d-E) -50 
, RISHER, ANNA P. 
24824 Easter Morn 
(d sharp-g sharp). 50 
EN L VAN 24823 I PG to Tell the Story 
S ‘ De) ieee striie skate cess -40 
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Established 1883 
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THE ErTupeE Music MAGAZINE 


— Regular Price $2.00 a Year — 


Spectal Subscription Offer! 


Two for 
Years a, J 


(To One Address) 


cA Clear Saving To You Of $1.00! 


Page 251 


HERE is your opportunity to order 
THE ETUDE for TWO YEARS 
at 25% LESS than the regular price! 
Think of it! Twenty-four issues bring- 
ing over $120.00 worth of the World’s 
finest music and hundreds of the most 
practical and valuable articles—AT A 
SAVING of $1.00! 

If you are already on our list, send 
us $3.00 and we will advance your pres- 
ent expiration date two full years! 


Extra Postage: Canada 50c — Foreign $2.00 


Order NOW! 
This Offer Expires April 30th, 1930 


— Send $3.00 TODAY To — 


THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 
Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


The SUMMY “EDITION” represents an Ideal in Educational Music. 
Only such material as conforms to the sanest and best in modern Teaching 
Methods is published with that familiar gray-green cover and bears the 
stamp of Summy “Edition.” 

The SUMMY “EDITION” covers a wide field in Teaching Material. 
Studies in TECHNIC — STYLE — INTERPRETATION—; RECREATION 
MUSIC in collection, that is attractive but of definite teaching value as 
well. Representative of the varied material offered in the Summy 
“Edition” are— 


RING, ROBERT J. 
Exercises for Hand Expansion (S. E. No. 125) 
The Little Hanon (S. E. No. 100) 


GOODRICH, FLORENCE A. 
Preludes for Young Pianists 
Bookie 1 Grell 2 — (Bs NOs 19 a eels cco hee alae aes 
Book II—Gr. 2-3—(S. E. No. 135) 


Synthetic Series of Piano Pieces 
Part I—Gr. 2 (S. E. No. 11) 
Part epll— Gre 2-36 (So ise NOM Lai race ss, cyeiesicies spelt eta) aye els 
Part III—Gr. 3—(S. E. No. 13) 


TERRY, FRANCES 
First Studies in Style—Gr. 2-3 (S. E. No. 104) 
Fifteen Intermediate Studies—Gr. 3 (S. E. 132) 
Sixteen Sprightly Studies—Gr. 2-3 (S. E. 129) 
Characteristic Staccato Studies—Gr. 3-4, (S. E. No. 134)... 


BENTLEY, BERENICE B. 
Six Miniatures for the Piano—Gr. 2 (S. E. 110) 


ENDRES, OLIVE 
From Story Books—Gr. 2-3 (S. E. 133)........... 


TONNER, PAUL 
Bird Sketches—Gr. 2-3—-(S. E. No. 136)........... 


RODGERS, IRENE 
In Birdland—Gr. 2 (S. E. No. 137) 


Let us send you our complete, descriptive catalogue of SUMMY “EDITION”. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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FOR STARTING GROUPS OF 


YOUNG PIANO BEGINNERS 


My First Efforts in the Piano Class 
PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1 


pee piano beginner in classes is given sure and practical 
guidance in this new book. The studies and little 
study pieces are attractive and are the selections and crea- 
tions of pedagogs held in high regard for their ‘‘laboratory 
work’’ in teaching beginners and in conducting Normal 
classes on elementary piano instruction. *‘My First Efforts’ 
is in the oblong shape so convenient for class use. 


Price, 75 cents 


First Period at the Piano 
By HOPE KAMMERER Price, 75 Cents 
For Class or Private Instruction 


ERE is a book that stands preeminent as a class in- 

structor for piano beginners. It is a result of practical 
class‘room experience and aids the teacher to accomplish 
good results in the group instructjén of piano beginners of 
any age. Its use is simplicity itself and it gives the pupils 
just enough to digest at a time to “insure progress. 


Music.Play for Every Day 
EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS FOR CLASS USE 
Price, 40 Cents Each Book 


ITTLE ones between 5 and 8 years of age are just cap- -* 


tivated with this book that so engagingly leads them 
into a knowledge of piano playing. Its keyboard chart, 
game-like procedures, melodious numbers and delightful 
illustrations aid in keeping a class of young piano beginners 
keen on mastering the keyboard. 


FOR JUVENILE CLASSES IN 


MUSICAL HISTORY OR 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Young Folks’ Picture History of Music 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.00 


HE teacher using this book in conducting summer 

classes in musical history for children is virtually giving 
the young folk supervised play-time by which they get 
enjoyment and cultural benefits. There are over 100 cut- 
out pictures to be pasted in this book and the interes€ they 
create, together with the enjayable story of music and its 
composers, soon has the little students in possession of an 
amazing knowledge of things musical. It makes them eager 
for further musical study. 


Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians 
By THOMAS TAPPER Price, 20 Cents Each 


A Series of Biographies on the Following Composers 


Bach Haydn Chopin 
Schubert Verdi Wagner 
Handel Mozart Mendelssohn 
Beethoven Schumann Grieg 

Liszt 


A Booklet for Each Composer 

WEI fun, as well as beneficial knowledge, thousands 

of children have gained through these novel ‘booklets. 
Each one gives a simply told story of a great master’s life 
and to illustrate that story there are “‘cut-out’’ pictures to 
be pasted in clearly designated spaces. A needle and silk 
cord with pnique binding instructions and a space for the 
child to wtite his own story actually make it the child’s 
“own book."* 


Little Life Stories of Great Musicians 
By MARY A. SCHMITZ Price, 60 cents 
SA LILILE book that tells, in question and answer form, 


most of the important facts about eighteen of the truly 
great composers. It is suitable for class work and is a par- 
ticularly valuable book for juvenile music clubs. 


Pre 
6 DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


is ON EVERYTHING IN 
as MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Summer Classes 


An Important Matter to All Teachers and Earnest Students of Music " 


* x 
HE teacher with initiative can make summer classes most 
delightful. Some conduct them out in the open, making 
them part of a weekly hike, a tramp in the woods or as out- 
door classes on a shaded lawn. Other teachers, confined to’ 
the city by busy lives, handle numerous classes through the 
week in studios kept cool and inviting. While the teacher’s 
regular students offer the best prospects for forming these 
classes, others may be enrolled through judicious publicity 
and by getting present pupils to invite their friends to join 
with them. x 

Summer study is the best insurance against loss of previous 
gains in music. 

It is important to use practical and interesting materials 
and those suggested here have these requisites. 

x 


WORKS FOR THE ADVANCED PIANO 


STUDENT’S PROGRESS 


These Works Also Will Serve Teachers Wishing to “Brush Up” 
on Their Own Pianistic Accomplishments 


Selected Studies in Standard Graded Course 


Musicianship of Studies 
By STEPHEN HELLER i: : 
Edited and Selected by I. PHILIPP Originally Compiled by 
S. B. MATHEWS 


In Four Books Price, $1.25 Each W. 
In Ten Grades Price, $1.00 Each 


HE first volume may be taken up 
4 in grade three, volume two ane 
f h de, lume three in the ; 8 
the fourth grade; ‘volu S rs DR HIE this famous course provides 

the best selected piano studies for 
all grades from the very beginning, it 


fifth grade and volume four in the sixth 
grade or beyond. 
is-here brought to attention because of 
the special excellence of the later grades 
for advanced students. Teachers would 
find it difficult to provide better ma- 
terial for ambitious students wishing to 
concentrate on an intensive advanced 


Complete School of Technic 
By I. PHILIPP Price, $2.00 
AN extraordinary and valuable techni- 

cal .work that is exhaustive in all 
details. This compendium of modern 
technic furnishes ideal daily practice mar 
terial for use. throughout one’s entire 
career. 


course in piano study than is available 
in the upper grades of this course. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR HISTORY, HARMONY 
AND THEORY CLASSES OR SUMMER 
SELF-STUDY 


The Standard History of Music 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


T& is a pleasure just to read this ‘‘best seller’’ among histories of music and it is 


Price, $1.50 


a real treat to use it as a text book in class or club study. It gives the romance 
and lore of music in logically grouped subjects as the development of music and 
the composers’ exerting influences are considered. The chapters thus facilitate the 
arrangement of lessons and make it easy for the teacher to give examples of various 
composers’ works, -etc., in elaborating upon the basic facts given. The “‘Standard 
History’’ is profusely illustrated and the direct, conversational style in which it 
has been written truly makes it the ideal history of music for students of all ages. 


¢—_—_—_—_————_——_—_____—_—_——_-#¢ 
Complete History of Music 
By W. J. BALTZELL Price, $2.25 


oe plan of the book centers attention upon the evolution of music; every great 
master being placed according to his contribution to the art and his influence 
on its subsequent development, the aim being to present an accurate and faithful 
record of the facts essential to a good understanding of the growth of ancient, 
classical and modern music. 


3 —————__—___—_——-ie 


Harmony Book for Beginners 
By PRESTON WARE OREM Price, $1.25 


HE students in a special summer beginners’ class using this text book will 

gain not only a superb foundation for future musicianship, but also an equip- 
ment that will enhance their enjoyment of music many times. The glorious success 
of ‘“‘Orem’s Harmony”’ is due to its exposition of the fundamentals of harmony 
in a éleat, concise, colloquial manner. This approach makes Harmony an inter’ 
esting and fascinating subject instead of a confusing mass of rules. 


te 
Theory and Composition of Music 
By PRESTON WARE OREM 4 Price, $1.25 


ARSE who have studied the basic principles of harmony through the author's 
‘Harmony Book for Beginners,’ or any other course, may be guided by this 
book in the practical application of harmony to the actual composition of music. 
One cannot help but feel that the teacher inspiring harmony students to further 
study by means of this understandable book is doing worthwhile musical work and 
perhaps opening the way to success for a composer of the future. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR CHURCH, SCHOOL 


COMMUNITY SUMMER © 
SINGING CLASSES 


Methodical Sight Singi 


By F. W. ROOT “4 
PART ONE—THBE BEGINNING | 
PART TWO—THE FIRST TIME THROUGH 
PART THREE—PROGRESSIVE MUSICIAN: 


Price, Each Part, 60 Cents 


A RATIONAL, modern system of teaching A 
Beginning with the rudiments, it leads through ; 
graded exercises to the highest degree of profi 
equally serviceable for use in ices or for pri) 
struction. 


The Choral Class Book 


By LEASON AND McGRANAHAN © 

TART ONE—ELEMENTARY DEPAR’ | 

PART TWO—INTERMEDIATHRD DEPAR' 

> PART THREE—CHORUS DEPARTM. 
Price, Each Part, 40 Cents 


UA COMELETE course in chorus singing fr 
beginning to the most advanced concert work 
ing an abundance of material for every purpose, ch 
concert, solos and quartets, anthems, patriotic 
selection of choruses from Haydn, Brahms, 
Wagner, etc! 


&, 


What the Vocal Student Should K 
By NICHOLAS DOUTY 


See whole purpose of this book is to en 
underlying principles, the common property 
users, in language of the utmost simplicity, a' 
as possible the use of technical terms. 


Choir and Chorus Condu 
By F. W. WODELL 


COMPLETE manual of information on ‘ 
tion, management, training and conducting of 
and choirs to which has been added a chapter on 
ganization of school and community orchestras. 


FOR TEACHING CLASSE 
OF VIOLIN BEGINNE 


S| 
First Folk Songs for Violin | 
By MABEL MADISON WATSO Nie 
Violin Part—Price, 50c Piano Part | 


Cre of the most satisfactory aids ever offe: 
juvenile violin beginners. It is productive 
results in either private or class instruction. 
vides attractive and melodious material whic 
young pupils while developing foundation 
book is a first introduction to violin playing. # 
folk songs and original songs in “folk style hi 
cleverly arranged for this work, supplying, | 
arranged, melodious study pieces that cover all t 
technical points in which the child beginner 
made at ease. 


Rhythmical A B C’s for Violin B 
By A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 
Violin Part—Price, 35c Piano Part- 


ALnOkouen and practical little introduct 
be used for class or private instruction 
violin students. Its primary object is to appea 
ef the student and to stimulate a sense of rh 
very beginning, even before taking up fin: 
beginning the students play little r em Be ig 
open strings, accompanying pleasing tunes pla 
piano. Gradually fingering is taken up, one 
time. q 


Ensemble Method for the Vit 
By OSCAR J, LEHRER 


oY pe very successful book not only serves to 
of violin beginners, but it also ® uw 
starting the training of prospective members {01 
and municipal orchestras. These parts are 
position and of almost equal difhculty, am 
should. be divided into three sections, each play 
parts in turn. The work is most pleasing, bo 
familiar pieces being introduced herent thi 
Viola, ‘Cello and Bass parts for the teachi 
struments in the same class may be had at 7 


’ 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, — 
DEALERS i 
and IMPORTERS 


Costume Recitals 
Always Stimulate 
Interest. 


hquest for pieces that are unusual and different yet pleasingly 


ulcal for the Spring Recital Period. 
| 


hanese : eae \cllow River Boat Song..Grade 2 $.25 
- Dance of the Fox Fairies". - 2 25: 
! 
jdian —Oehmler—Indian Tomahawk Dance ‘“ 2-3 .50 
—Rovenger—Blue Sky. Se ee ts 30 
| - iF —Call of a Woods) 30 
teiental —Hall—Oriental Fantasy........00 00... eae 45 
‘Frazee — Tale of the Orient... “ 2-3 40 
ussizn —-Heifetz—Snow Song of Russia.......... fab ae 35 
| Bostelman—Russian Dance.................. sae 30 
hwnish —Decevee—Spanish Gypsy Dance... “ 3 50 
-Rovenger—Tango Moderne..... aoe oie) .40 
-Thompson—Carmencita ................... ie oN 50 
Musical Travelogues by Thompson......ceeccccccccccnese west 1,00 


The Above Numbers Will Be Helpful In Carrying | 
Out the Costume Idea Successfully | 
Order These Numbers “On Approval” | 


SHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


| 17 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
Publishers of the Better Piano Teaching Material 
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MEXICAN and SPANISH 
SONGS 


English Texts by Frederick H. Martens. Piano Accompaniments by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. High Voice and Low Voice. Price $1.00 


The songs in this fascinating volume are largely from Mexico, 
They have been selected for musical value and variety, and are 
equipped with graceful accompaniments. The English texts are 
faithful to the original Spanish. 


EIGHT PIANO PIECES BY 
SPANISH COMPOSERS 
Price—50 Cents 


Selected from the works of the two foremost modern Spanish 
Composers—Albeniz and Granados. 


SONGS OF THE SPANISH PROVINCES 
Edited and Arranged by Kurt Schindler 


Beautiful and characteristic Choral numbers gathered in Spain and 
arranged by a musician of unquestioned skill and authority. 


Miracles (3 Numbers) Christmas Songs (3 Numbers) 
Catalonia (7 Numbers) Basque Provinces (5 Numbers) 
Ballads, Folksongs and Dances (5 Numbers) 


Catalog Sent on request 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


179 Tremont Street 10 East 34th Street 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 


TRY YOUR MUSIC STORE FIRST 


is Dance Tune; 
Traditional 
by Percy Grainger; 
Edvard Grieg; 
wI9 p pr 
, 60 cents per copy 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, ORCHES- 


] TRATION, personal or correspondence in- 
UI FOR SALE struction, ” Music composed and _ arranged, 
or WANTED manuscripts corrected. Frank S. Butler, 158 


W. 74th St., New York City. 


Old hand made violin. Bril- HARMONY BY MAIL—Elementary and 
tone. Owner dead. Will Advanced. Low cost. Particulars — free. 
25. Also another violin at R. W. Martin, Mus. B., Sweet Briar, Va. . 

See 
ee ett Lehto. “LipTLE MELODY (for study of the 
rf eee Lt. seyen positions and intonation) with piano 
Ace. Special 20c. .C.. E. Dupree, 8211 
Decker Ave., Cleveland, O. 


ranged for solo or voice combinations, lyrics 
3 set, sacred or secular, terms reasonable: 


NCE NGI iS Prompt service. Expert copyist. A. Halter 
r eld Scenes 3064 Cheltenham Place, Chicago, Illinois. ; 
5 PA II INES SIN I ad A ies ort Eee 


land Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥Y. = usitc COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
7 dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected an 
oc MANUSCRIPT copy prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 
ie. Also composing. Lon poser “Sweetest Story Hyer Told” and 600 
The tre, Colorado Springs. - other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


9 Se) SRS Ce: RE 
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Fairly fast (4.M.d- aboutse) and with a leisurely swing 


The top notes louder and sharper than the rest 
= as 


OUNTRY GARDENS Sains | = 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


INOU CEMENTS | MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, melodies ar-° 


A SELECT LIST OF SOLOS AND 
CHORUSES APPROPRIATE FOR USE 
ON THE SECOND SUNDAY IN MAY 


Examination Privileges Cheerfully: Granted 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Range Price 
19632 Little Mother, Protheroe, 


C/ SHAT P—— Di yi o.c ane a . $0.40 
18580 Little Mother Q’ Mine, Ward, 

Oat — EAL So a:b angie nes 45 
17956 Mother, Widener,c—F........ .40 


19695 Mother-Calling, Hall, E flat 


6884 Mother O’ Mine, Remick 


24043 
19404 Never Forget Your Dear 
Mother and Her Prayer 
Tones OR. aie een cscs .40 


18696 Old Fashioned Dear, Ellis, 


24022 Old Fashioned oe Of 


Mine, Kountz, d—E flat.... .60 
24021 Old Fashioned Mother Of 
Mine, Kountz, E—F........ -60 


24020 Old Fashioned Mother Ot 
Mine, Kouniz, F sharp—e.. .60 


19420 Song of the Child, The, Mana- 

PUCCO RO Un A aliroee vary teats 

QUARTETTE OR CHORUS 
MIXED VOICES 


20010 Rock Me to Sleep, Frank J. 


OVERTONE system for violin. Teaches 
intonation. Introductory money-back offer 
$1.00. C. E. Dupree, 8211. Decker Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


REBUILT PIANOS—$30.00 and up. F. O. Smith 10 
B. Philadelphia. Agents wanted. Modern Se pete t San oa ee 
Piano Repair Shop, 5810 Market Street, Phila 20456 Memories, Gertrude Martin 
delphia, Pa. TORT EY oe cic uit 3 PAS ay svat ooh ae 


TEACHERS—We guarantee to increase 
your income Worth investigating. Associ- 
ated Studios. Medford, Oregon. 

EVANGELISTIC PIANO - PLAYING. 
Professional Style. Practical. Interesting. 
Adaptable to popular music. Individual 
coaching by mail. Tom Ellis, Evangelistic 
Pianist, Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


MUSIC ARRANGED and composed, piano, 
vocal, band, orchestra. H. O. Sontag, 1802 
Juneau Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


No matter what your musical aclivilies 
may be, we have free booklets and circulars 
that will aid you in selecting suitable 
material. Send us your requirements. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In addition to individual instruction given by world renowned masters of the 
various branches of music, students of The Curtis Institute of Music are afforded 
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the following opportunities for public appearances: 
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As members of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 


As members of the Curtis Orchestra. 
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As participants in more than twenty-five concerts arranged for leading 
colleges, universities and musical organizations in the vicinity of Philadelphia; and 
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in an annual series of chamber music concerts in the Pennsylvania Museum, — 
Philadelphia. 


eA 


As soloists and ensemble groups in a series of twenty radio concerts broad- 
cast from Casimir Hall, the concert auditorium of The Curtis Institute of Music, 
over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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ATS off to Spain—land of magnificent contrasts!” If 

you are one of the fortunate ones to have had the privi- 
_ lege of visiting the extraordinary expositions at Barcelona and 
at Seville, you surely are still rubbing your eyes in wonderment 
and bowing your acknowledgment to the present day renais- 
sance in Spain. 

In no other land in the world can one witness such violent 
contrasts in every direction. Everywhere in Spain one is im- 
pressed by contrast—unceasing contrast——in the country itself, 
its people, its civilization, its industries and its art. Spain is 

_ old—age old—-yet the modern Spain of 1930 is as new as De- 
- troit. The beribboned mule trudges side by side with the 
| Hispano-Suiza, that model of automobile modernity. The ma- 
| jestic palace at Madrid looks out toward dwellings of the most 
| primitive order. The Alcala, the Grand Via and the Plaza de 
) Gracia, among the finest streets of the world, are in strange 
| contrast with the Moorish back alleys of Seville, which are still 
slumbering in their siesta of centuries. Spain of today is really 
_ awaking to a new consciousness. 

Ws The much loved King Alfonso XIII and the ex-Prime Min- 
| ister, Primo de Rivera, have contributed enormously in recent 
~ years to modernizing Spain, where it needed to be modernized. 
~The traveler is greatly impressed by the vast efforts being made 
to introduce new roads of magnificent character. Your editor 
" saw the King and de Rivera together many times in Spain, and 
~ it was evident from their demeanor that they were in intimate 
" accord for the progress of their land, although recent events 
have led to the retirement of this eminent premier. 
Nothing quite so gorgeous has ever been known as the 
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SPANISH GYPSY MUSICIANS 
From a Famous Oil Painting by Apperley 


(SRE SPECIAL EDITORIAL, “A ‘NIGHT IN GRANADA” ON PAGE 244) 


| Hail to the Pusic of Spain! 


Sy Gage 


spectacle of the illuminated fountains of the Barcelona exposi- 
tion, with their thousands of jets of water playing over acres 
of terraced lands and at night dancing with all the colors of 
the rainbow. Nothing quite so subtle and artistic has ever been 
seen as the magnificent tiled palaces at the Exposition of Seville, 
springing up in a huge tropical park and after dark becoming a 
veritable Arabian Nights dream. If you saw “Sunny Spain” 
this year, you found it in the gayest dress it has known since 
those memorable days in 1492 (Annus Mirabilis) when the 
Moors were driven from their last stand at Granada and Co- 
lumbus came majestically into the courtyard of the Palace at 
Barcelona, bringing Ferdinand and Isabella tidings of new em’ 
pires beyond the seas. 

Spain is a peninsula five hundred and forty miles long and 
six hundred and twenty miles wide. It could be superimposed 
upon the map of Texas and there would be enough square miles 
left over to make ample room for all the New England States. 
Yet (Russia excluded) it is one of the largest countries of Europe, 
being exceeded in size only by France. Recent estimates place 
the population of Spain at twenty-five million. 

More than half of Spain is uncultivated. This is largely 
due to the immense amount of territory covered by high moun- 
tains; as, among European nations, Spain is exceeded only by 
Switzerland in its elevation. The huge mountain ranges, which 
are a surprise to many travelers, account for the enormous vari- 
ation in climatic conditions. The weather ranges from that of 
polar glaciers to African jungles. There is a Castilian proverb 
which runs, “Nueve meses de inverno y tres de inferno (nine 
months of winter and three of hell)... The climate of Barcelona, 
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Malaga and other cities is as delightful as Florida or California, 
while that of some mountain districts is hopelessly bleak and 
treacherous. The mountain barriers, the varied climate and the 
amazing intermingling of races of the Occident and Orient ac- 
count for the astounding differences in the character of the people 
of Spain in widely separated parts of the country. 

What is a Spaniard? Technically, one who is born in Spain; 


but in reality a Catalonian is a wholly different person from an - 


Andalusian; just as the man from the Pyrenees bears little re- 
semblance to the Hidalgo of Castile. There are far more types 
of Spaniards than of native Americans. Behold the marvelous 
procession of races that have passed over this wonderful land, 
each leaving its mark upon the civilization and the people: 
Iberians, Celts, Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals, Visigoths, Moslems, Dutch and French. Yet one is 
ever conscious that the softening influence of the Orient, com- 
ing from the Arab, the Moor, the Jew and the Gypsy, is inter- 
mingled with that entirely different culture of the French from 
the north. 

The wealth in the Royal Family, in the Church and among 
the leaders of industry in certain parts, is staggering; and yet 
one will find a large and pathetic amount of dire poverty in 
the land. The mineral wealth of Spain is tremendous, and 


many of its ores are of the highest quality. Great numbers of - 


people still live in little hut-like houses (and even caves). In 
this land of ceaseless contrast, one may find beauty beyond the 
loftiest dreams of romance and then ugliness and monotony 
that is hopelessly forlorn. Barcelona, Madrid and some other 
Spanish cities are among the cleanest and finest of the world; 
yet in other cities one finds a civilization and living conditions 
harking back centuries. 

Many of the most brilliant and learned minds of the world 
have come from Spain; and yet one may still find there an 
amazing illiteracy. Public letter writers are not uncommon on 
the street corners of some cities; and it is reported that in some 
districts over half of the population is illiterate. Literature 
(Miguel Cervantes), the Drama (Lope de Vega Carpio), Ar- 
chitecture (Juan Gil de Hontanon and Juan de Herera), Art 
(Velasquez), all are represented by mountain peaks so lofty that 
the world has been looking up to them for centuries. Art has never 
risen to higher levels than in the Iberian Peninsula. After 
many visits to most of the great art museums of Europe, the 
Prado in Madrid, with its wealth of great masters, seems to the 
writer the finest of all. Most artists agree that the outstanding 
painter of all times is Velasquez. More than half of all the 
existing Velasquez masterpieces are in the Prado. This great 
Museum alone makes a visit to Madrid worth while. 

It is as impossible to define Spanish music as Spanish char- 
acter, because of the enormous variation in the individuals of 
different parts. The people themselves are essentially individ- 
ualists. Save for Catalonia and some other sections, one rarely 
hears concerted singing apart from Church services. The singers 
sing alone. The little groups of instrumentalists, guitarists and 
mandolinists have a decided folk character. 

What then is the music of Spain? First we must confess 
that it is so varied and so interesting that only the most im- 
portant points may be discussed in this issue. Roughly speaking 
Spanish music may be divided into a few general classes. First 
there is the old Spanish music of the folk-type. Then we have 
the modern Spanish music of such composers as Isaac Albeniz, 
(1861-1909), Manuel de Falla (1876- ), Joaquin Turina 
(1882- ), Enrique Granados (1867-1916), Music of the 
Italian-flavored opera class, such as the operas and zarzuelas 
(lighter operas) of Tomas Breton, choral music of the class in- 
cited by the idealistic Clavé and consummated by Felipe Pedrell 
(1841-1922), and finally the Spanish type of music of non- 
Spanish composers such as Glinka, Rubinstein, Chabrier, Lalo, 
Bizet, Laparra, Moszkowski, Debussy, Ravel, Massenet and 
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others, which to this day is far more widely known to the world 
at large, as representative of Spain, than is Spanish music itself. 

Modern Spanish music is so new in so many of its aspects 
that Spain may he regarded as the last of the great nations to be 
recognized in later day musical art. Manuel de Falla may be 
regarded as the representative of this newer musical art; and 
among his now living or dead contemporaries of other nation- 
alities we would have the following birth dates: Elgar (1857); 
Giacomo Puccini (1858); Edward MacDowell (1861); Claude 
Debussy (1862); Richard Strauss (1864); Jean Sibelius (1865); 
Manuel de Falla (1876). 


If this editorial seems somewhat fulsome or over-enthusi- 
astic, let us say that the Editor cannot forget his delightful 
experience in passing down the Alcald at the corner of Grand 
Via (the Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue intersection of 
Madrid) and finding boldly displayed on a news-stand (Kiosk 
Foenix) a copy of THE ErupE Music Macazineg, which the 
dealer assured us is warmly admired in Spain. 


SPANISH CHARACTER IN FOLK-SONGS 


ENOR ALBERTO JONAS, eminent Spanish pianist-vir- 

tuoso, who for many years has resided in the United States, 
recently discussed with us the intimate and naive char- 
acter of the folk-songs of the land of his birth. Senor Jonas 
laid great stress upon the fact that even in many of the brightest 
and merriest of tunes there is a background of impending sad- 
ness—often tragedy. Pierre Loti, the French critic, also sensed 
this, and commented upon it. These songs, which deal very 
largely with love, incline much toward the phase of unrequited 
love, and sometimes there is a very morbid element. The senti- 
ment is:—‘I love you. Don’t forsake me. I am miserably un- 
happy and need you.” 

After having examined a very large number of the printed 
collections of folk-songs published in various parts of Spain 
and representing what the Spaniards know as Spanish music, 
we are astonished to find that they are quite different from the 
music that the outer world associates with Spain. This may 
be due to the fact that much Spanish music that we heard in 
passing through Spain was of a type which was purely inspira- 
tional and almost impossible to put into print. There are 
intervals wholly Oriental in character, and far more minute 
than our half-tones; but our Occidental ears were unable to 
determine the dimensions of these intervals, or to aid in imi- 
tating them. 

This was particularly true the nearer we approached 
Africa. There is a saying of some European philosophers and 
geographers that Africa begins with the Pyrenees; and it is true 
that in some parts of Spain there are such decided Moorish 
traits that one feels the African atmosphere on all sides. 

But on the other hand it would be a colossal injustice to 
think of Spain as a country completely blighted either by 
Oriental lethargy or medieval backwardness. A visit to Bar- 
celona and to Madrid reveals two of the most modern cities in 
the world; but Madrid, in many ways, is just about as Spanish 
as London or Detroit. The splendid opera house, which is now 
being largely reconstructed; a fine music school; the Real Con- 
servatorio founded in 1830, and at present directed by the 
brilliant violinist, Senor Fernando Bordas; the numerous con- 
certs given by various organizations, such as the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica under Maestro Arbos, and the. Orquesta Filarmonica 
under Maestro Perez Casas, and others, as well as chamber 
music groups; all of these make of Madrid a thoroughly up-to- 
date city from every musical sense. Even in a smaller city like 
Seville, one finds a symphonic orchestra of lesser dimensions, 
such as that of Ernesto Halffter, who like Turina is a brilliant 
pupil of de Falla. 


This special Spanish issue of The Etude Music Magazine is one in a chain of historic numbers which libraries and edu- 
cational institutions have preserved with great care, since the information contained in them is very often unavailable in any other 
collected form. These special issues of the past are indicative of what we have to offer in the future, for which we have 
drawn material from the richest musical treasuries and the most skilled writers of the world. 
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An Interview with the Famous @onductor and ’@ello Virtuoso 


Pasito CASALS 


CONDUCTOR OF LA ORQUESTA PAU CASALS 


By JAMes Francis Cooke 


EprroraL Note: Pablo Casals (or Pau Casals as he is known in the 
longue of that part of Spain known as Catalonia) was born at Vendrell, 

At first he was a pupil of his father, then of J. Garcia 
The Queen made him her protégé and Casals studied tn 
Wadrid for two years wnder Breton and others. 
ww has repeatedly toured the whole world with prodigious success as a 
many regarding him as the greatest ‘cellist of all time. 
wart from his musical ability, Casals is a man of brilliant intellectual attain- 


Since his debut in 1889, 
Entirely 


Probably the most remarkable piece of 


Ts il altruism in the history of the art occurred when he founded the 
Orchestra in Barcelona, in 1919, giving from his own earnings the 


wage. Being a youth with a superior mind 
and with exalted ideals he realized that no 
community can rise higher than the spirit- 
ual level of its citizens, that, if the people 
of a community have an exalted outlook, 
a rich understanding, a desire for the 
beautiful things in life and a willingness to 
work, that community will prosper in the 
right direction. 

It remained for Clavé to bring these 
things about, and much of the modern 
prosperity of the largest of Spanish cities 
is due to this dreamer, who, although 
memorialized by a beautiful statue in his 
city, is so little known outside of Spain 
that his name does not even appear in 
some modern books on Spanish music. Yet, 
I believe that no other man in the history 
of art has done as much as Clavé to ele- 
vate a community and thus bring about its 
practical expansion. 

Clavé realized that his great goal would 


sum of three million pesetas ($400,000). 
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tory of Barcelona 


Secured for the Series of PCusical Gravelogues, Visits to European Plusical Shrines 


This remarkable orchestra is now 


self-supporting and is one of the great features of musical life in Barcelona. 
Durmg a recent visit to Spain, where this conference was held, your Editor 
heard Casals play the “Boccherini Concerto” with his orchestra, which was 
directed for the occasion by the famous Italian conductor-composer, Alfredo 


Casella. 


The only way to describe this wonderful performance is to say that the 
players seemed to “breathe” wrth their beloved patron and conductor, making 


a musical experience such as one seldom hears in a lifetime. 


nounce tt Kah-sahls) has written 
pieces for piano, violin and ’cello. 


be best accomplished if he could awaken 
the higher consciousness of the people 
through poetry and music. Therefore he 
set out to write music and poems with a 
wide popular appeal. Then his next step 
was to organize by unremitting agitation 
various cultural groups composed of work- 
men. He organized the first choral group 
of consequence in Spain in 1845. This was 
known as “La Fraternidad” and was later 
called Euterpe. Later he led many, im- 
portant Festivals. He then published a 
paper called “El Metronomo.” 


Songs for the Workman 


HE FIRST workman’s groups or- 
ganized by Clavé were in effect small 
singing societies, but at the meetings 
various problems pertaining to human, 
scientific and art advancement were dis- 
cussed, and ways and means for the mem- 


PABLO CASALS 


Casals (pro- 


symphonic poems, choral works and 


bers to employ in advancing themselves 
were devised. He soon gained prominence 
and became a leader. He sang and played 
the guitar and recited his works. Thousands 
of workmen who had been toiling with 
their noses to the grindstone found new joy 
and inspiration in the creations of this re- 
markable man. They welcomed new de- 
sires for a better life, increased ‘their 
activities and planned for bigger things. 
Existence became a joy to them instead of 


a drudge. They came to understand each 
other better, and wasted less time in 
friction. 


The result was that ere long all Cata- 
lonia was following these ideas, and the 
improvement in the working classes and 
their surroundings was nothing less than 
marvelous. Splendid writers and splendid 
orators commenced to develop. New choral 
centers known as Orfeds were formed all 
over the country. Hardly a place in the 
land does not have its workman’s group 
clustered around a choral center. Libraries 
were established and amateur theatricals 
organized. 

These centers of culture were essentially 
practical. They all sing the music and 
poetry of Clavé which while of a popular 
order was high in its aims. The country 
was being. reborn through the ideals and 
genius of this simple poet-musician. 


A Political Power 
HE COUNTRY in those days passed 


through successive periods of un- 
easiness bordering on revolution, and Clavé 
became such a force that the government 
of Spain realized his value to the nation 
and appointed him Civil Governor of 
Castellon, and later president of the De- 
putacion at Barcelona. These great honors 
which came only to the foremost of men in 
Spain fell upon the shoulders of this 
humble musician because he had done more 
than any other man to bring about stable 
conditions and real progress. In 1888 Bar- 
celona erected a statue to his memory. 
Clavé wrote about two hundred musical 
compositions, several plays, books of verse 
and zarzuelas (as the Spanish musical plays 
are called). 

Because Barcelona is so near to France 
and so near to Italy there has been con- 
tinual communication between these coun- 
tries for centuries unnumbered, and the 
musical civilization partakes of the civiliza- 
tion of these two neighbors as well as of 
Spain itself. 

As is generally known Catalonia is a 
very distinctive province with racial roots 
leading back to the Visigoths. Vast moun- 
tain ranges separate various sections in 
Spain, and this has led to more individ- 
ualism in Spain than in any other European 
country. 
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THE NATIONAL PALACE 


The magnificent permanent building at the Barcelona Exposition, con- 
taining one of the largest and most beautiful of all European auditoriums. 


Pusicians of the Plonth 


Naturally, after the formation of his 
groups for men, choruses of women and 
children evolved from the plan of Clavé 
and the compositions of other composers 
of Catalonia such as Euric and Morera. 
Able conductors such as Luis Millet and 
Amaden Vires and Francesch Pujol have 
carried on the work. 

There are two main conservatories in 
Barcelona, the Escuela Municipal de Musica 
and the Conservatorio del Liceo (directed 
by Juan Lamote de Grignon). The Con- 
servatorio del Liceo was established in 1847 
with one hundred and two scholars. It 
now has about two thousand pupils. The 
Escuela. Municipal has about three thousand 
pupils and a record of many notable grad- 
uates including the famous coloratura so- 
prano, Maria Barrientos. 

Catalonia is famed for many Spanish 
musicians known throughout the world. 
These include the composers Felipe Pedrell, 
Isaac Albéniz, Enrique Granados as well as 
the violinist, Joan Manén, the ténor, M. 
Fleta, and many others. 


Modern Developments 


} USIC STUDY in Barcelona is broad- 

ening enormously. The several or- 
chestral and choral groups, an opera equal 
to the best in the world, two principal con- 
seryatories, about two hundred smaller 
conservatories and numerous concerts by 
visiting orchestras and artists make for in- 
evitable progress. The music in our schools 
has not equalled the wonderful work in 
this direction being done in the United 
States. I have often marveled upon what 
has been accomplished there. Once in a 
Southern city in the United States I was 
surprised to find that I was to play with 
what was substantially a student orchestra. 
They acquitted themselves most credibly, 
and I was delighted to note the thorough- 
ness of their training. 

The student attitude should always be 
that one can never learn to play too much. 
When I was a boy, my father virtually 
“let me loose” with several instruments so, 
as I have tried them all, there is none in 
the orchestra that I do not understand. 

Until the foundation of my orchestra in 
1920, the players in orchestras here were 
rarely paid. Concerts were a kind of 
venture sponsored by the musicians them- 
selves, and the profits (usually small) 
were divided as was the loss, if any arose. 
Now this orchestra has the support of 
about twelve thousand patrons, and the 
musicians are all paid. They love their 
work and make it a work of love. 

In order that the people with lesser 
means might enjoy the orchestra, the 
Workman’s Concert Society was founded. 
This was the first society of the kind in 
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TEATRE DEL LICEU GRAN OPERA,. BARCELONA 


The performances given in this auditorium rank in excellence ¢ 
with those of the world’s greatest opera houses. 


M. Bonner 
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Day 
.1—Sercet VASSILIEVICH RACHMANINOV 
(rakh mahn’-enoff), b. Onega, Russia, 


1873. One of the foremost pianists 
of the 20th century. Also an eminent 
composer. 


2—Franz LAcCHNER (lakh-ner), b. Rain, 
Germany, 1803; d. Munich, January 
20, 1890. Conductor, and composer of 
operas, songs and general instrumen- 
tal music. 

3—ReciInaLp De Koven, b. Middletown, 
Connecticut, 1859; d. Chicago, Illinois, 
January 16, 1920. One of America’s 
most prolific opera composers. Robin 
Hood his most popular operatic work. 

4—Hans RicuTer (rik-ter), b. Raab, 
Hungary, 1843; d. Bayreuth, Germany, 
December 5, 1916. Celebrated conduc- 
tor ; copyist for Wagner and an author- 
ity on this master’s music. 


Day 

5—Lupwic Sponr, b. Brunswick, Ger- 
many, 1784; d. Cassel, November 22, 
1859. Conductor, composer and teacher 
of violin. He introduced into England 
the practice of conducting with a 
baton. 

6—JoHANN KuuHNaAvu_ (koo’-now), Db. 
Geising, Germany, 1660; d. Leipzig, 
June 25, 1722. Harpsichord player of 
consequence; also organist and com- 
poser of great originality. 

7—GtovANNI Battista Rusrnt (roo-bee’ 
nee), b. Romano, Italy, 1795; d. there, 
March 2, 1854. Famous dramatic 
tenor. 

8—Gruseprr TarTIN« (tar-tee’ nee), b. 
Pirano, Istria, 1692; d. Padua, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1770. Violin virtuoso and 
composer of highly technical violin 
pieces, including the Devil’s Trill. 


MUSIC STUDY IN’ A MODERN SPANISH HOME 
BY JOSE VIDAL QUADRAS VILLAVECHEAN 
(This picture was photographed especially for The Etude, from the private art collection of Pablo Casals.) 


Day 
9—Francesco Paoto Tosti (1 
Ortona, Italy, 1846; d. Rom 
ber 2, 1916. Singing-mast 
royal family; also composer 
impressive songs, a genera 
being Good-bye. 
10—EucEne D’Axsert (dahl-bair 
gow, Scotland, 1864. Has 
reputation as a pianist. Isa 
of distinction. 
11—Srr CwHartes Hart (ha 
Hagen, Germany, 1819; settle 
land and died at Manchester 
1895. Teacher of piano and 
of importance. ' 
12—Emit Liesiine (leeb’ling), 
Germany, 1851; d. Chicage 
Jan. 20, 1914. Came to # 
States in youth. An emine 
and pianist and the compose 
able piano pieces and songs. 
13—Epuarp Lassen (lahs-sen), 
hagen, Denmark, 1830; 4 
Germany, January 15, 19 
Liszt’s successor as court- 
Composed orchestral works, 
eral operas. 
14—Dr. Epcar Stmiman K 
Sparta, Wisconsin, 1857. — 
guished American musician) 
composer in various forms, tt 
writer. ‘ 
15—JoHANN Friepricu Fascu, b 
Germany, 1688; d. Zerbst, 
5, 1758. One of the impor 
posers of church music of 
16—Hetxricu Ernst Kayser (1 
Altona, Germany, 1815; 
burg, January 17, 1888. Vi 
the composer of etudes for ' 
17—Lovuis C. Etson, b. Bosto 
chusetts, 1848; d. there 
1920. Classed among Am 
est theorists. Was a co 
lator and author of many va 
umes. a 
18—Von Supp (soop-pay), 
Dalmatia, 1820; d. Vie 
May 21, 1895. Very pop 
of light opera. The Ov 
and Peasant” a favorite. 
19—Rosert  Gortpseck, b. Po 
many, 1839; came to United 
youth and died at St. 1s 
May 16, 1908. A composé 
forms and for the piano. 
20—THeopor D6uter (day'ler), 
Italy, 1814; d. Florence, Fel 
1856. An accomplished piat 
creator of much worthy 
21—Cuartes THfopore Mata 
arb), b. Paris, France, 1é 
ber 6, 1911. Author a 
22—ALEssANDRO Rotra, b. 
1757; d. Milan, Septemb 
(Continued on pag 
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| losé Tturbi, Spain's foremost pianist, was born in Valencia, Spain, on November 

im 22 Despite his youth, he is placed in the first rank of contemporary pianists. 
He studied in the Conservatory of Valencia, winning first prise in piano, at the 

| 

: 


2, 1895. 
of thirteen. 


aoe 


seventeen, 
; 


ythm and Gechnic the Keys 
to Interpretation 


iew with the Sensationally Successful Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Jost Irursi 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE 
By FLroreNcE LEONARD 


A Deteoric Success 


He went to Joaqun Malats, at Barcelona, then to the Parts 
Conservatory, where he worked under Staub and graduated with first honors at 


In 1919 the Conservatory of Geneva offered him the post of the head of the 


concert activities had expanded so much that he had no time for teaching. 


| Iturbi has played all over Europe and South America. 
made in Philadelphia, October 10, 1929, with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 


Leopold Stokowski. 


life and worth. 


| piano faculty, a position once held by Frans Lisst. 
| 


He plays all the composers, from Bach and Scarlatti to the 
wiost modern, from whom he selects only that material which seems to him to have 


But after four years, [turbi's 


His American debut was 


FULAR rhythms are typical of 
ish music. But these irregularities 
ways enclosed or framed in by 
‘regular rhythms. We must, there- 
careful not to make the irregulari- 
prominent. We must not em- 
them too much, lest we forget the 
y of the outline. 

ic is not a mere collection of 
fies; it is, rather, as one might 
erly disorder,” “regular irregu- 
re are always two opposite 
in Spanish music, pure 


Ts gall 


ends for its interest 
It is not a mere intro- 
red as a real subject. 


ituelle de Feu de Falla 


ars as the second sub- 
h the rhythmic subject, 


The theme from “Triana” is again a 
rhythmic subject. It develops more com- 
plications than the preceding rhythmic fig- 
ure, and recurs several times, either as the 
chief subject or as combined with other 
rhythmic or melodic ideas. 


Ex.14 


De o fo 
2) 7 | 
x oem 

as ,coeeee me ete [eT 
53° uum oe 


bien chanté 


Here melody is the chief interest, yet it 
is. accompanied by striking rhythmic fig- 
ures. 

The rhythm is sometimes syncopated and 
sometimes not. It often changes from a 
three-beat rhythm to a two-beat rhythm 
and the reverse. But there must always be 
one steady line which may include, per- 
haps, several different rhythm germs or 
motifs within its outline. 


de Falla 


’ Cubana 


The irregular construction of this mel- 
ody is typical, and one of its principal 
charms. We observe a phrase of three 
measures followed by a phrase of six 
measures. 


Count 


G oi 
io a oS 
CO 


This is an example of a long melodic 
line which develops with freedom and is, 
nevertheless, not too irregular. 


The accent in these rhythms does not 
always fall on the “strong beat,’ so-called 
—that is, the first beat in the measure—but 
often on other beats. This irregularity is 
true of much folk music. It is true of 
Russian music. It is also true of “jazz.” 
Folk music often begins on a syncopation. 


Triana Albeniz 


. Nef be Nef | Ne 
fe yy -  ~ Tes if ff Teg ee 

at aw oo eee SS Se, 
SSS ey 
"2 ae OS 9 eee 

& a ae H 


of 
rhythms came after such rhythms, not be- 


The analysis and _ classification 
fore them. The investigators of music 
were the ones who divided it into 1-2-3 and 
1-2 rhythms. Music was created first; the 
“travelling libraries” of the savants came 
afterward. 

In Stravinsky’s “Petroushka,” for piano, 


is an example of these changing rhythms, 
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Ex.4 


We feel, here, three groups of three- 


beat: rhythms, aswel (2-d.00(23. a2. on, see 

last group overlaps with the following 

group as l at But the new groups ap- 
}1|2. 

pear as 12, 12, 12. Somewhat later, the 

two-beat groups are repeated and merge 

into three-beat groups again. 

This melody appears written in ternary 
rhythm (3/2) but it is often in binary 
rhythm also (2/3). 

A phrase must unfold itself until it has 
come to the end of its message. It must 
not stop merely because it has come to the 
fourth beat or the third beat or the fourth 
measure. When we are writing a letter, we 
do not stop because we reach the edge of 
the paper. We continue on the next line. 

So music is made in phrases, not in 
measures, limited by bars. 

Much of the Spanish music requires 
sharp contrasts in the phrases, sudden 
changes from f to p, or ff to pp, or similar 
effects. But we must be careful not to 
make the changes too frequent, or they 
will fail to make their effect. Triana by 
Albéniz is an example of strong contrasts: 
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“Triana;”’ Albeniz 


Observe in this extract from “Triana,” 
the sudden changes of dynamics. One group 
is marked >= and presently the reverse 
=> is conrasted with it—not as crescendo 
followed by decrescendo, but as a con- 
trasted effect. 


Bx,5> 


Consider the costume of the Harlequin, 
made of alternating blocks of two con- 


trasting colors. At a little distance the two 
colors blend into one vague tint. So it is 
with the music. We must make contrasts 
of long lines, and not too many small 
ones, or else we shall lose our effect. We 
must give contour, outline, body, to our 
form, and then the small phrases must fall 
into place as part of the large outline. 

The short phrases are like the extrem- 
ities of the body, the fingers, for instance. 
They must move; they must have supple 
movements. But these movements must 
all have their source in the mass of the 
body itself If they are not so related to 
the body, are not held together by it, not 
part of its organism, they become, as it 
were, epileptic, or, even worse, lifeless. 

In Spanish music, the three great names 
are de Falla, Albéniz, and Granados. These 
are ‘great in that they restored to their 
country the music of the people; and they 
did this by giving form, structure, to the 
popular music. 

Albéniz had great inspiration, Granados, 
too, had inspiration. |! associate him in my 
mind with Schubert. But, although he 
had this gift, the working out of his ideas 
was not so fine as that of Albeniz, De 


Falla with his impressionism has given ws 
the quintessence of Spanish music. It is 
as if he had plucked for us the carnation, 
the most fragrant of flowers. We go into 
a garden which is full of herbs, and we 
seek till we have found the best of flowers, 
the most fragrant for our bouquet. Stch 
is de Falla’s music. 

Many foreigners have tried to write mu- 
sic which is characteristic of Spain, But 
for the honor of my country and in grati- 
tude to her I must say that they cannot 
write music which is true to Spain any 
more than a foreigner can write true 
Russian music or true Italian music or true 
American music. Such writers are like 
arctic explorers who never do reach the 
Pole. They confuse the real goal with 
the distant view. Even “Carmen,” clever 
and gifted as Bizet was, is not Spanish. 
Bizet’s Carmen is a Mimi or an Antoinette. 
The laughter, so to speak, rings false. 


Composers of Today 


T IS DIFFICULT in these days, to 

find a truly characteristic composer. 
There are many very good composers who 
have constructed admirable works, But, 
unfortunately, these composers were pre- 
ceded by other men, men who were called 
Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Debussy. When I hear the later 
ones I know that they are merely saluting 
or copying the great ones. 

That sort of music I call useless, It 
reminds me of the’ workman who brings 
home to his wife the evening paper which 
he flourishes before her with great joy 
saying, “Here is a paper which mentions 
me, and I am very happy.” 

“But where?” asks his wife, after search- 
ing the paper through. 

“Look here,” he points proudly. 

“But I do not see anything about you.” 

“T shall read it to you,’ he exclaims.— 
“‘The subway carried, this year, thirty 
million passengers.’ Do you see? I was one 
of the passengers!” 

So insignificant is music which is mere 
imitation. 


(To be continued in May) 


“Practice a difficult passage over and 
over slowly, avoiding nervous and jerky 
movements. Of course, in a slow tempo 
almost any kind of movement will do to 
sound the notes; but when speed is later 
developed, there will be no security, and 
an even tone or a very great degree of 
speed will be impossible unless all move- 
ments of the hand are natural, So, in slow 
practice, one should seek to make the mo- 
tion from key to key continuous. There 
should be no resting upon one key, fol- 
lowed by a hurried jab or leap to the next.” 

—ALEXANDER RAas, 


THE 


Glossary of Spanish PCusical Gern 
and Related Words 


By E. A. BARRELL 


j is like h. 


z is like th. 


A 


Alala: a Galician folk song. 

Alborada: a morning serenade. 

Arada: a song sung in Castile to accompany 
ploughing. 


B 


Bailes: dances. 

Bailetes: dancers. 

Bajo: bass. 

Ball de bastones: a Catalonian dance, literally 
“dance of the sticks.” > 

Ball del Ciri: a Catalonian taper dance. 

Bandurria: mandolin. 

Baritono: baritone, 

Bolero: a brisk dance in 3/4 time, with well- 
marked rhythm. It probably originated in 
Italy rather than in Spain. Its antiquity is 
much less than that of the seguidilla and other 
dances of the latter country. 


Cc 


Cachucha: an old Spanish dance, not seen today. 
Cafias: Andalusian folk songs, not accompanied 
by dancing. 

Cancons 

Cantos 

Canciones 

Cantarcillos 

Cancioneros: collections of songs. 

Canteares: singers. 

Cante hondo: primitive Andalusian folk songs, 
incorrectly called cante jondo, For a fasci- 
nating discussion of these, see “Manuel de 
Falla and Spanish Music” by J. B. Trend, 
pages 23-25. 

Castafiuelas: castanets. Instruments, consisting 
of two small ivory or wooden shells, clicked 

to dances and 

meaning 


: songs of varying types. 


in accompaniment 
From the Latin castanea, 


together 
music, 
chestnut. 

Cejuela: a device applied to guitars to change 
their pitch, 

Chiroula: a type of musical pipe found in the 
Basque provinces. 

Cigarrera: a cigarette girl, as Carmen in the 
opera of that name. 

Cuplés: songs composed of couplets. 


D 


Dans du ventre: a lively dance of Moorish 
origin. 


Dansones: a dance of Southern Spain. 


EL TEATRO REAL 
Madrid's Magnificent Opera House Recently Reconstructed 


IMPORTANT NoTE ON SPANISH PRONUNCIATION: 
c before e or i is like th; otherwise like k. 
g before e or i is like h. 


ll is like the ll in million. 
fi is like the gn in mignonette. 


E 


Eglogas: a species of sarsuela. (Ses 
Espafiolada:.a term used in Spain t 

a piece of music in pseudo-Spanist 
Estribillo: the customary word for ; 


F 


Fandango: a very old dance, one of 
and gayest of all the Spanish ¢ 
3/8 time, it recalls the bacchanale 
times. : 

Fandanguillo: a short fandango. TJIl 
several diminutive endings found ~ 

Farruca: a dance in 2/4 or alla brey 

Fiesta: holiday. 

Flamenco: a gypsy dance, so call 
reason that gypsies were formerly ¢ 
have come from Holland, ; 

Folias: a set of dances danced to a s 
treated in various ways, with free 
ment of castanets and outbursts + 

Funciones: separate sections of a th 
tertainment in which each part co 
short play. Thus there are usua 
five funciones in an evening’s perfo 


G 


Galligada: see Mufieira, 
Genero chico: a short type of ope 
tainment as contrasted with a 
opera. } 
Gitano: gypsy (feminine, gitana.) — 
Goyescas: the name of an opera | 
formed into a piano suite, by the no 
composer, Enrique Granados. It 
pictures by the artist Goya. 
Granadina: a dance of Granada, in) 
Guitarra: the guitar, that ubiquito 
instrument. Mr. Carl van Vecht 
that they are as common in that 
“pea-shooters in New England.” 


H 


Habafiera: one of the most fam 
dances, swaying and languorous 
2/4 time. One of the notable — 
this. dance in the writings of a 
composer is the habanera in a 
“Carmen,” | 

I b 


Iberia: the Latin name of the Spanil 
Debussy’s orchestral sketch with 
especially brilliant and characte 


4 4 


J 

Jacara: see Zacara 

Jota: a sort of waltz, but of a fie 
Alternately danced and sung, t 
inated in Aragon and is often 
jota aragonesa, though popular a 
The text refers to local incide 
quently, therefore, contains perso 
of comic purport. L 


Las Habas Verdes (The Green | 
bafieras in 2/4 time. i 
Latd: a lute. It is played with 
is tuned in fourths. } 


Malaguena: a dance in 3/4 or $ 
couplet form. Its tempo is 
somewhat languorous. 

Manchegas: the seguidilla as 
province of La Mancha. 

Martinetes: gypsy songs. 

Mufeira: a vigorous Galician dane 
occasionally known as the galli 

Murciana: a dance seen nS 


Murcia. 
N 
Noche: night. 
(Continued on pa 


Holy Week in Seville 


By JutiA E. ScHELLING 


Thou of temples old or altars new 
Standest alone with nothing like to thee. 


Miss Schelling, who is the author of another article in this issue, 
‘is a pianist and lecturer of renown, who has been selected to deliver 
“special interpretative lectures at the coming Wagner festival at Bay- 


| 

i} 

TIESE WORDS Lord Byron de- 
4id the Cathedral of Seville with its 
it) Moorish Giralda (Bell Tower) 
wing. the old city. The Giralda, 
wig Seville’s famous bells, was origi- 
dminaret, the Al-miner (Crier of 
1 of the great mosque of Moorish 
" Tt is a fine representative of 
warchitecture. Its only rival in 
aeonstruction is the Kutub Minar 


stells in the open arches at the top 
@Giralda have been baptized with 
a! each bearing the name of a saint. 
fe children of Seville know the 
sf the great sweet bells, and call to 
#turn as they cali the whole city to 
a The Cathedral itself is built 
ie foundations of a great mosque 
“thquake, not the hand of man, had 
« Seville was once a walled city; 
twalls were eleven miles in circum- 
*| Twelve gates, with one hundred 
iy towers, protected this sacred city 
«Moors from the invasion of her 
i, Her beauty and the curious old 
©, the vivid costumes of her people, 
fit and grace, all have inspired 
© and musicians alike. Seville was 
ihplace of Velasquez and of Murillo. 
‘glorious paintings are scattered 
Nat the city, in churches, hospitals, 
thomes, museums, with many in the 
fal Mozart gives us a charming 


L structure, 
| largest 


‘ 


OUS CATHEDRAL OF SEVLLE 
td Moorish, part Gothic, 
athedral in the world, 


A Storied Fane 


HE CATHEDRAL is one of the 

largest three in the world, the other 
two being St. Peter’s at Rome and the 
Mezquista at Cordova. The Seville Cathe- 
dral is four hundred and fifteen feet long, 
two hundred and seventy wide; while the 
Giralda is almost three hundred feet high. 
The famous bells and chimes are reached 
by an inclined plane leading to the top of 
the wonderful old tower. So wide is this 
plane that it is said that a Roman noble 
drove his chariot to the very top. Tradition 
does not tell us how he turned and re- 


turned. The two great organs in the 
Cathedral are world famous. A Vox 
Humana stop in the larger one is so 


precious that it is permitted to be used only 
during Holy Week. Its quality of tone is 
so human that, when heard, it is hard to 
realize that it is not the voice of a living 
person. The secret of making this Vox 
Humana stop died with its inventor, in the 
sixteenth century. Very few now remain 
in the perfect condition of the one at 
Seville. As the Stradivarius excels all 
later made violins, so is it true of this or 
Humana stop in the Cathedral of Seville. 

The image of the “Virgin of the Cathe- 
dral,” the Virgin de los Reyes, is a very 
precious one. She was presented to Seville 
by St. Louis of France, through St. Fer- 
dinand, in the thirteenth century. She is 
life size, with movable arms, with hair of 
spun gold, and is seated upon a silver 
throne. The embalmed body of the great 
king of Spain, St. Ferdinand, rests in a 
coffin of metal covered by gorgeous dra- 
peries and costly jewels, which is opened 
on great occasions. The body 
is said to be in a state of perfect 
preservation. Near the coffin is 
placed a tiny statuette which St. 
Ferdinand always carried into 
battle, attached to his saddle bow. 
It is the “Vergen de los Batallas,” 
of early French workmanship. 
But far more interesting to the 
pilgrim of today for Holy Week 
in Seville is the tomb of Chris- 
topher Columbus, a shrine before 
which every American knee 
should bend. 


Columbus Returns 


N THE GOLDEN AGE of 

Spain,- on Palm Sunday of 
1493, Columbus returned to Se- 
ville, after his first voyage into 
the great unknown regions of the 
world. What a triumphal re- 
turn to old Spain was that of the 
discoverer of the “Indies”! All 
the bells in the great tower of 
the Giralda pealed forth their joy- 
ous welcome; and the glad re- 
frain was answered below in the 
old Cathedral by the Te Deum 
and prayers of the kneeling mul- 
titude. 

The Cathedral, with its statuary, 
its paintings, its primitive rites, 
and Christian ceremonials, is the 
throbbing heart, the brain, the 
force, and the very life of Seville. 


—BYRON. 


reuth. 
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She is a sister of the noted pianist, Ernest Schelling, and of 


Prof. Felix Schelling of the University of Pennsylvaria. These articles 
are the fruits of wide reading and travel. 


Holy Week 

SENS SANTA (Holy Week) is 
a moving religious drama, beginning 
on Palm Sunday and ending Easter Day. 
The actors are every man, woman and child 
in Seville and of the towns nearby. The 
artists, the principals in this religious dra- 
ma, are the images from every church un- 
der the dominion of the Cathedral. The 
curtain for this immense drama is the 
rising sun on the morning of Palm Sunday. 
The first act is staged outside of the 
Cathedral, just after the blessing of the 
palms, symbolizing Christ’s triumph over 
death. A procession of the clergy, in 
gorgeous vestments, followed by the chant- 
ing choir, leaves the church by the north 
portal which is heavily draped in purple. 
They march around the huge Cathedral to 
the south door, which is closed. An im- 
mense crowd meets them here, waving 
palms and shouting as the huge bells of the 
Giralda clash and boom. The Archbishop 
knocks at the closed door with the foot of 
the cross, and the crowd, like a well trained 
chorus, is hushed and expectant. All eyes 
are turned to the closed door, as if ex- 
pecting a miracle. Slowly it swings back, 
and the princely procession reénters the 
dark church, followed by the multitude, and 
the solemn Palm Sunday mass begins. 
Thus ends the first act of this long drama. 


Processions of the Images 


(Ob A YEAR the. truly wonderful 
images of the Virgin, of Christ and 
the apostles, of the Madonna and child, life 
size and of rare and beautiful workmanship, 
are taken, by adoring hands, from their 
sacred niches, placed upon pasos (floats, 
we should call them) and carried through 
the streets of Seville. These processions, 
beginning at sundown, last often” through 
the entire night. Each paso forms a most 
spectacular pageant“* Each has a military 
band, or a choir of drums. The military 
bands of Spain are mounted, even the kettle- 
drums being placed on the back of a 
spirited horse. 

The clergy follow the band, with cross, 
banner and choir boys; and often the 
treasures of the church are carried through 
the streets. Then comes a body of men 
dressed like Roman soldiers, to remind us 
that Roman soldiers accompanied Christ to 
Calvary. Next will be a paso with the 
sacred image, which is followed by hun- 
dreds of penitents, all dressed alike in the 
habit of the brotherhood, a garment com- 
pletely hiding the identity of the wearer. 
It is very like the habit of our Ku Klux 
Klan, only made of gorgeous colors and 
costly materials. All have bare feet, the 
white feet of the hidalgos side by side of 
the gnarled feet of the poor wretch who 
has never owned a pair of shoes in all his 
life. They march three or five abreast, all 
carrying huge lighted wax candles; and the 
faces of the men are never seen, only the 
eyes being visible. The women do not cover 
their faces, nor uncover their feet; and all 
are dressed in deepest mourning, with the 
inevitable black mantilla thrown over the 
head. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE HOLY WEEK 
FESTIVAL IN SEVILLE 


The Virgin 

HE DOMINANT FEATURE of 
every procession is always the sacred 
image of the Virgin of her church. She is 
dressed in her costliest state robes, adorned 
with her most precious jewels, and often 
wears the jewels of the ladies of the court 
who vie with each other in lending their 
treasures for the Virgin to wear in her pro- 
cession. The train of the robe of the Virgin 
is often embroidered in rare gems and pure 
gold; and it always reaches far over the 
edge of the huge paso. Sometimes the 
sacred image is dressed in the colors of 
her order, the same as worn by her fol- 
lowing of the brotherhood. That of the 
Virgin of the Sacred Desert is yellow and 
scarlet; the Virgin of the Sacred Thrust, 
scarlet and white; our Lady of Hope, vivid 
scarlet. The Spanish scarlet is almost a 
flame. Our Lady of Silence, from a 
small church in the village of Triana, 
mostly inhabited by gypsies, is surrounded 
by one hundred fifty dozen red carnations. 
These pasos are propelled through the 
narrow, twisting streets by twenty men 
under the platform of the float, the sides 
of which are draped in magnificent em- 
broidery and cloth of gold trappings, reach- 
ing almost to the ground and completely 
hiding the sweating, struggling gang be- 
neath the heavy canopy. The men are 
given a rest quite often. The leader 
signals for “time” and the great car, with 
its precious burden, comes to a halt. The 
exhausted men poke their heads out from 
beneath the fringes to catch a breath of 
air, or to call “Hay-agua-a-a-a!”” Immedi- 
ately a picturesque water-seller springs 
up from the crowd. He is very ragged, 
very dirty, and very bare-legged,* with a 
wide belt from which dirty glasses are 
suspended; and he carries on his shoulders 
an earthenware water jug. After he has 
refreshed the propellers of the Virgin’s car, 
the signal is given “move on.” Muffled 
drums and clashing cymbals are heard and 
the paso passes on to be followed by the 
next, and the next, each possessing some 

special feature of interest. 
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The Royal Buglers 

| Rok KING OF SPAIN has always 
been on friendly terms with Seville, 
and once a year he lends his Royal Buglers 
for the Semana Santa. The Royal Buglers 
are justly famous. They are mounted on 
superb horses; their uniform is gorgeous; 
and many of them are said to play on 
golden bugles. Their skill is marvelous, 
and since Granados reconstructed the mili- 
tary music of Spain for His Majesty King 
Alfonzo XIII, these clever buglers have 
been given a chance to display their skill. 
Whenever the procession pauses to rest, 
they are cheered by the enthusiastic multi- 
tude. They, however, do not pause to rest 
but to play; and it is a joy to hear them. 
They always follow in the train of the 

Virgin of the Cathedral. 

It takes three hours for the usual eve- 
ning procession to pass one spot. Twenty- 
six churches are often represented in one 
night. The famous Christo de la Ex- 
piracion, on a paso, represents Christ on 
the Cross at the moment of his death. All 
the awful details are depicted in this won- 
derful carving; the contraction of the 
muscles; the thorns in the forehead; the 
expiring agony. It is terribly realistic, 
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when seen by the light of flickering wax ~ 


candles, on the slowly moving platform. 

The last paso of all is that of Our Lady 
of Solitude. Everything here is white, 
with thousands of white roses in silver 
vases surrounding the sorrowing Mother 
of God. She is the last to enter the Cathe- 
dral. 

After parading through the crowded 
streets, the final stop for all processions is 
before the high altar inside of the austere 
old church. The interior of the Cathedral 
is so immense that the paso, propelled 
often by thirty men, enters and pauses for 
the blessing before the Virgin which has 
now been replaced upon her silver throne, 
to rest there till the next Semana Santa. 


Return. of the Images 


FTER an elaborate service, each paso 

returns to its own church where the 
images are replaced in their niches and 
the followers disband. The disbanding of 
the brotherhoods is almost as interesting 
as their assembling. After the blessing in 
the Cathedral, the procession goes at a 
more rapid pace. It sometimes halts before 
a wine shop, where the thirsty penitents 
pause for the much needed refreshment. 
Let us follow Our Lady of Silence to the 
small village of Triana on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir. The name of this river, in 
the Moorish language, is Great River; and 
Sevillians will tell you that the Guadal- 
quivir salts the sea. The making of tiles 


“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” 


and pottery from the mud of the river is 
the principal industry of the gypsy in- 
habitants of the little village of Triana. 
Their work is very beautiful and very dis- 
tinctive; and the principal manufactory was 
once an old convent, now used for com- 
mercial purposes. 

It is almost dawn and yet the streets of 
the little town are crowded with men, 


women and children eager to welcome Our 
Lady of Silence back to her home, and to 
see her safe again in her niche above the 


THE NEW SONG 
A PRACTICE HOUR IN SPAIN 


high altar. In the Patrocinio Chapel, also 
in Triana, the wonderful Christo de la Ex- 
piacion, almost the last to enter the Cathe- 
dral, is being replaced. After the image 
is taken from the paso, it is reverently 
laid upon the stone floor of the church, and 
the silent people of the little village pass 
by and gaze upon the last agony of the 
Christ. It is too realistic, as seen again in 
the uncertain light or almost extinguished 
candles and the weird light of the rising 
sun. The sobs of the women, as they file 
past the prostrate image, mingle strangely 
with the cries of the awakening city on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir. 


Cry of the Arab 


CHARMING dramatic touch is added 

to the monotonous splendor of the 
passing pageant when a lone voice is sud- 
denly heard chanting from a balcony, or 
perhaps a tower, or even from the dense 
crowd. At times it seems a cry for mercy; 
again, an outburst of joy; again it seems 
like the wail of a lost soul, the wandering 
spirit of the Arab of long ago. 
This weird voice is always heard 
when the car of the Virgin 
pauses; and that vast crowd, 
moved by tradition and faith, is 
always hushed. These little de- 


votional songs are called “Saetas,” 
and one, when translated, ran 
thus : 

“SAETA” 


“Barefooted, and covered with 
clammy sweat, Jesus goes 
on his way! 

Now his strength is failing 
him; he can no longer bear 
the cross! A man is help- 
ing him with it! 

“Who will lend me a ladder, 
that I may mount to the 
beams of the cross, to take 
the crown of thorns from 
Jesus the Nazarene? 

“Thou art the crown of 
heaven, a palm of victory, 
a reliquary of glory, 
Mother of God! O Mother 
of God!” 


The simplicity of those little 
cries is most artistic and spectac- 
ular; but everything in Spain is 


_of the Arab 


spectacular! Nothing is more so than 
the Miserere which is sung in the Cathe- 
dral by the full choir with full orchestra 
and the magnificent organ, with the solo 
parts taken by the favorite singers of the 
Royal Opera of Madrid. For days be- 
fore this musical event the newspapers 
proclaim the coming of the tenor who 
dominates the ancient Miserere of Eslava. 

Eslava was a Sevillian, and his music is 
seldom heard outside of the Cathedral. 
Strings are the important voice in the or- 
chestra. Ancient lutes are used with 
charming effect. The lute is an outcome 
instrument known as_ the 
Al-oud;-and the use of the lute enhances 
the weird oriental quality of Eslava’s 
Miserere. 

Seats must be secured for the Miserere 
as for the opera; and so great are the 
crowds that it is always given twice dur- 
ing Holy Week. 

Another dramatic feature of this re- 
ligious drama is the washing of the feet 
of twelve paupers, in the chancel of the 
Cathedral. The King performs this cere- 
mony, if present; in his absence, the Arch- 
bishop takes his place. Of thirteen old 
men, who look like scared rabbits, each 
puts his best foot forward, which is duly 
sprinkled with perfumed water by His Ma- 
jesty the King. After this ceremony, a 
feast is spread, and the King and his suite 
wait upon the old men; then each is given 
a bit of money and dismissed, to talk about 
this great honor to the end of his life. 

On Good Friday the Veil of the Temple 
is rent, accompanied by the solemn roll of 
mufled drums and clashing cymbals; and 
all the bells in all the church towers of 
Seville are enveloped in layer upon layer 
of old cloth, till they are heard as through 
a mist, as they whisper the call to prayer. 
Traffic, too, is stopped not to be resumed 
for forty-eight hours. No trains enter the 
city; no trams are permitted to run; no 
motors or carriages may move during those 
silent hours. 

There is something ghostly about the 
streets as all their natives glide hither and 
yonder in their black apparel of the season. 
The writer sat among the multitude on tiers 
of chairs on the foot-pavements, watching 
the pageant of pasos. The night was 
chilly; and, as she rose to draw her pale 
blue army cape more closely about her 
shivering shoulders, she felt a twinge of 


Tusical Story of Barcelona 
(Continved from page 238) 


the world. They receive exactly what the 
wealthy people receive in the way of sym- 
phony and chamber concerts, but the work- 
man and his family pays only eight pesetas 
or about one dollar a year for six sym- 
phony concerts and six chamber music con- 
certs. This society has three thousand, 
five hundred members. It publishes its 
own musical review, known as “Fruiciones” 
written by the members and printed by 
them. The high character of the publica- 
tion is indicated by ithe leading articles in 
the September number, The Genius of 
Chopin, Chamber Music, Books and Lit- 
erature, Edouard Risler, The Musical 


Pylusic an Indispensable Human Need 


By Gustave L. BECKER 


Music, when rightly studied as an Art, 
with its symmetry, variety, contrast, unity 
and harmony, develops a higher apprecia- 
tion of what is grand and” beautiful, thus 
exerting a refining influence. upon mind 
and soul. 

When studied as a Language, it opens 
up new and wider areas for a free and 
natural expression of the inner, real self, 
and aids religion to impress the great 


.too susceptible hearts of love-lor 


THE | 


isolation mingled with amusem 
country lad whispered in awe 
his companion: ‘Senorita 


Americana ! 


Last Act of the Religious 


[T° IS Easter Day. The 
rises once more for the last 
great drama. The church, so d 
week, is now ablaze with light. 
upon thousands of wax candles 
its altars. The crowds are will 
for hours while the holy office 
proceeds. At last the long servic 
the last curtain descends upor 
drama. . 
Sports 
GUDDENEY. the cock pits 6 
theaters light up; and th 
who has been such a good 
whole week, feels that he has ez 
ward. He now calls for his fa 
the bull fight. All roads lead 
del Toros, and what a merry 
Eight bulls, instead of six, ¢ 
patched for the first bull 
son. No man is too poor to tal 
to the bull fight on Easter St 
arena is a wonderful sight, 
and galleries decorated with « 
tries and brilliant shawls, 
display their beauty. The « 
the women are gorgeous and nm 
by those of the handsome Se: 
arena. The bright eyes of t 
sparkle from under their whit 
creating a glowing picture. } 
men is there, with a single | 
in the dark masses of her hair. 
yannis and Leporellos still thrur 


Instinctively one looks for Dor 
Zerlinas, and Elviras in that 
crowd. 

No wonder that Seville inspit 
musicians, and poets. But, ala 
is no musical excuse for des 
first bull fight of the season, & 
as that might be. There is no n 
ing barbaric enough to stage 
spectacular of all barbaric spor 
little sketch of Holy Week in S 
close with the salutation which 
at every turn on Easter Day, 1 
young, from rich to poor, from / 
to the King. That salutation i: 
risen”; the answer, “Yes, rise 


Movement. The paper is prin 
Catalan dialect. 


# 
SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 
CASALS’ INTERVII 

1. What was Clavé’s metho 
lating interest in music? 


2. How does the geographii 
Barcelona influence its music 
3. Name four Catalonian 
4. What is the Workman 
Society? . 
5. What is Casals’ chief 
Barcelona's musical life? 


spiritual truths, where words @ 

When studied as a Science, and 
eral along modern, scientific ( 
and psychological) methods, i 
number of different ways as” 
tor towards intellectual devel 
tainly as much so as an. 
hined course in languages and 

And then what consolation | 


it may bestow! “D 
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Some Pylodern Spanish (omposers 


By JoACHIN TuRINA 


THE ETUDE has the honor of presenting the following 
article from one of the foremost Spanish composers of the day. 
It was prepared as a digest of a series of lectures given in Ha- 


JOACHIN TURINA 


? MUSICAL reaction of Spain 
| due to three Catalan composers, 
adrell, Albéniz and Granados. It is 
‘pny with reactions that occurred 
«| countries. For this reason, Pe- 
lerit is very great. He divined 
yh he could do on the basis of the 
*n, and he maintained this point 

Many years ago, when the Spanish 
) presented a panorama frankly 
.| Pedrell conducted a great enter- 
ich, but for the aid of Albéniz and 
, might have remained unknown. 
¢ undertaking had the support of 
lla and others, including the 

these lines, who contributed as 
= he was able. We shall now touch 
‘| most important events in the lives 
composers mentioned above. 


Wi 


BLIPE PEpRELL 

lip’-pay pay-drell’) 
PEDRELL was born in 
(Catalonia), February 19, 
d piano as well as com- 
entirely without the aid of 
ained only by a very serious 
, he rapidly passed through 
of his artistic career. When 
-three, his opera “El tltimo 
its premiére in Barcelona. 
ost notable works are the 
odo” (1875), “Tasso a 
) and the lyrical dramas 
d “Los Pirineos,” the last 
in 1902. Among his sym- 
are included “Marcia Festi- 
Romea,” “Marcia a Mistral,” 
Montanya” (symphonic 
atinada,” a poetic tableau 
id soloists with orchestral ac- 
a “Symphonic Glossary” 
with soloists. His essays 
ects include “Por Nuestra 
Muisicos Anénimos,” “His- 
‘Musica Sacra” and “Dic- 
de la miisica” (1894). He 
age of eighty-one. 
is very great, both in 
ity, he having expounded 

ks, compilations, com- 


positions and concerts. Pedrell in his 
esthetics adopts in part the ideas of Wag- 
ner and the modern Russian composers and 
affirms that music should be born from the 
national consciousness which source pro- 
duces the popular songs from which same 
songs emerges the musical technic. Pedrell, 
therefore, adopts the leitmotif of Wagner 
as well as the forms of modern musical 
drama, the method of orchestration and 
“symphonic construction.” He does so not 
with the intention of making a servile 
copy of foreign ideas but rather as an as- 
similation of spirit, according to the Span- 
ish style, so that that nation may form its 
own lyrical art. 


Isaac ALBENIZ 
(ee’-sack ahl-bay’-nith) 
Pee ALBENIZ was born in Campro- 
don (Catalonia), May 29, 1860, He was 
endowed with a very powerful musical 
temperament which manifested itself from 
infancy. 

At four years of age he gave a piano 
recital in Barcelona. At the age of six he 
studied some months with Marmontel in 
Paris. From his sixth to his eighth year 
he studied intermittently with Mendizabal 
and Ajero at the Conservatory of Madrid, 
but his restless spirit compelled him to 
leave home. As a result he indulged in 
meanderings, during which period he gave 
many improvised recitals, in this manner 
traveling through a very large part of 
Spain. 

For five months he studied with Maestro 
Eduardo Compa. In Cadiz, at the age of 
twelve, he embarked without passage on 
a boat bound for America. After under- 
going many hardships there, he succeeded 
in giving some concerts in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil. Then with the sum 
of two thousand dollars he went to Cuba, 
where his father granted him his majority. 
Irom that point he started on a tour which 
took him to the United States and England. 
Later we find him in Leipzig with Jadas- 
sohn and Reinecke, Professors at the Con- 
servatory, until, having reached the end of 
his resources, he returned to Madrid, at 
the age of fifteen. 


I. ALBENIZ 


vana and was done with the collaboration of the well-known 
Cuban educator, Senora Maria Jones de Castro, director of the 
International Conservatory in the Cuban Capital. 


Brussels and Liszt 
i NDER THE PROTECTION of 
Count de Morphy, Secretary of Al- 
fonso XII, he obtained the means with 
which to study in the Conservatory of 
Brussels. For a while certain companions 
exerted an evil influence on the life and 
studies of the young man, but the suicide 
of one of his Bohemian companions caused 
a sudden reaction, with the result that he 
applied himself to his work so assiduously 
during the month preceding examinations 
that he won first prize, of which fact the 
Conservatory retained ineffaceable recol- 
lections. Having finished his work in Brus- 
sels, he went to Budapest where he studied 
with Franz Liszt. 

In 1883 he established relations with 
Maestro Felipe Pedrell, and the same year 
he married Rosita Jordana who brought 
tranquillity into his disordered life. At this 
time an unfortunate speculation on the 
Stock Exchange brought in its wake huge 
debts for which he paid, literally, with the 
“sweat of his brow.’ He became 


JOAQUIN NIN 


famous in Spain that he was hailed as the 
Spanish Rubinstein. 

In 1889 Albéniz was under contract with 
the House of Erard in Paris where he gave 
a concert in which his own composi- 
tions figured exclusively. 

The works of Albéniz number two hun- 
dred. Among these the most outstanding 
are the operas ‘‘Pepita Jiménez” and 
“Merlin,” the suite for orchestra, ‘“Cata- 
lonia,” the typical “Azulejos” (the comple- 
tion of which was hindered by death) and 
the beautiful series of pianistic tableaux 
represented in the collection “Iberia.” 

Tsaac Albéniz, virtuoso, marvelous com- 
poser, who reformed pianistic technic and 
modern harmony in the world of music, 
died at the age of forty-nine in Cambé les 
Bains, May 18, 1909. 


MANvuEL DE FALLA 
(man’-you-ell deh fy’-yah) 
Ay ies DE FALLA was born in 
Cadiz (Andalucia), November 23, 
1876. He studied in his native city with 


sO j 
| 


MANUEL DE FALLA 


the Professors Odero, Broca and Eloisa 
Galluzo, and in Madrid with Maestro Pe- 


drell and Jose Tragé. In 1907 he received 
suggestions and advice from Dukas and 
Debussy. 


Falla has made his technic in accordance 
with his temperament and his personal 
manner of viewing art. Intensely fantas- 
tic, imbued with extraordinary Spanish 
sentiment and master of a new and quite 
individual technic, he has a dual person- 
ality; he feels the turbulent emotions of 
the gypsy and at the same time he is a 
mystic. In his opera “La vida breve,” per- 
formed in Nice in 1913, one is able to dis- 
tinguish certain characteristics distinctly 
of gypsy origin, which reach their height 
in “El amor brujo,” performed in 1915 at 
the Teatro Lara in Madrid. A little later 


de Falla deviated toward new horizons 
and this is noticeable in “El retablo de 
Maese Pedro.’ <A little further on, in 


his concerto for piano, one perceives the 
total disappearance of the gypsy strain. 
Of him it has been said: “One of Man- 
uel de Falla’s greatest achievements is the 
fact that he has ennobled Spanish Music, 
redeeming it from the coarse embellish- 
ments, the ordinary Andalusian gestures, 
with which many composers have. tried 
to evoke the soul of the Iberian nation. ° 
This result is due, undoubtedly, to the aus- 
terity of the Maestro, the elevation of his 
ideals, his artistic ideas. Falla finds it 
imperative to give to his works a meticu- 
lous elaboration, a refinement of expression 
and procedure, so that nothing may appear 
useless and that nothing may be lacking.” 


His Versatility 
ALLA HAS WRITTEN a master- 
piece in each genre of composition. 
He has his own vision of his country, a 
vision characteristic, typical, personal; 
more than once the elements that he uses 
are derived from folklore themes, rhythms 
and cadences, transformed from their hum- 
ble environment to beautiful settings. 
Among the works of de Falla particular 
mention is made of the following, for 
(Continued on page 291) 
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A Night In Granada 


(See picture on first editorial page) 


ULL down from your bookshelf the choice romances of 
Washington Irving and open to those wonderful pages 
where our first great American author told in words of 
lace and steel the story of the Alhambra. 

If your imagination still functions in this disturbed era, 
where it is over-stimulated by every contrivance known to the 
ingenuity of man, you may get far more from the magic phrases 
of Irving than you might from an actual visit to Granada, espe- 
cially if you happen to stay in the antiquated, early Victorian 
hotel named after our famed compatriot. 

However, you, as a music lover, cannot find in Irving the 
music that will ring in your ears in the enchanted hills and vales 
of this lovely country with its gorgeous palace, which the Moor 
left when he gave up the power and glory of his centuries of rule 
in the Iberian peninsula to Their Majesties Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in that very year when Columbus sailed for America. 

Perhaps you can get one Senor Enrique Tolosa for your 
guide to the Alhambra and the Generaliffe. He was good 
enough for Burton Holmes and certainly ought to be good 
enough for you. Senor Tolosa knows the musicians of Granada, 
and he will prove invaluable to you. After you have enjoyed 
the haunting beauty of the Alhambra and the Generaliffe (a 
Moorish Summer Palace on an opposite hill—a veritable Garden 
of Dreams), Senor Tolosa will point out, beyond the old Moor- 
ish town in the valley, a row of the queerest dwellings in sight. 
Soon you find that they are not houses but caves in the rock 
and earth. These particular caves (caves are everywhere in 
Spain) are inhabited by Gypsies. We came upon one late at 
night. The residents were friends of Tolosa and invited us in. 
The cave consisted of two rooms, one behind the other, each 
room about ten by sixteen feet in size. The room in front was 
the general living room and the room in back was the bed- 
room. The only light and air that could come in was that which 
might struggle through a narrow door, which was tightly barred 


for the night. 


The living room and the bedroom resembled in their fur- 
nishings the average peasant rooms in Spain. Some of the finer 
caves even have electric lights. Sanitary laws compel the occu- 
pants to whitewash the interior of the cave, in all parts, at fre- 
quent intervals. Time was when the tourists left Granada 
raving at the filth of these Gypsy hovels; but there has been a 
great improvement in this condition, and police surveillance is 
constant. 

The Spanish Gypsies at Granada live largely by the tradi- 
tional occupation of tinkering, basket-making, fortune-telling 
and dancing. The one who has never seen a Gypsy dance in a 
cave at Granada has a musical treat of rare character in store. 
He will learn at first hand the real meaning of rhapsody. The 
band consists of a guitarist, a mandolinist, a tambourinist and 
a singer. The melodies are local folk songs and dances, many 
of which are age old and have tintinnabulated in these hills for 


centuries. The:dancers, sixteen in number, the four musicians, 
and about eight spectators, all are huddled into the front room 
of the cave. 

The visitor will do well to place himself at the dark end 
of the room farthest from the open door, which may be framed 
with neighbors from one year old to a man in rags who may 
boast at least ninety. The dance will start and the din is 
deafening. Imagine thirty-two pairs of castanets, sixteen pairs 
of stamping feet, a lusty singer bawling at the top of his voice, 
the excited-shouts of the dancers yelling, “Ole, Olé, Gloria, 
Gloria!”, the tambourine banging, the mandolin tinkling, the 
guitar twanging, and one wakes to the fact that one is witness- 
ing some of the most thrilling dances in the world. Here are 
human beings who catch the rhythms of these inebriating dance 
tunes as though they were musical instruments. From the 
exquisitely beautiful girl of fifteen, a terpsichorean fay, to old 
Chata herself, queen of the Gypsies, whose seventy-four years 
is no bar to her grace and agility, the whole party of dancers, all 
women dressed in gaudy gypsy costumes, form a link with the 
past of Spain that is invaluable. 

The admission prices to the cave are extortionate even to 
Americans. Chata’s son first asked of us $7.50 for each auditor, 
but this was whittled down to $6.00; and after we have wit- 
nessed these unique dances and contemplated their significance 
we felt that the price for such an experience was not too high. 

Now let Senor Tolosa take you back over the valley to 
the slopes of the hill of the Alhambra. Perhaps he will ar- 
range a private concert for you with the Alhambra trio, two 
mandolins and a guitar played by marvelous performers, two of 
whom are blind. Their repertoire runs from compositions of the 
older great masters of the world to the delightful compositions of 
the Spanish composers of later days: Albeniz, Granados, de Falla, 
and others. Then perhaps Senor Tolosa may take you to the 
home of a close composer friend who lives in an age-old 
Moorish house over his father’s little tavern. Here is a work- 
room of a musician unlike anything you have ever seen. But 
de Falla (pronounce it deh Fahyeh) has a finer location for his 
home on the side of the hill overlooking the valley which reaches 
out to the great snow clad mountains, the highest of which— 
“The Weather Cock”—towers twelve thousand feet in the air. 
No composer could have a more glorious location than Manuel 
de Falla. We went to see him one night, when the garnet sun 
was sinking behind the distant peaks. The little cobbled street 
leading to his home was all but deserted. Two faint street 
lamps lit this passageway once thronged with Moorish troops. 
Entering the walled garden which led to his home, we found 
at tea the host, a delicate, wiry little man, quite bald, extremely 
nervous, but alert in every way to the great events of the mod- 
ern world. He talked of the return of musical glory to Spain 
and hoped that Spain might reach in music what it had reached 
in art through Velasquez, Murillo and Ribera. 
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(onsistent Sight Reading 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


Tue first great principle of effective 
sight-reading is relaxation. Stiffened mus- 
cles not only impair the agility of the 
fingers but also destroy every possibility 
of expression. This ‘can be accomplished 
only by thinking in terms of relaxation. 
The mind must control the muscles until 
habit is thoroughly established. 

Beginners err when they adopt the habit 
of reading and playing notes simultane- 
ously, for this destroys all possibility of 
consistent fingering. They should read at 
least three notes ahead of their playing to 
prepare themselves for unexpected chords 
and passages—to play previously in the mind 
that which is later to be played with the 
fingers. 

A third principle in consistent sight read- 
ing is a mental principle yet one which 
affects all physical action. ‘This principle 


is confidence. When playing a new number 
at sight, the student should assume an easy 
position and rely solely upon his music 
sheet. He should prepare not for a passage 
that he merely thixks is coming, but for 
the one which he actually sees in the nota- 
tion. He should relax absolutely and be- 
lieve in his powers of execution. If the 
diligent student will only practice these 
three principles earnestly he will be sur- 
prised to see how free his playing muscles 
become, how dextrously the fingers slide 
into playing position and how easily the 
so-called difficult passages run under his 
fingers. 


“If you want to listen properly to the 
very best music, you have to learn about it 
and then to practice listening. And when 
you have learned and practiced you get the 
enjoyment.” —Percy A, SCHOLES, 


Slurring Slips 
By CHARLES KNETZGER 


For the pupil who has trouble in play- 
ing two slurred notes properly, as in the 
following passage from Valse in E-Flat, 
by Durand, 


there is no better remedy than a vigorous 
application to the Two-Finger Exercises 


, 


from Mason’s “Touch and Tet 
I." In fact, pupils who have 
exercises and have worked 
enough to derive benefit fro: 
find difficulty in playing 
properly. They have acquired | 
gering and accent and will ne 
stumble at every step. 


Ice @ream and Nice: 
By Oscar H. Rogs 


GusHInc DaME—We have | 
on the piazza partaking of an 
made by that high-priced catel 

Facetious SAaM—And we 
in the drawing room taking 1 
nice scream made by that hig 
prano. te 


“We cannot imagine a com 
tion of man without music. 


UDE 


‘NOW there is a renaissance of 
est in all things Spanish, and 
ash music is being rediscovered. 
Spanish music is being given a 
it place in the concert halls and sym- 
fograms. But the debt that the his- 
dmusic owes to Spain has been by 
Wple almost forgotten. 

Soubies in his “Histoire de la 


;s, in the volume devoted to 
Spain is the country where in 
Hames musical art has been culti- 

ith the greatest distinction and 
ay. In particular the school of 
@music in Spain, thanks to Morales, 
sand Victoria, will bear compari- 
fall that has been produced else- 
HP the highest and most cultivated 


direction in works which, like 
went “Eglogias,” the contemporary 
aus” and the “Torradillas” of the 
‘ury, shine brilliantly by the verve, 
i‘ the strength and the delicacy of 


“aie sentiment. In the year 1540 a 


as a preface to a book of Masses, 
se all superficial, frivolous music 
«ir oecupied myself with it. The 
f music is to strengthen and en- 
ts soul. If it does aught else, save 
Od and illustrate the thoughts and 
eof great men it entirely misses its 


shall I say of those men 
with divine power of creating 
their power in a contemptible 
sre are such men, however, 
gratitude it is impossible to 
indignation. Their works 
e that deserve the epithets 
noralizing. But, should any- 
say that all music is a friv- 
» he may rest assured that the 
other defects besides are to 
in his own breast and not 
f music.” Imagine this from 
in the 16th century. He 
of a swoon in the nine- 


of Spain is rich in the 
jue poetry, poetry sung by 
_ The troubadours crossed 
of France into Spain and 
courts of Aragon and 
inks of the troubadours as 
els, but Kings Alfonso II, 
ro II and Pedro IV, as 
ind princes, were famous 
popular musicians of their 


are to be seen today the 
in the thirteenth cen- 
el Sabio (Alfonso the 
was not only a beloved 
sO a distinguished prose 
st made Castilian the na- 
causing the Bible to be 
lian and by requiring 
used in all legal pro- 


Influence 


L reasons there was 
se intercourse between 
therlands, and many 


ie 


By Encracia G. Dike 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT’S NOTED PAINTING, THE SPANISH DANCER 


The great American artist lived long in Spain and gained enormously from his 
familiarity with the genius of Ribera and Velasques. 


Flemish composers are known to have re- 
sided in Spain and to have left a deep im- 
press of their learned school. But while 
many of the Spanish polyphonic composers 
may have used Flemish folk-songs for their 
masses and motets, there are scarcely any 
Spanish folk-songs preserved in this way. 
The folk-song is the origin of all modern 
music, and for that reason if for no other 
it is worthy of consideration. Many of 
them deserve added attention for their 
great beauty. To some the folk-song is an 
object of worship because it is a folk-song 
and not for its inherent beauty. But even 
folk-songs differ in merit and one must 
use judgment and discrimination, and have 
some sense of form, rhythm and melody. 
. The folk-songs of the Spanish people, 
both of the Old and of the New World, 
are particularly fascinating. There is a 
mixture of ‘naiveté and willfulness, gaiety 
and sadness; they are vivid and rich with 
melody and a grace of rhythm such as per- 
haps no other folk-songs possess. To us 
in America they are most important, for 
many of the melodies we sing and hear 
come to us from the Californians, and the 
Californians got them from the Spaniards. 

In the music of all the Latin-American 
countries there is a touch of the Spanish, 
if not altogether a Spanish atmosphere. 
Brazil was conquered by the Portuguese 
and there we find another combination. In 
Cuba we have the Spanish, Indian and 
African elements. The same applies to 
Porto Rico, while in the Philippines there 
is a mixture of the Oriental with the 
Spanish. 


; The Dance 
1 SPEAKING of the folk-songs of 


Spain one is also speaking of dancing, 
for the two arts are inseparable there. 
Academicians have collected and classified 
whole libraries of Spanish folk-songs for 
each province; and even each section of a 
province has its own tunes and dances. A 
peculiar feature of some of the songs is 
that to noble music will be attached non- 
sensical words while serious words with 


melancholy meaning will be rendered in 
a cheerful style. The really beautiful ones, 
however, have music that expresses the 
sentiment of the song. 

In the extreme south is danced and sung 
the Seguidilla or Sevillana. Sancho Panza 
loved the Seguidilla, and once when he was 
accompanying Don Quixote on one of his 
famous adventures, in his terrible home- 
sickness he longed to be able to hear and 
dance it once more. These are the words 
to the Seguidilla de la Mancha: 

Ll Lunes me enamoro, 

Martes lo digo, 

Miercoles me declaro, 

Jweves consigo, 

Viernes doy selas, 

Y Sabado y Domingo 

Busco amor nuevo. 

(On Monday I fall in love; Tuesday I 
say so; Wednesday I declare myself; 
Tluwsday I succeed; Friday I cause jeal- 
ousy, and Saturday and Sunday I seek a 
new love.) 

There are the melancholy Malagueias, 
impregnated with Moorish atmosphere. 
Usually these songs begin with a long, high 
note, followed by a recitative, and then 
the voice carries the air. Generally in the 
air there is a florid, running passage that 
reminds one of the running passages in the 
vocal music of Handel. The running notes 
are staccato, and the song ends as it begins 
on a long note. Untrained vocalists will 
perform the most marvelous feats of dex- 
terity and great artists may well envy the 
breath control and flexibility of these un- 
conscious artists, 


Who Accompanies 
Himself 
T THE OPPOSITE end of the Pen- 


insula in all the different provinces is 
danced and sung the Jota. Wherever the 
Jota is played there is gaiety; jit is really 
the Spanish jig. Glinka and Liszt have 
both made use of the Jota Aragonesa, 
which is the most famous of them all, 
although almost every town in northern 
Spain has its own. All the singing and 
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Engracia G, Dike is a well known piano-lecturer, born of American parents in San 
Sebastian, Spain, and long a resident of her native land and other European Countries. 


dancing is accompanied by the guitar, the 
castanets, clapping of hands and stamping 
of the feet and heels by the dancers. A 
dancer alone creates his own orchestral 
accompaniment by the marvelous manipu- 
lation of the castanets, the stamping of the 
foot and the clicking heel. The concert 
and the operatic stage are streaked through 
and through with Spanish atmosphere, and, 
tor one who has familiarized himself with 
Spanish music lore, recognizing this is an 
added musical thrill. 

The Latin-American countries consider 
themselves very new in the modern world, 
but even so they have progressed and ac- 
complished so much musically that for the 
past few seasons at the Pan-American 
Union forty-two concerts at which Latin- 
American music has been played exclu- 
sively have been given. They have many 
famous interpreters and composers. The 
most interesting and significant fact to an 
American, musically speaking, is that the 
various countries have established consery- 
atories of dramatic and musical art under 
governmental auspices. 

In Spain the modern school of music is 
represented by Albéniz, de Falla, Granados 
and many others. Catalonia has tsed its 
folk-lore as a basis for its theatrical and 
symphonic works as perhaps no other proy- 
ince has done. Granados developed his 
music along nationalistic lines. Felipe 
Pedrell, another Catalonian, was the first 
to appreciate the importance of popular 
music as a base for a national type of 
music. There is an awakening of interest 
in things Spanish, cosas de Espana, and 
many students and artists are travelling to 
Spain to gather new material for their 
concert programs. However, there is 
something so elusive about the Spanish 
music that it seems almost necessary to 
have been born there to get its flavor or sal, 
though of course a long sojourn might 
aid in clearing up some of the misunder- 
standings of the interpretation of Spanish 
music so often displayed by foreigners 
who play or sing it. 


Russo-Spanish Music 


HE RUSSIAN people, who probably 

can boast the greatest collection of 
folk-songs and are more like the Spanish 
in their sense of rhythm and grace of form, 
have used Spanish motives in their com- 
positions to such an extent that those who 
are ignorant of the Spanish element think 
it characteristic Russian music when it may 
be altogether Spanish in feeling, if Rus- 
sian in form. 

Opera is the least important musical ele- 
ment in Spain, though it imports the Ger- 
man, French and Italian operas for its 
entertainment; but the svmphony 15 mag- 
nificently supported and interpreted. In 
Madrid there are two orchestras devoted to 
it, the Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Arbés, and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
directed by Perez Casas. There is a third 
and new orchestra directed and organized 
by José Lassalle which plays in the Palace 
of Music. The great cellist, Pablo Casals, 
has organized and directs his own orches- 
tra in Barcelona. 

There are many other important musical 
organizations and clubs, and one who has 
heard the orfeoncs of men will never for- 
get the sensation. These are the modern 
troubadours who have practiced together 
and formed great musical clubs, going out 
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on Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve to 
serenade and inspire the inhabitants. Spain 
has, of course, government conservatories in 
every city of any importance. The Royal 
Academy of Music in Madrid is develop- 
ing native talent along native lines, not in 
imitation of countries wholly differing 
from them in national characteristics. 
Spaniards are exacting critics, and the best 
musicians of other countries are as well 
known and appreciated as their own com- 
posers and artists. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MRS. 
DEES VARTIOBE 

1. What qualities characterize Spanish 
folk-songs? 

2. What 
guenas? 

3. How may a Spanish dancer be said 
to accompany himself? 

4. What nation uses Spanish 
extensively in its compositions? 

5. Name four famous Spanish orches- 
tral conductors. 


Notable Dytusical Women 


By E. A. BARRELL 
(Continued trom March Erupe) 

MARIE ROZE: b. Paris, France, 
1926. Celebrated opera singer, 
Mapleson. Also noted teacher. 

CONSTANCE FAUNT LE ROY RUNCIE: b. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1836. Composed a 
‘Romantic Opera” and many songs, 

LILLIAN RUSSELL: b. Clinton, Lowa, 1860; 
d. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1922. Noted singer 
whose career in light opera was long and brilliant. 

DAGMAR DE CORVAL RYBNER: b. Baden. 
She is the daughter of the late Dr. Martin Cor- 
nelius Rybner.- Concert pianist and composer. 


S 


CHARLOTTE SAINTON-DOLBY: b. Lon- 
don, England, in 1821; d. 1885. Distinguished 
contralto and composer of songs and cantatas. 

MARY TURNER SALTER: b. Peoria, Ill- 
inois. Became a leading New York church solo- 
ist, a composer of duets, part-songs and church 
music; married Sumner Salter in 1881. 

OLGA SAMAROFF: b. San Antonio, Texas; 
known as a brilliant pianist and interpreter of 
Beethoven. Writer, critic and lecturer. 

SIBYL SANDERSON: b. Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, in 1865; d. Paris, France, in 1903. Her teach- 
ers abroad were Massenet, Sbriglia and Marchesi. 
Made her début in the title rdle of Massenet’s 
“Manon.” She became this composer's favorite 
interpreter and he wrote several réles especially 
to display her talents which included a_histori- 
cally brilliant G above high C. 

ADA SARI: b. Stary Saez, Galicia. 
tura soprano, successful in Italian operas. 

HATTIE P. SAWYER: American composer 
of songs and sacred‘ music. 

SOFIA SCALCHI: b. Turin, Italy. Probably 
the greatest operatic contralto of the last gen- 
eration; so successful that Patti is said to have 
been jealous of her. 5 

IRENE SCHARRER: English pianist, pupil 
of Matthay and other prominent instructors. 

JULIA E, SCHELLING: well-known pianist, 
teacher and writer on musical subjects. She is 
a sister of the piano virtuoso and conductor, 
Ernest Schelling. 


is the nature of the Mala- 
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1846; d. 
wife of Henry 
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WILHELMINE SCHROEDER-DEVRIENT: 
distinguished operatic soprano, b. Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in 1804; d. Koburg, 1860. She created 
the role of Senta in “The Flying Dutchman” and 
of Venus in “Tannhauser.” 

CLARA SCHUMANN (née WIECK): b. 
Leipzig, Germany, in 1819; Frankfort-on- 
Main in 1896. Remarkable pianist, composer and 
teacher. She was the wife of the celebrated com- 
poser, Robert Schumann. 

ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK: b. Lie- 
ben, near Prague. One of the greatest of con- 
temporary contraltos, in both opera and concert; 
and one of the best-loved singers of this or any 
age. Début in 1878 in Dresden as Azucena in 
‘ll Trovatore.” American début in 1898, Chicago. 
She sang for many years at -the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and has created several important 
roles. She now devotes her time to teaching. 

LADY. JOHN DOUGLAS SCOTT: author 
and composer of Annie Laurie, Douglas, Tender 
and True and other familiar songs written about 
the middle of the last century. 

EMMA SEILER: b. Germany, but long a 
resident of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Author 
of “The Voice in Singing’’ and other works. 

BLANCHE SELVA: notable French pianist, 
teacher and writer. A pupil of Vincent D’Indy 
at the Schola Cantorum, she later taught at this 
school, and more recently in Strasburg and 
Prague. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH: b. 
Galicia. This world-renowned 
retired, received thorough instruction in piano 
and violin before commencing seriously her 
vocal study. Her operatic début was in “I Puri- 
tani,’ in 1877, in Athens. Six years later she 
made her initial American appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. She now devotes 
her time to teaching in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

BERTHE SEROEN: b. Mechlin, Belgium, 
Concert and operatic singer, 

MYRNA SHARLOW: b,. Jamestown, North 
Dakota. Operatic soprano. 

LILLIAN SHATTUCK: American; author of 
“The Very First Lesson for Violin,” and other 
works, 

ALICE MARION SHAW: b. Rockland, 
Maine. _ Composer, teacher and accompanist. 

LILLIAN TAIT SHELDON: b. New York 
City. Song composer. 

ELIZABETH SARAH SHEPPERD: b. Black- 
heath, England, 1830; d. 1862. Author of 
“Charles Auchester,’’ the musical novel in which 
Mendelssohn is pictured as ‘‘Seraphael.” 

HELEN SHERRINGTON (Mme. Jacques 
Lemmens): b. Preston, England, 1834; d. 1906. 
She had the distinction of being the first to sing 
the part of Marguerite, in Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,” in 
English. ; Z 

MARGARETE SIEMS: b. Breslau, Germany. 
Operatic soprano and voice teacher. 

ALICE MARY SMITH: b. London, England, 
in 1839; d. 1884. Composer of works in the 
larger forms, 

ELEANOR LOUISE SMITH: b. St. Louis, 
Missouri. Pianist, organist and composer of in- 
teresting songs. 

FANNY MORRIS SMITH: b. Brockport, 
New York; writer on musical subjects. 

HANNAH SMITH: b, New York. Author of 
“Music, How it Came to Be” and composer of 
interesting teaching pieces and studies. 

DAME ETHEL SMYTH: b. London, Eng- 
land. Famous composer of the most successful 
operas written by a woman; also of a mass, 
string quartets, many orchestral numbers, and 
songs. Her memoirs are entitled “Impressions 
that Remained.” 

HENRIETTE SONTAG: pb. Koblenz, Ger- 
many, 1806; d. Mexico City, in 1854. Celebrated 
dramatic soprano, She created the réle of Eury- 
anthe in Weber’s opera of that name. Contem- 
porary and rival of Catalani. 

MARCELLE SOULAGE: b. France. Com- 
poser of many delightful piano pieces and other 
compositions. 

ELEANOR SPENCER: b. Chicago, Illinois. 
Concert pianist, a pupil of Mason, Bauer and 
Leschetizky. She has toured both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

PATTY STAIR: b, and d. in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Composer, mostly of songs and piano music. 

HELEN STANLEY: b. Cincinnati, Ohio. Dra- 
inate soprano, Début, Wtrzburg, Germany, 

EMMA STEINER: .b. Baltimore, Maryland. 
Composer of operettas and songs, as well as 
maker of many orchestral transcriptions; d. 1929, 

ANTOINETTE STERLING: b. Sterlingville, 
New York, in 1850; d. London, England, 1904, 
Eminent contralto. It is said that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan wrote The Lost Chord especially for her. 

ELIZABETH STIRLING: b. Greenwich, Eng- 
land, 1819; d. 1895. An excellent organist, who 
also composed organ music and part-songs. 

STELLA STOCKER: b. Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Composer of operas and piano music, and special- 
ist on Indian Music. 

ROSINA STORCHIO: b. Mantua, Italy. 
Operatic soprano who has appeared with great 
success in her own country and America. 

LILY STRICKLAND: b. Anderson, South 
Carolina. Composer of songs, piano pieces, piano 
suites and operettas. Writer on musical themes; 
especially on oriental music. 

SUSAN STRONG: b. Brooklyn, New York. <A 
concert and operatic soprano, she has sung at 
Covent Garden Opera House, the Metropolitan 
Opera House and others. 

GRETE STUCKGOLD: b. London, England. 
Operatic soprano, at present a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera ary, New York, 

THEODORA STURKOW-RYDER: b. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; 
teacher. 

ROSA SUCHER: b. Velburg, Upper Palati- 
nate, 1849; d, 1927, Distinguished opera singer 
and teacher. She excelled in Waenerian réles. 

GUILHELMINA SUGGTA: b. Oporto, Portu- 
gal. <A noted ’cellist, she is the wife of the vir- 
tuoso on that instrument. Pablo Casals. 

MARIE SUNDELIUS: b. Karlsbad, Verm- 
land, Sweden. Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. ’ 

MRS. THEODORE SUTRO: b. New York. 
Composer of piano pieces and songs. 
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Repropucep Music 


Correspondence — 


N BRINGING forth the complete 

opera, “Madame Butterfly,’” Columbia 

oncé again presents a recording achieve- 
ment, since the balance between voices and 
orchestra here is amazingly realistic. The 
issue of this opera recalls its history. Some 
forty years ago Belasco presented his Jap- 
anese play of that name, founded upon a 
story by J. Luther Long. In the early part 
of this century Puccini saw the play in 
London and became interested in its pos- 
sibilities. His opera founded upon it was 
produced in 1904 in Milano at the La 
Scala. It was at first a lamentable failure, 
but later, when Puccini had revised the 
score, it was given with tremendous suc- 
cess at Covent Garden in London with the 
distinguished cast of Destinn, Caruso and 
Scotti. After that came its American 
premicre when the lovely Geraldine Farrar 
(ever to be remembered for her impersona- 
tion of this fragile heroine) with Homer, 
Caruso and Scotti, sang it. 

In Columbia’s recorded version, Rosetta 
Pampanini interprets the title role. Of her 
performance last year in London an Eng- 
lish critic wrote, “She is intensely dra- 
matic and brimful of emotion, without 
ever losing the wnexaggerated artistic 
touch.” This seems to us just praise, since 
her recorded interpretation in this rdle is 
indeed a splendid one. She is supported by 
two excellent singers in Grandi and Vanelli 
who project convincingly their respective 
parts of Pinkerton and the Consul. An 
inclination to hurry in some sections of the 
recording robs it now and again of a dig- 
nity which it rightfully deserves; otherwise 
the performance is in every way a distin- 
guished achievement. 

In Rabaud’s opera, Marouf, we encounter 
one of the finest scores of its. kind. In- 
geniously orchestrated, this music decorates 
a tale from the “Arabian Nights” in a 
manner both effective and comprehensive 
to the occidental mind. There is no pseudo- 
dabbling in exotics here, but,‘ instead, mu- 
sic of rhythmic nuance, color and skillful 
invention. That is why we believe the Bal- 
let Suite which Columbia has issued on 
their discs 67695-67696D, conducted by the 
composer, should have a wide appeal. It is 
excellently recorded. 

The National Gramophonic Society of 
London offers us two other recordings of 
musical worth and charm. First, there is 
the Swan Song of Debussy, a sonata for 
violin and piano, which is played by Andre 
Mangeot and Lyell Barbour, artists of dis- 
tinction. He who loves the music of De- 
bussy will not wish to miss this sonata, 
for it owns a delicate beauty and skilled 
workmanship in its three movements which 
might well be compared to perfect poetical 
expressions by Verlaine. It is complete 
on two discs, Nos. 129-130, coupled with 
Debussy’s piano Prelude, Les Sons et les 
Parfums tournent dans lair du Soir, en- 
gagingly played by Mr. Barbour. 


Eighteenth Century Music 


HE SECOND work, a Sonata by 

Vivaldi, a contemporary of Bach’s, 
written for ’cello and string quartet, comes 
to us in a judicious arrangement by D'Indy 
—a necessary procedure since Vivaldi 
wrote largely for instruments of the viol 
family now more or less extinct. This 
work, played by George Pitsch and a quar- 
tet led by Mangeot, offers clear evidence 
that the music of the 18th Century owns 


an individual poetic vitality al 
heard in our own day. A work 
the combination of instrumer 
employs. Dises 131-132. 
Stravinsky has conducted 
ballet score, Le Sacre du pri 
Columbia. This remarkable 
has been carefully rather thai 
corded is concerned with a tal 
rite of Spring wherein a yo 
chosen for a sacrifice in whiel 
herself to death. Even ap 
glamour of the stage this mus 
lose much. However, its rhy 
pendence remains unquestionably 
ing and its purpose undeniably 
When this: ballet was first 


THE TOREADOR’S SWEE’ 


London in 1914, its revolutio 
aroused conflicting controver 
teresting account of its rece 
time may be found in Muriel 
sorbing book “Music at Midni 
that day, however, this music he 
sented over and over again 
hall, where it has definitely 
self as a modern favorite. It 
complete in Columbia album 1 
Part of another Stravinsky \ 
has been recorded by him. 
chosen from his ballet-opera, 
which is founded upon melod 
-golesi characteristically ore 
Stravinsky. It contains a L 
uetto and Finale. Columbia | 
From the Spaniard Albéniz 
piano called “Iberia,” Stokow 
chestrated his [éte-Dieuw a S$ 
opulent manner, This arrang 
composition which sets forth 
of a famous religious holida\ 
Corpus Christi or the “Adot 
Body of Christ’—is far more: 
a similar production on the p 
ter how well the latter may 
It is said that, realizing this, 
this piece orchestrated. Vi 
Ernest Bloch, Swiss-A 
poser, has received for many ¥ 
recognition in our concert 
tor’s recording of his “Co 
should find a waiting audi 
creating this music in the f 
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— Ponsalvat—he Land of the Holy Grail 


NIFICENT in the splendor of 
s isolation, Monsalvat stands alone, 
apped in the solitude of its own 
Situated twenty leagues from 
this historic mountain rises 
Slain. It is almost four thou- 
i height and twenty miles in cir- 
Irregular columns of stone 
e each other in grotesque shapes, 
Fin places the pipes of a gigantic 
an; in other places they look like 
ile citadel. At sunset, when seen 
Walley below as the mountain is 
Y darkness, these weird, pointed 
as the sun strikes peak after 
Mhlec huge candles. There is hardly 
you do not feel that 
the brink of a bottomless 
I ardly a nook where some great 
Pot suspended over your head 
} ready to slide down at any mo- 
feré is an overpowering sense of 
letween loveliness and terror. 
tells us that as Christ hung 
ross “The earth did quake, and 
jwere rent.” A tremendous gorge 
“mountain, and here, apparently 
(0 a ledge overlooking precipices 
of feet deep, is built the monas- 
alvat, with its ancient School 
d the Basilica in which the 
of Monsalvat” dominates. 
legend sometimes contains a 
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Virgin of Monsalvat 


N A THOUSAND years 
ds tending their flocks 
saw at times a resplen- 
red and delighted them. 
heard from the distant 
to the bishop, who, fol- 
le village climbed the 
mountain, guided by 
erance of Jasmine, and 
ight. They paused be- 
id there in a wide niche of 
| a carved image of the 
they attempted to move 
me so heavy that no one 
» wise bishop decided that 
e Virgin desired to re- 
, so a Chapel was erected 


covered that this carving 
e of St. Luke and that 
ught the image to Barce- 
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from the invasion of the 
it of Benedictine nuns 
banded on account of 
he first monastery was 
o the Hairy,” in 870. 
‘e granted by the Pope 
Aragon. The order was 
and noblemen, and a 
iS erected for the little 
salvat. She was called 
s,” the “Patron saint 
to this day a court 
es of the nobility of 
her wardrobe (which 
her féte days, her pro- 
s are the students of 
ool of music. The 
this school is limited, 
iting boys keeps the 
voices. 

salvat owned so much 
e stamps were exacted 
tax was collected for 


By Jutia E. ScHELLING 


| Here is the mountain chosen by Richard Wagner for the staging 
of “Parsifal.” The action of the drama is laid in the territory and 
castle of Monsalvat, on the northern mountain ranges of Gothic Spain. 
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Klingsor’s magic castle is on a southern slope of the same mountains 


looking towards Moorish Spain. 


Monsalvat is a spelling chosen by 


Wagner for use in his seemingly immortal music-drama. 
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THE MONASTERY OF MONSERRAT 
One of the Most Romantic Spots in Europe 


herding cattle on her mountain, This is 
the only instance the writer has ever known 
when tax, in Spain, was not exacted. One 
is taxed when he is born, taxed when 
married, taxed if not married, and taxed 
again. when he dies; beggars are taxed, and 
the grandee also, according to his wealth. 

The monastery has belonged successively 
to Dominicans, Augustinians and Francis- 
cans. In 1881 the image was solemnly 
crowned, Pope Pius the XIII presenting 
the crown of solid gold set with jewels. 
One hundred thousand pilgrims are said 
to visit this shrine every year. 


School of Music 


PANIARDS will tell you that the 

school of music is the oldest in the 
world. An old school of music was estab- 
lished in Naples in 1537; but the one at 
Monsalvat existed long before that date. 
One is fortunate if he hears this wonder- 
ful choir of boys. With two American 
friends, I waited two days to hear them 
sing the justly celebrated “Salve Mont- 
serrat;” and it was glorious.*° The organ 
is one of the best in Spain, the organist 
is a good musician, and a quartet of strings 
adds to the charm of the well trained choir. 
I was, however, not permitted to enter the 
school, being “a mere woman.” The sub- 
jects taught are organ, piano, ancient in- 
struments and all branches of theory of 
music. The school boasts of some famous 
local musicians and furnishes music not only 
for the Basilica but also for the Cathedral 
at Barcelona. 

While waiting to hear the choir we 
“three musical wanderers,” a guide, and 
one mule, made some most interesting 
pilgrimages. One day we started at day- 
light, two walking while the third rode 
in an arm chair used as a side saddle at- 
tached to the back of our patient little 
ass. During the course of the journey we 
each of us took turns at riding in this 
saddle. 

The Virgin’s Lure 
eee AT that early hour we met hun- 
dreds of happy pilgrims returning from 
the many shrines and hermits’ caves which 
abound upon this sacred mountain. All 
seemed merry. The Spaniard takes his 
religion with a smile. This can be illus- 


*The Spaniards spell this mountain Mon- 
serrat. 


trated by a story which was told by a 
Spanish lady of the present court. “A few 
years ago a young married couple visited 
Our Lady of Monsalvat. The lovers pos- 
sessed everything which promised material 
happiness; yet, on returning down the 
mountainside after their pilgrimage, they 
decided, each, to enter into the service of 
the Virgin of Monsalvat for the rest of 
their lives. The husband conducted his 
smiling bride to the gates of the nunnery in 
the village below the sacred mountain and 
returned to the monastery. The doors of 
the church now separate them forever. 

The mountain abounds in shrines, and a 
fine meteorological observatory crowns its 
highest point. The crags and cliffs often 
look impassable, but they are crossed by 
paths wide enough to tread, the brushwood 
often hiding the abyss beneath the feet. 
Among the shrines we visited was that of 
the Hermit San Geronimo. To Wagner, 
widely read as he was, particularly in the 
folk-lore of all countries, the husk of the 
legend of San Geronimo may have sug- 
gested some of the characters in “Parsi- 
val.” 

Legend of San Geronimo 
AN GERONIMO was once a knight 
of the Monastery of Monsalvat. He 

was banished from the brotherhood for 
having committed a great sin and was 
doomed to lie on his back all his life, in 
the dark recesses of his cave, never again 
to see the glorious light of the sky. The 
Monastery was so near that he could hear 
the chimes of the bells of Monsalvat, whose 
sacred portals he was never again to enter. 
He is said to have endured this living death 
for many years. An impressive monu- 
ment marks the place of his punishment. 
It represents in marble the prostrate saint, 
with an open book and a water jug at his 
side. In his hands he holds a skull. Our 
euide told us that the skull was that of 
the saint himself. 


Parsifal, Act I 


FITHIN THE TEMPLE of Mon- 
salvat, Titurel, and the Kiights of 

the Holy Grail guard the sacred chalice, 
the cup from which our Lord drank at the 
Last Supper, and the spear which pierced 
his side. Klingsor, once one of the brother- 
hood, but now, like Lucifer, fallen from 
his high estate, has raised an enchanted 


' 


garden on a slope of the same mountain. 
Here, by the magic of his Flower Maidens, 
he has enticed many a noble knight to his 
ruin. His greatest triumph has been over 
Aimfortas, son of the aged Titural. From 
him Klingsor has won the sacred spear, 
and with it has inflicted upon Amfortas a 
grievous wound which may never be healed, 
unless atonement has been made by a 
“Guileless Fool made wise through pity, 
who is pure in heart.” 

Amfortas, alone of all the fallen knights, 
has had courage to return to the Temple of 
the Holy Grail. Deeply repentant and suf- 
fering, he longs for death, yet must per- 
form his office of unveiling the Grail before 
the knights, lest they lack the sustenance 
which the Holy Cup alone can give. Am- 
fortas, like San Geronimo, is alone in fear- 
ful ecstasy. There are interesting parallels 
between these legends. 


Hospitality 
HERE ARE no hotels on the. moun- 
tain. To stay over night one must 
seek hospitality at the monastery. A silent 
monk conducts the pilgrim to a building set 
aside for guests. Here he is shown to a 
small cell with the necessities for the night 
provided. The monk then takes the water 
pitcher and leads his guest to a mountain 


stream nearby, where he fills it, then 
departs, never to show himself again. The 
pilgrim is left to his own devices. A small 


restaurant nearby furnishes food, and every 
one he meets is eager to show off the 
wonders of the place. A Spanish grandee 
will point out the row of beautiful’ Gothic 
arches, once the facade of the original 
church. A pilgrim will take him into the 
Basilica through its impressive portal and 
point out the artistic reja and iron railing 
enclosing the main altar, and at last he 
stands before La Santa Imagen. 


The Virgin of Monsalvat 


HE IS WORSHIPPED in her own 

“camarin” (niche) on the highvaltar of 
the Basilica. She is of dark brown wood, 
robed in a mantle of brocaded gold and an 
inside tunic of gold. A veil of rare old 
lace covers her head; her feet, richly shod, 
rest upon a cushion. She holds a ball, 
representing the world, in her right hand. 
Tn her left, which supports the infant Christ, 
she holds a scepter. Her crown is of gold 
and jewels, of wonderful workmanship. 
As we stand before the high altar, lighted 
by thousands of wax candles, and study the 
splendor of the almost barbaric decorations 
of the ancient church as seen in that con- 
centrated blaze of light, with the incessant 
pealing of the bells from invisible heights 
above, and the muffled liturgy of chanting 
priests below, it is not hard to ‘picture 
Wagner’s supreme climax in the last act 
of “Parsifal” as he placed it here. ~ 


Parsifal, Act II 


N IMAGINATION a long procession 

of Knights of the Holy Grail enters io 
solemn majesty, followed by the now tri- 
umphant Parsifal holding in his hands the 
sacred spear. Amfortas, prostrate on his 
couch of suffering, with a cry of anguish 
implores his followers to plunge their 
weapons deep, deep, into his sinful heart, 
and end his misery. Parsifal comes for- 
ward with quiet confidence, and, with 
the point of the spear touches the 
wound that Amfortas’ gesture has revealed 
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“Be whole,” he cries, “absolved, and atoned, 
for I do hold thy office now.” <A chorus 
of men’s voices mingle in glorious harmony, 
answered by an unseen choir of boys in the 
pinnacle of the dome. The bells of Mon- 
salvat are ringing in joyous peals as Par- 
sifal lifts on high the Holy Cup. 
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Back to Reality 
GAIN THE BELLS of Monsalvat are 


ringing; the high altar still is flooded 
in a dazzling light; while the pilgrims turn 
to realize that they are no longer in Wag- 
‘ner’s mystic Temple of the Grail, but again 
in modern Spain. The monks continue 
their liturgy, answered antiphonally by the 
little Pages of Our Lady of Monsalvat. 
The organ is fine in workmanship and tone. 
And, with all these modern signs, there 
is brought about something of a realiza- 
tion of the colossal task which Wagner ac- 
complished when, moulded from medieval 
traditions, he created a prodigious music- 
drama reflecting and expressing the com- 
plex thought-life of the modern world. 
“Parsifal” will now be opened and read 
perhaps with a better understanding of 
those lines: 
“The action of the drama is laid in the 
territory and castle of Monsalvat, on the 


northern mountain ranges of northern 
Spain. Klingsor’s magic castle is on a 
southern Slope of the same mountains, 


looking towards Moorish Spain.” 


Ghe Peteneras of Seville 


One of the characteristic features of 
Spanish folk music is the Petencra. The 
singular thing is that the tune is the same, 
or very much the same, for all of these 
There are scores and scores of sets 


songs. 
of words; or, as the native of Broadway 
would call them, “lyrics.’ Nevertheless, 


the tune varies but little, only enough in 
most instances to adjust itself to the words. 
Here is the melody in one of its versions: 


Petenera Sevillana 
Allegretto 


En-tre Se - vi-llay Tri - a - na,__ 


ee 


62 Se Pe 


En-tre Se- vi-llay Tri-a- na 


hay un 


=a 


+ 


cau - da 


ri- 0 


- jo = so. 


En-tre dos quie-ren 


ni-fa de mi co-ra - zon 


que bien se 


“e — 


en-tre dos que bien se quie-ren no hay na- 


oN 


What is a Zarzuela? 


ANYONE who has been in Spain for a 
few days sees signs on the billboards tell- 
ing of coming performances of zarzuelas. 
A zarzuela is nearer in type to the German 
Singspiel than to any other musical form; 
but if you don’t know what a Singspiel is, 
you don’t get much from this information. 
Usually three, sometimes four, zarzuelas 
are given in an evening, and they are often 
quite different. They are a peculiar mix- 
ture of vaudeville, satire, burlesque, revue 
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a period in midday, our busiest hours, when 
one is expected to eat or sleep. Therefore 
the American must do as the Spaniards 
do or he will find himself going to sleep in 
the middle of his first zarzuela. 

The queer name, zarzuela, comes from 
sarsas meaning brambles, because the first 
zarzuelas were given in the Palace of the 
Zarzuela of Philip IV, a palace which was 
surrounded by bramble bushes. There are 
two kinds of zarzuelas. If it is short it is 
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THE DANCE IN SEVILLA 
A widely known painting, by Joachin Sarollo y Bastida (1803-1923) 


and melodrama. One may last from 
twenty minutes to an hour. Performances 
in Spanish theaters usually begin about ten 
P. M. and often endure until two the next 
morning. Spaniards on the whole seem to 
sleep far less than people of other nations. 
They certainly sleep less at night, although 
some make up for this loss by taking a 
siesta in the middle of the day. 

The American tourist in Spain often 
finds it very difficult to adjust himself to 
this totally different arrangement of time. 
From one o’clock to three in the afternoon, 
it is almost impossible to do any business. 
There is a good reason for this in the 
torrid summer ; but in the fall or winter the 
weather is often very cool so that one is 
obliged to wear an overcoat. Yet there is 
called a sarsucla chica—if long a sarsucla 


©he 


Bizer interpolated the Habanera, Car- 
men’s first song in his opera of that name, 
for the benefit of Galli-Marié who first 
essayed the rdle. She demanded an eftec- 
tive entrance. “Whether the singer turned 
out to be more than usually hard to please, 
I do not pretend to know,” says D. C. 
Parker, Bizet’s most recent biographer. 
“The fact remains that he wrote and 
re-wrote music for the entrance of Car- 
men, and that the Habanera we have now 
was the thirteenth version. 


grande. The importance of this form is 
that it has served to preserve the folk- 
tunes and folk traditions of different 
Spanish communities, which otherwise 
might have been lost. These folk tunes are 
so distinctive and so representative of the 
districts whence they originate that they are 
priceless parts of the musical history and 
musical literature of Spain. 

The writer saw several zarzuelas while in 
Spain. There is an enormous unevenness 
in the quality of their dramatic and musical 
talent and likewise in their interpretation, 
but they are always interesting, and one 
may expect at any time a burst of musical 
and thespian virtuosity. 

Even an auditor with a limited knowl- 
edge of Spanish would have been absorbed 
by a village zarzuela given in Madrid, in 


Habanera from “Carmen” . 


“It is based upon a chanson havanaise 
which appears among the works of Se- 
bastian Yradier. ... It seems quite clear 
either that Bizet based his piece upon the 
chanson in question or that he carried it 
faithfully in his memory.” 

We learn also that “the adoption of the 
theme by Bizet gave rise to some trouble 
that was finally laid to rest by the inser- 
tion of the words, ‘Imitated from a Span- 
ish Song, the property of the editors of 
Le Ménestrel, in the score of the opera. 


THE 


which six totally different type 
ates from the town tavern were 
by actors with the native genius 
lin, Forbes Robertson and Char 
In the beautiful Exposition / 
Seville, however, one saw, in th 
quisite of all theatrical edifices 
a gala zarzuela given before fl 
Queen, Royal Family and the | 
of Spain. This brought forth 
Marcus Rotonda, who, in th 
opinion, is one of the very greates 
he has ever heard. Yet the bala 
performance, given before the d 
crusted nobility, was lamentably 
The chorus, scenery and orche 
be regarded as third class in~ 
with the best Broadway perfo: 
operettas. The scenery was indi 
chorus poorly trained, the 
nary; and yet this was a perfd 
to set before a King.” f 
The zarzuela is essentially an 
ment for the people and in ord 
and appreciate it one must go te 
people’s theaters—let us say 
Pavon in Madrid, where the 
zuela “La Copla Andalusia” ha 
many months. The plot revea 
Spaniard who goes to a Tave 
rates the young people for de 
beautiful native Spanish music 
ing, their time with jazz. 
claims that jazz is more beauti 
native tunes, and the old man 
he will show whether it is or n 
mainder of the three acts of 
is a series of scenes in which t 
ing folk songs of Andalusia 
These are known as Coplas 
or “Couplets of Andalusia.” Th 
kinds—the sactas being the re 
usually sung at Easter and de 
with the Crucifixion. The son 
almost exclusively as solos and 
panied by the guitar. In th 
ance it was largely a duel or 
between two men, and amaz 
they were. Musically the cof 
far more of the Orient than 
dent. Prayers of muezzins in 
arets are often quite similar. 
Fach singer apparently 
libitum upon a very simple t 
in a minor mode.) The guitari 
“vamped” an accompaniment. 
tions are so intricate and some (| 
denzas done on one breath so- 
long and pyrotechnical, that the 
raised to a white heat of 
almost invariably bursts into < 
fore the end of the cadenza, 
olé, Gloria’ and even yelling 4 
A Spanish audience of this — 
most restless in the world. It 
sneezes, and “sh-sh-sh’s” for 
cessantly. Half the audience 
the other half for its noise, at 
-rebuked for a corresponding ¢ 
fact, the audience frequently 
partisan as a political conv 
crowd at a football game or ; 
each side championing its fa 


“T heard from one of his 
may be some clue as to why | 
of this Spanish melody. The 
er, who was born in South 4 
contralto yoice for which Bi 
great admiration, .... As 
understood, she was fond of § 
one of which, contained in 
that held many Spanish mai 
sang to Bizet very frequently 
nera, my informant says, Wi 
this particular song.” 
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1G VAN BEETHOVEN 
eatly admired the works of the 
eat German poet, Goethe; so he 
ly pleased when he was com- 
'to write the incidental music to 
drama, “Egmont,” for a produc- 
is work at the Hofburg Theater, 

1810. In addition to the over- 
hhoven provided two songs for 
Mfour entr’acte, two orchestral 
ara’s Death” and a “Melodrama,” 
ymphony of Triumph,” which is 
© of the work and which is also 
n the closing movement of the 


ory on which Goethe based his 
One of actual fact. Count Egmont, 
Gaureg, born at La Hamaide in 
a Flemish general who, as com- 
# Charles the Fifth’s Spanish 
efeated the French at St. Quen- 
7, and in the following year won 
‘of Gravelines. His conduct in 
characterized by the most re- 
ring and courage. He did not 
» lead his forces in the charge 
se in mortal combat with the 
eral occasions his horse was 
under him. Being both brave 
» was also lenient and tolerant 
atly loved by his people. 
second, King of Spain (suc- 
arles), endeavored to intro- 
government and. oppressive, 
into the Netherlands, and 
a Catholic, was strongly 
us plan. Following a small 
nders, which had been 
ed, the king appointed the 
; Regent of the Nether- 
had long envied Egmont 
s and popularity and 
ion. Egmont was 
ted, condemned and ex- 
> square. 
execution at dawn, Eg- 
in which a heavenly 
assure him that his 
t in a revolt that would 
of the provinces. So 
his death with vic- 


Beethoven 


f in 1811, wrote to 
in a position to ap- 
the deepest reverence, 
ly deep feeling for 
— You will shortly re- 
Egmont,” this glorious 
ch I, with the same 
I read it, was again 
d by it, and set it to 


should the present- 
this inspiration of 
thoyen, with a feel- 
It is with such 
ertake to give <n 
tonal poem and to 

retation. 

th broad, somber 
ortend the tragedy 
general tempo 
troppo (3/2) is 
note, which indi- 
is to be beaten in 
b-divided. How- 
y to direct the first 


yo 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


Conducted Monthly by 
VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Beethoven's Overture to the 


Drama ‘ 


‘Egmont 


Go be used in the National High School Band (ontest 


four measures or the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh measures in six. 

The opening grand unison on F should 
be well sustained—about the length of ten 
or twelve quarters—with a carefully grad- 
uated diminuendo. This should be definitely 
separated from the succeeding measure. I 
find it easier to secure the necessary weight 
and solidity in the half-note chords here 
by using a single beat or three beats to 
the measure. It is very essential, however, 
that at the conclusion of the third beat a 
very definite indication (sub-division) be 
given for the eighth note. Otherwise the 
attack will not be precise and the note will 
not be played broadly as required. Since 
each half-note is marked with a point, they 


should be well detached. 


Alterations in Band Arrangement 


O CHANGES are necessary in an 

orchestration of the overture but 
faults are to be found in some of the ar- 
rangements made for band. In the arrange- 
ment specified for Class A high school 
bands in the 1930 contests this particular 
portion is allotted to the clarinet section; 
consequently the chords lack their wonted 
sonority and solidity. They sound feminine 
whereas they should be distinctly masculine. 
It is very evident that the arrangement 
was not made by a practical bandmaster. 
It would be much better to use clarinets, 
saxophones, bassoons, horns, euphonium 
and tuba here to gain the desired effect. 

Though there is a big diminuendo in the 
first measure, the second, third, and fourth 
measures should be played forte, with the 
exception of the eighth at the close of the 
fourth measure and the succeeding quarter 
which should be played piano. 

In the fifth measure the first cantilena 
phrase appears, with the oboe taking the 
lead. This phrase should be carefully 
rounded out as indicated: 


Alta Sax, 
7 a & Clar. 


Care must be exercised to have the big 
fortissimo unison in the ninth measure sus- 
tained at this degree of power throughout, 
without any diminution. At the beginning 
of the twelfth measure the six distinct 
beats should be resumed. The, fourteenth 
measure should be played with a decided 
diminuendo and ritardando so as to intro- 


duce properly the second half of this move- 
ment. In this portion a delicate pranissimo 
should be maintained throughout. 

The figure employed in the first four 
measures of the Allegro (3/4) is 


Ex. 2 


Ree Sa 
4&2 & S$& 1 


Allegro 


1&2 8 1 2 
2p 


merely a continuation of the same figure 
which is used in different rhythmic patterns 
in the second half of the first movement. 
Since this is so, many eminent conductors 
begin the Allegro at a pace only slightly 
faster than that employed in the last mea- 
sure of the first movement and accelerate 
so as to arrive at the proper allegro tem- 
po at the close of the fourth measure on 
the quarter note where the principal theme 
enters. This gradual transition into the 
quicker tempo seems much more pleasing 
and logical than an abrupt change in tempo. 

The entrance of the theme on this 
quarter note is marked sfp and should be 


- so interpreted—a heavy attack on this chord 


at the conclusion of the crescendo but all 
voices immediately softened until the re- 
currence of this indication four measures 
later. 


= 


fee tite of 
crese 

In the ‘eighteenth measure there should 
be a subsidence to a pianissimo at the en- 
trance of the agitated figure. This marks 
the beginning of a crescendo extending over 
sixteen measures, and the more softly we 
begin and the more evenly graduated it is, 
the more effective can we make this cre- 
scendo. 

While the tempo of the Allegro is in- 
dicated as | = 63, it is more usual to 


make a Scr accelerando during this cre- 

scendo and to employ a quicker pace at the 

resumption of the theme (fortissimo). 
The second subject 
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bears a very close resemblance to the 
vigorous motive occurring in the second 


-and third measures of the overture—except 


that here the tonality has been changed 
from F minor to Ab major. 

At this point the onward-rushing tempo 
of the Allegro is halted to permit this 
theme to be properly enunciated, being con- 
ducted three in a measure, about one third 
more slowly, while the two succeeding 
measures for woodwinds are played at about 
the main tempo, one in a measure. 

I can quote no better authority on this 
point than the great master Richard Wag- 
ner who says in his “On Conducting,” 
“In the Allegro of the ‘Egmont’ overture 
the powerful and weighty sostenuto of the 
introduction is used in rhythmical diminu- 
tion as the first half of the second theme 
and is answered in the other half by a 
soft and smooth countermotive. 

“The conductor, Franz Lachner, in ac- 
cordance with ‘classical’ custom, permitted 
this concise and concentrated theme, a con- 


- trast of power and gentle self-content, to 


be swept away by the rush of the allegro 
like a withered leaf, so that, whenever it 
caught the ear at all, a sort of dance pace 
was heard in which, during the opening two 
measures, the dancers stepped forward, and, 
in the following two measures, twirled 
about in Laendler (an Austrian peasant 
dance, the origin of the waltz) fashion. 
“When von Bulow, in the absence of the 
favorite senior conductor, was called upon 
to lead the music to “Egmont” at Munich, 
I induced him, amongst other things, to 
attend to the proper rendering of this 


passage. It proved at once strikingly 
effective—concise, laconic—as Beethoven 
meant it. The tempo, which up to that 


point had been kept up with passionate 
animation, was firmly arrested and very 
slightly modified—just as much and no 
more than was necessary to permit the 
orchestra properly to attack this thematic 
combination, so full of energetic decision 
and of a contemplative sense of happiness. 
At the end of the 3/4 time the combination 
is treated in a broader and still more de- 
termined manner; and thus these simple 
but indispensable modifications brought 
about a new reading of the overture—the 
correct reading.” 

Near the close of the Allegro these 
strikingly contrasting themes occur. 


Clar.Oboe 
& Cornets 


We might reasonably assume that the 
softly shimmering motive in the woodwinds 
is meant to represent the heavenly vision 
which came to Egmont in his last sleep. 
This will be more effective if played with 
a delicate pianissimo. 


(Continued on page 287) 
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Spanish Influence in Philippine Public School Pvtusic 


PANISH tradition is very much with 

us in our daily musical life. Segovia 

comes to America with his guitar and 
restores this lightly regarded serenading 
instrument to a position of greater dignity. 
Iturbi’s piano playing displays entrancing 
individuality even in this age of super- 
pianists. La Argentina captivates with the 
spontaneous charm of her dancing. By no 
means a minor factor in achieving her 
effects is her ability to play endless varie- 
ties of rhythm on the castanets. 

The vogue of these and other Spanish 
artists is no mere coincidence. They have 
something to say of Spain, and they speak 
with authority. 

When La Argentina announces that she 
will dance’ “Carifiosa,” a Filipino folk 
dance, our American concert hall is im- 
mediately related to the classrooms and 
salas of the Philippine Islands. It is a 
fascinating story, this connection culturally 
and musically between Spain and its former 
oriental possession. 

When Magellan, on the first round-the- 
world voyage, stopped in 1521 at the Island 
of Cebu, the Spanish navigator’s chron- 
icler, Pigafetta; reports in his book, “Primo 
Viaggio Intorno al Globo Terraqueo,” as 
having seen four young women “who 
played so harmoniously that one would 
believe they possessed good musical sense.” 
They performed on a drum, on timpanos 
(probably the ancient gansa) sounded with 
pieces of palms, and on flatillos which, 
when struck together, emitted a _ soft 
sound. He also mentions the subing, a 
bamboo instrument to accompany singing, 
and reports that the native songs were 
monotonous and the dancing pantomimical. 
The platillos (cymbals) were undoubtedly 
of Chinese origin, anciently called pom- 


piang. 
When Villalobas arrived in 1543, his 
captain, Bernardo de la Torre, attended a 


féte at the palace of Lakandola, the ruler 
of Samar, another of the southern so- 
called “Visayan” Islands of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, where he observed the 
native dance of young women called dal- 
agas. A type of ancient guitar, known as 
kudyapi, and said to have wire strings, 
was played at that time, and is still extant 
in certain remote districts, such as parts 
of Palawan. 


Moro Melodies 


ARTHER SOUTH, the Spanish con- 
querers found a proud people difficult 
to subdue. The Moros were (and are still 
largely) Mohammedans, and waged a con- 
stant warfare against the Christian in- 
vaders. Moro melody was monotonous. 
Only the constant shifts in rhythm brought 
variety. There was no attempt at dynamic 
effects. Bronze gongs and drums with py- 
thon skin heads were the principal instru- 
ments. The drums, in style like our kettle 
drums, were sometimes placed on wooden 
frames. ° They were tuned to a scale and 
played by rubbing the hands over the taut 
skin, or were beaten with sticks. 
Their captives were often obliged to en- 
ter gladiatorial combats, and the unfor- 
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tunates worked themselves into a frenzy 
of unconsciousness by the constant repe- 
tition of such songs as “Uruyan” accom- 
panied by beating of drums and gongs. 
Around the present city of Manila, the 
Spaniards ‘also found a Mohammedan king- 
dom. The favorable geographical factors 
in this central part of the Islands led the 
Spanish to establish their government on 
this site. The Filipinos of this section 
have been known as Tagalogs, which means 
“along the rivers.’ Their most ancient 
song form was designated as “kumintang.” 
Although a war song originally, it lost its 
combative qualities and became merely he- 
roic. Accompanied by 4 little guitar, it 


‘sometimes served in gentler form as a love 


song. 

The ‘Tagalogs, along with other peoples 
of the Islands who maintained commerce 
with the Asiatic mainland, used a sort of 
violin, a lineal descendant of the Hindoo 
“ravanastron.” Sometimes the strings were 
wire, other times abaca or hemp, and the 
bow hairs were also of hemp. 

To the north of Manila are the so-called 
Ilocano provinces. Much the same instru- 
ments were in use, with some local varia- 
tions. In the mountains lived semi-wild 
peoples pushed to the fringes of civiliza- 
tion by the Filipino Malays who possessed 
a high degree of culture—an ancient alpha- 
bet related to Sanskrit, pottery making, 
ornamental metal work of superb crafts- 
manship, literature of the epic poem type 
recited to music, and music and dancing. 


Rich Ground for Culture 


N FACT, as we survey the Philippines 

at the time of the Spanish conquest, it 
was a fertile field for the implanting of 
Spanish musical idioms. The Filipinos had 
their own native instruments to which they 
were accustomed to sing. It is true their 
music was unharmonized in our sense, 
voices and instruments performing in uni- 
son. Occasionally they alternated, giving 
the singer an opportunity to rest. These 
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effects, almost antiphonal, can be heard 
today in the music-dramas of Japan. The 
scales were of five and six tones, reminis- 
cent of Chinese ancestry. 

There is also a geographical and en- 
vironmental kinship between Spain and 
the Philippines. Spain lies on the border- 
land of the tropics. For much of the year 
the sirocco winds from Africa give it a 
tropical climate. For centuries the Moros 
made it their home. In the languorous 
atmosphere of Spain the music would 
naturally partake ot this quality. But the 
Latin temperament is subject to violent 
outbursts of passion. Spanish dancing, 
with all its) sinuous charm has its fits of 
wild abandon. 

The soldiers and adventurers of Spain 
brought these characteristics with them to 
a far-off land which seemed in coloring 
and climate like transplanted home. No 
wonder the Spaniards thrived in the Philip- 
pines. Temperamentally they were like 
their new-found colonists; but the Span- 
iards, here as elsewhere, never learned one 
great axiom of colonization: one nation 
cannot forever exploit another for selfish 
interests and survive. 

Just as we trace historically the parallel 
growth of folk and sacred music in Renais- 
sance Europe, so can we see today in the 
Philippines a similar process of develop- 
ment after four hundred years of opera- 
tion. 


The Friars 


ITH THE Spanish army came the 

friars. These men had the best 
education the church of the early sixteenth 
century could offer. They left the churches 
of Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, and Sala- 
manca with the motets and masses of Vit- 
toria and Palestrina ringing in their ears. 
The churches and monasteries of the Au- 
gustinian, Benedictine, and Recoleto fathers 
became the cultural centers for the dis- 
semination of Spanish civilization. Father 
Marcello was an early composer, teacher 
of singing, and organist. Father Jvan 
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Bolivar, for eighteen years 
1739, was chief vicar of the cho} 
Felipe el Real” in Madrid. 1} 
master of the harp, organ, and { 
cathedrals. of Toledo and Me 
offered him huge sums of mone 
sailed instead for the far-off — 
King Philip. g 
A succession of famous instru 
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the early seventeen hundreds’ sen | 
pils to every part of the Island | 
Juan de Torres brought musi | 
ments from Spain in 1601. i 
churches today have their orche } 
ing in the choir lofts from 
which rest illuminated manuseri | 
gorian notation. | 
The prevalence of orchestras / 
“rondallos”) in the Filipino toy | 
rio life is an interesting 
Spanish guitars have long bee 
native woods. Violins were ¢| 
ioned from bamboo. Whole bar | 
expensive bass and woodwind it [ 
could be equipped with bamt | 
ments. These organizations Wf 
“musikag buhd.” : 
The enterprising parish prie | 
Pinas, a small town south of M # 
an. organ entirely of bamboo 
insure that white ants would ne 
away, the priest soaked the baml } 
for a long time in a brine solut 
With an inherent love for §® 
dancing and provided with 
the Filipinos soon earned a re 
musical people. A free choi 
established about 1750 by the 
Rodriguez of Manila. The } 
followed was the same as that) 
drid Conservatory of Music, 
In the spirit of the times, 
culture, of course, was largely 
in the church and the relativel 
schools. There was no 
tion. The great mass of t 
children received none of t 
education at public expense. 
forms, however, have take 
these lines since the close 
century. 
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Spanish composers written 
that is adapted to piano 
If so, what teaching points 
lally involved in them? 
ite a few examples of useful 


A. R. H. 


“ri composers, such as Albéniz, 
nn id De Falla have written emi- 
» works, some of which have 
d in this country. _ I should 
e most valuable point stressed 
rhythm, not only the rhythmic 
essary for the rendition of. the 
| dances but also the subtle rhyth- 

les that are everywhere in evi- 


such characteristic rhythms, I 
fion the succession and interchange 
jr and triplet eighths, often com- 
Sixteenth-note figures. An es- 
ky rhythm for the student is 


2 
z id. often accom- 
- ap where the subtle dis- 
y ‘ 


een the triple and duple divi- 
beat sometimes causes trouble. 
[ this division occur frequently 
piano pieces, such as the pop- 
See the following passage: 


at, 


ly subtle effects are continu- 
1, such as the following 


the following pieces 
ng purposes: 


Grade 
go in D 5 
(Saeta) 5 
‘ill 6 
oba, Op. 232, No.4 4 
layera 6 
era it 
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+ Pianissimo 

best method to use 
pianissimo touch? 
ave the pupil play 
issage with a firm 


» under the head of what 
touch.” To teach 
y having the pupil place 
right hand on the keys 


IS 


Ghe Leachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by 


Pror. CLARENCE G. 
PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Bak Ob 


Zila 


Ny 


C to G, with shoulder muscles relaxed, also 
with the wrist relaxed and slightly ele- 
vated. The fingers may be moderately 


curved. Now sound a key with each finger 
four times with a soft staccato, depressing 
the key by pulling merely the finger tendon. 
Relax the finger the instant the sound is 
beard, so that it rides quickly up on the 
key. 


Here is the exercise: 


Next, sound each key by pulling the finger 
down as before; but. retain just enough 
pressure to keep the key down until the 
next is sounded. This represents the legato 
side of the touch. Both exercises are then 
applied to the left hand. 

Now apply this touch to scales, played at 
first staccato and then legato at varying 
rates of speed. Take care to keep the 
hands turned in and motionless, except for 
the necessary sidewise movement. 

Your idea of practicing a pianissimo 
passage at first with a firm touch is an 
excellent one, since the pupil thus gains 
accuracy and confidence. After the notes 
are clearly grasped in this way, the above 
finger touch may be applied for the very 
soft effect. 


A Geacher’s Practice 


T have very little time for practic- 
ing and less inclination after daily 
duties are done in the home. Yet I 
have my group of pupils. _Am I 
being fair to them in this respect ? 
Is it enough that I know how music 
should be played and make this clear 
to them? What would you suggest 
that I do with the little time that is 
available ?—H. K. 

Your problem is that of many busy piano 
teachers whose musical vitality is daily ex- 
hausted by the round of lesson giving and 
other duties. In the end, however, it will 
pay to avoid such overcrowding, even by 
the sacrifice of one or more pupils. 

A competent teacher should be able to il- 
lustrate by her own playing every salient 
point in the pupil's piece. Further than 
that, it is very desirable that she keep a 
few pieces well under her fingers and be 
prepared to play them at a moment’s notice. 

To accomplish this result does not neces- 
sarily mean the expenditure of a large 
amount of practice time—but such practice 
periods as are provided for should occur 
daily. Plan out on your schedule a daily 
practice period of twenty minutes, prefer- 
ably in the early morning, and let nothing 
interfere with it, observing it just as rigor- 
ously as a teaching period. 

Spend the first five minutes on technical 
drill, scales one day, arpeggios the next, 
and so on. Now for another five minutes 
review one of your memorized pieces, tak- 
ing them in systematic order from day 
to day. Finally, have on your piano rack 
a new piece to study either for teaching 
material or for your own work. 

‘A short practice period like the above 
can hardly be a serious tax on even the 
busiest teacher. And it will serve various 
purposes. For one thing, it is a real relief 
and inspiration to turn from continual 
teaching to one’s own practice, if only for 
a few minutes. Then also you will dis- 
cover that on the less hurried days you will 
naturally extend the period perhaps far be- 
yond its limit, especially if you are carried 


Hamitton, M. A. 


away by enthusiasm for an interesting 


problem. 

As a final result, the consciousness of 
your own command over the keyboard will 
be productive of greater confidence in your 
own playing and in your teaching ability. 


Lack of Foundation 


I have been eighteen years trying 
to play the piano. First I learned 
by ear, singing a hymn and then 
playing it, thus learning the notes. 
A year ago I found a teacher, and 
then we ‘had a hard time, since I 
knew nothing about time, acciden- 
tals or fingering which in my case 
was especially bad. I started in the 
third grade but do not think I ever 
played a piece perfectly. Now I have 
a three-months’ old baby and cannot 
go to town every week for lessons. 
But I would like very much to keep 
at my music. I cannot learn new 
pieces except very easy ones, such 
as those in the Junior Erupg, for I 
cannot count. Is there some book T 
can get to study seales, time and the 
different marks? I find that there is 
more to musie than just notes; and 
the more I learn the more I want to 
know about it—MRS. C. P. 


You are evidently lacking in the neces- 
sary fundamentals of music, which you have 
“jumped over,” starting with too advanced 
a grade. My advice is to make a new start 
alt the very beginning, and pick up the 
stitches which you have dropped. Get 
Grade I of Mathews’ Standard Graded 
Course and study every word and note of 
this book attentively. The exercises will 
at first seem altogether too easy; but here 
is where you can remedy your time de- 
fects, by learning to count each one aloud. 

After this book has been thus mastered, 
you may proceed with Grade II, and so on, 
leaving no item of text or music until it 
has been thoroughly digested. 

Be patient and persevering and you will 
be rewarded by a good command over 
music, which, as you suggest, has unlimited 


possibilities. 
elf Study 


I would like advice about studying 
without a teacher, after about five 
years of piano work. 

(1) I have completed Bach’s Lit- 
tle Preludes and Fugues, and Tico 
and Three Part Inventions. Would 
you advise me to continue with 
Bach's compositions, and, if so, in 
what order? 

(2) I am at present working on 
Czerny’s Opus 740. Shall I continue 
it or choose something easier for the 
present ? 

(3) In a_ technical way I am 
familiar with the major and minor 
scales in all keys, played at a fairly 
rapid tempo as well as with arpeg- 
gios in moderate tempo, and I am 
beginning on seales in thirds. But 
I have done no octave work. Would 
you suggest any particular drill on 
technic ? 

(4) Please suggest pieces that I 
could learn well by myself, also some 
of the easier sonatas.—N,. A. 


(1) You should be ready for Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavichord, at least the 
easier preludes and fuges. Begin with 
numbers 5, 1, 2, 20 of Volume One. You 
need not practice Bach continuously from 
now on but may occasionally take up a 
prelude and fugue while studying other 
composers’ works. 

(2) This book seems rather difficult and 
dry for you; hence I suggest your replacing 
it with Heller’s Op. 46 and 45. 

(3) Systematic work along this line may 
be carried on by the study of James Francis 
Cooke’s Mastering the Scales and Arpeg- 
gios. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DE- 
SIGNED TO HELP THE 
TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
TEACH, “WHATTO 
TEACH.” ETC., AND NOT 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 
TAINING TO MUSICAL 
THEORY, HISTORY, ETC., ALL 
OF WHICH PROPERLY BE- 
LONG TO THE “‘QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS DEPART- 
MENT.” FULL NAME AND 
ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL INQUIRIES. 


(4) For 


sonatas, I 
Sonata in F (No. 20 in Peters’ Edition), 
Mozart’s Sonata i1 A Major, Beethoven's 
Sonatas Op. 14, No. 1 and Op. 26, Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in A major, Op. 120. 

For pieces by modern composers, try 
the following: 


suggest Haydn's 


Rachmaninoff: Serenade, Op. 3, No. 5. 
Cyril Scott: Pierrot, No. 2. 

Debussy: Arabesques, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Chaminade: Les Sylvains. 


Weak Ghumbs 


IT have a pupil whose second 
thumb-joint tends to sink in while 
playing octaves. Please suggest some 
exercise I might give her to 
strengthen her thumb. 

—T. F. 


First, I should not allow the pupil to 
play octaves to any extent until her thumbs 
have grown stronger. Give her music that 
does not involve octaves, or omit the octave 
notes if they are present. 

Next, I should give her technical work 
which will furnish useful exercise for the 
thumb. Emphasize the action of the thumb 
in scale work. Also give her exercises in 
which the thumb sustains a single note 
while the other fingers move about, such as 
the following: 


Here the thumb holds down C through- 
out, while each of the other fingers skips 


about it. in turn. The exercise applies 
equally well to the left hand. 


Unstable (@hords 


What would you advise a teacher 
to do with a pupil who persists in 


striking chords in the left hand 
slightly before those in the right? 


This pupil of mine is a middle-aged 
woman and probably has had this 
fault for years. 

—I. B. 

This fault, which is a common one, 
comes from a lack of coordination between 
the two nerve centers of the brain, the 
one which controls the left hand register- 
ing a trifle before the one controlling 
the left side. 

To overcome the trouble, it is neces- 
sary to teach the pupil to concentrate on 
each chord as she plays it, so that she may 
grow to realize whenever she commits the 
fault. Slow practice on hymns harmonized 
with two voice-parts in each hand ought to 
help. Let her play such a hymn at first 
striking the notes of each chord in the 
right hand a trifle before those in the left 
hand, thus reversing her natural tendency. 
Then let her strike each chord four times, 
taking pains to sound the notes exactly to- 
gether, with firm touch. Finally, let her 
play the hymn straight through, making 
each chord clear-cut. 

After such drill, urge her to take special 
pains with every chord that she meets in 
a composition, and, if a chord is unsteady 
in the least, have her sound it several times 
as it should be played. 
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The Romance of the Guitar 


Based upon an Interview with the Great Spanish Guitarist 


AANDRES SEGOVIA 
Secured for Ghe Etude 


By. SopHocies Papas 


“The Guitar is a Miniature Orchestra in Itself.” 


This is one of the most interesting and comprehensive articles ever written 


—BEETHOVEN 


Epitor’s Note 


fulness, whether the reader plays this instrument or not. 


HAT GREATER compliment could 
be paid a solo instrument with only 
six strings than for this great 

genius to compare/it to an orchestra? And 
it is this instrument which filled with ce- 
lestial sounds the temples of Solomon, which 
accompanied Homer as he sang the deeds 
of the heroes of Troy and which was used 
by the emperors and kings in their sump- 
tuous entertainments and by the humble 
lover in serenading his mistress. 

In eight words Beethoven has summed 
up all the merits of the guitar, for by these 
he means not only that it is capable of pro- 
ducing all the harmonic combinations of an 
orchestra but the effects and tone colors 
as well. Yet, as Berlioz said, the guitar 
has been treated as an orphan and has 
been misunderstood so often that the 
average person about to hear it for the first 
time is under the impression that the per- 
formance is to be such as we usually hear 
in vaudeville. This situation exists to 
some extent in Europe but much more so 
in this country—at least it did until Andrés 
Segovia, the great Spanish guitarist, made 
his debut in New York two years ago and 
was acclaimed by the critics not simply as 
a great guitarist but, indeed, as one of the 
greatest artists on the concert stage today. 

Those who knew the guitar and its pos- 
sibilities and had heard of the ovations 
which Segovia received in Europe were 
sure of witnessing another triumph. Many 
traveled miles to hear him. But Segovia’s 
audience did not consist entirely of lovers 
of the guitar and his art. There were 
many prompted by curiosity among whom 
may be included some of the music critics, 
for such was the confession of the critic 
on the “London Times” after Segovia had 
played there. “And so,” he says, “in the 
fulness of our ignorance we went, expect- 
ing we did not quite know what but hoping, 
since Sefor Segovia’s reputation had pre- 
ceded him and the name of J. S. Bach ap- 
peared on his program, that we would 
satisfy our curiosity about an instrument 
that has romantic associations without be- 
ing outraged musically. We did not go to 
scoff but we certainly remained to hear the 
last possible note; for it was the most de- 
lightful surprise of the season.” 


Segovia’s Early Training 
NDRES SEGOVIA was born in 1896 
near Granada in Andalusia, Spain, 

and, in his own words, “opened the musical 
dynasty of his family.” From his child- 
hood he was greatly interested in music and 
the guitar was his favorite instrument. The 
most amazing thing is that he was his own 
teacher, and, at the age of fifteen, was able 
to interpret the most difficult compositions 
with uncanny skill. From that time on he 
has appeared continuously on the concert 
_ stage, and his repertoire now embraces 
compositions of the sixteenth century to 
the moderns. 


It is impossible to describe Sefior 
Segovia’s playing; one must hear him to 
believe. With a transcendent technic and 
unimpeachable musical taste, with his deep 
insight into the works of the great masters 
combined with the most delicate nuances, 
perfection of phrasing and vital rhythm, 
Segovia is a miracle. The hundreds of 
music critics who heard his performances 
all vied with each other in praising him. 
Never before has there been an artist who 
has received wider acclaim than Segovia. 

When asked how he began the study of 
his guitar, he replied: “I cannot remember 
just when I did so, as I was too young, 
but I knew that I had an insatiable desire 
to play and I heard as many guitarists as 
possible. Then I went home to find out 
new ways for myself....... Of course 
there are teachers of the guitar in Spain, 
but a great many Spanish boys need no 
further encouragement to begin than the 
instrument itself.” 

Segovia being the greatest exponent of 
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on the Guitar and is of immense use- 


the guitar in the world at the present time 
and his being so thoroughly familiar with 
its history and literature naturally makes 
this interview of unusual interest. 


Remote Ancestors of the Guitar 
i Be proceeding with the history 
of the guitar, two points must be made 
clear: first, that the traditional lute differs 
from the guitar only in shape; second, that 
the cithara (Greek, kithara) which is fre- 


quently mentioned in the works of the, 


ancient Greeks was’ not an_ instrument 
similar to the lyre as some historians claim 
but was in reality the predecessor of the 
guitar which today is called the kithara by 
the Greeks and chitarra by the Italians. 
“Dr. Burney who made a most thorough 
research in determining this fact quotes 
Father Monfaucon: ‘It is difficult to de- 
termine in what respects the lyre, cithara 
and other such instruments differed from 
each other.’ And in his reflections on the 
construction of ancient instruments we 


ANDRES SEGOVIA 


‘science, the knowledge of mi 


SOPHOCLES PAPAS — 


read: ‘The belly of the theorbe 
lute (a lute with additional bass” 
is usually made in the shell fone 
etymology of the word guifa 
naturally deducible from citha 
supposed that the Roman ‘C’ w. 
the modern ‘K’, and the Itali 
chitarra (guitar) is manifestly 
from the Greek word kithara. 
Hymn «to Mercury, ascribed to 
Mercury and Apollo are said” 
with the cithara under their arms 
This seems to infer a guitar rath 
a harp. | 
“Like all the ancient musical inst 
the guitar and lute, as might he e 
had undergone considerable chang 
the ages and were of various form} 
ferent countries and in the same 
at different periods. They also had 
tunings some of which are still” 
special purposes. The Spanish 
ing the most practical was 
adopted—hence the name “Span 


Ss 


Cargo for the Ark 


oe HE GUITAR is so clos 

ated with the history of 
reer throughout the ages, that 
almost believe it to have been { 
household of Adam and Eye. 
Martini in his ‘Storia della Mus 
very convincingly that Adar 
structed by his Creator in e 


course, included. <A_ vyivid — 
could picture Adam absorbed 
beneath the apple tree while the 
pent beguiled Eve with the prohi 
One thing is certain, however, — 
that the guitar was invented 
deluge, perhaps by Jubal; and 
some member of Noah's fam 
Noah himself, was a perform 
strument. Noah, it is believed, 
Egypt after the deluge, and it 
we find concrete evidence of the 
tiquity in the form of an obelis! 
to have been erected by Seso: 
some historians identify with } 
cording to Dr. Burney, on | 
which is now in Rome there | 
duction of an instrument similat 

“Both the lute and guitar ¥ 
ated, and the performers were | 
esteem by the Egyptians ane 
David played the lute and it 1 
to suppose that he instructed 


played before the Lord on all 
instruments made of firwood, ev 
and on psalteries and on timb 
cornets and on cymbals.” 2 Sam 
same quotation in Syriac is gi 
as follows; “..... with citha 
cymbal and sistrum.” q 

“It is probable that the 
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ON SPANISH FOLK THEMES 


PETITE RHAPSODIE ESPAGNOLE 


NDANGO” 
Allegretto moderato M.M. d= 72 
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DANCE CHARACTERISTIC 
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UNE PETITE HISTOIRE 


Lento con molto sentimento M. M. « 
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CLASSIC AND MODERN MASTER WORKS 
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Last time to Coda 


Moore 
Ped,.ail Fine 


“T knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near, 
And I said “If there’s peace to be found inthe world, 

A heartthat was humble might hope forit here.” 
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CHOOSE YOUR PIANO 
AS THE ARTISTS DO 


JOSE ITURBI 


The Amazing Young Spanish 
Pianist Who Recently Took 
the United States by Storm 


Baldwin Art Grand 
Spanish Period Design 


“< 
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SOUL (LEE 


Spain Speaks of Baldwin 


<7 lowe my Baldwin. At last a piano incompara- 
bly superior to ali others in America” - - Jose 
Iturbi. “I am swayed above all else by the 
quality of Baldwin tone. For the singer this tone 
represents a sure source of inspiration” - -Luecrezia 
Bori. World artists both. And each depending 
upon the Baldwin for inspiration and support. 


So will you find the Baldwin the ideal piano for 


LUCREZIA BORI 
Charming and Popular studio and home. Any Baldwin dealer will gladly 


oe Born Soprano of demonstrate. Grands are priced from $1450 -- 


terms to suit you. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


ltwin gf Pianos 
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Teachers of Piano 
Should Know These 


xcellent Publications 


From the Catalog of 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


2, 
2 


MINIATURE MELODIES 
For the Young Pianist 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 

Price, 60c 

These ‘‘Miniature Melodies’’ are great favor- 
ites with many teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try. They furnish the most ideal supplementary 
material to the usual first instructor and they 
assist in gaining a knowledge of notation, time 
values, a rhythmic feeling and elementary tech- 
nical foundation. They start witb single notes 
in each hand, using both clefs and only two 
notes up and two down from Middle C, but as 
the pupil progresses on to the close of the first 
instruction book, there are melodies to continue 
along as supplementary material covering various 
phases of elementary technic such as passing 
under of the thumb, easy scale work, grace notes, 
phrasing, triplets, chords, accidentals and the 
use of two sharps and two flats in the signatures. 
Quite a few of these little study numbers have 
words that help the little student in studying 
them. 


Volume One 


MINIATURE MELODIES 
For the Young Pianist 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 

Price, 60c 

This second volume of ‘‘Miniature Melodies"’ 
also has had a wide acceptance because it carries 
on a little farther the ideas begun in Volume One. 
These ‘‘Miniature Melodies’’ in this volume are 
attractive one and two-page study pieces in 
about grades 114 and 2. They sustain the pupi!’s 
interest at this period of study, complementing 
in a superb way the routine study material pro- 
vided in the average course used by teachers for 
this period. 


Volume Two 


FIRST PEDAL STUDIES 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Price, 60 cents 


Among Mrs. Gaynor’s greatest achievements 
In attractive elementary study materials is this 
little book of ‘‘First Pedal Studies’’ which gives 
the very young player fundamental work in 
pedal technic. These pedal studies give tae child 
some conception of the beautiful effects attained 
in the proper use of the pedals, providing the 
needed foundation which will make for success 
in future musical development. These studies 
are very satisfactory in practical use in the latter 
part of the first year and on in the second grade 
in conjunction with second grade material in 
general, 


DAILY EXERCISES 


For Training the Five Fingers of Both Hands 
By MENTOR CROSSE 
Volume One Price, 60c 
Aithough the best teachers realize there are 
places and usages for the very attractive works 
for beginners that avoid introducing much in 
the way of materia! that is frankly technical and 
planned to develop the beginner in the mechanics 
of keyboard work, these teachers do not lose 
sight of the fact that sooner or later the pupils 
must give attention to such matters. They are 
needed to prepare properly for future achieve- 
ments. This Volume One of the four volumes of 
“Daily Exercises’? compiled by Mentor Crosse 
gives the most valuable kind of material to be 
taken up, as soon as notation and otner ele- 
mentary points have been covered, for use as 
preparatory and accompanying practice mate- 
rial to any excellent instructor. These exercises 
have been well selected for the purpose of aiding 
the beginner to obtain strength and independence 
of fingers and hands, along with their balance 
and rhythmic control. 


FINGERS TEN IN WORK 
AND PLAY 


Melodic Miniatures for the Beginner 
at the Piano 
By FRANCES TERRY 
Price, 60 cents 
This is a fine offering of study material for the 

beginner, bridging nicely the period along toward 
the end of the average first instructor on to and 
supplementing first efforts in second grade work. 
Here, with study material in short and attractive 
form, the first problems of technic and style are 
given attention. Quite a number of phases of 
technic are treated and each study affords con- 
stant practice in phrasing, attack, shading and 
other essentials of expressive playing. 


A METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Price, $1.00 

This book may be used in either class or pri- 
vate instruction. It has particular value to the 
teacher giving child beginners their first few 
months in preparatory class work covering ear 
training, rhythm, notation and first keyboard 
attempts with progress continued in private les- 
sons or in groups of only three or four. Excellent 
suggestions as to procedure are given the teacher. 
In addition to attractive little exercises, quite a 
few of which have words, there are numbers in 
which the teacher plays a harmonic and rhythmic 
background to the little pupil’s early efforts, and 
the last pages of the book give a little group of 
especially attractive teacher and pupil duets. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE 


By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
and W. S. B. MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 

This is a collection of modern material 
suited to modern needs for the child begin- 
ning the study of the piano. This material 
does not cater to the child of kindergarten 
stage, but proceeds right along with the well 
selected study material which provides the 
beginner with a foundation in piano playing 
that is certain to be appreciated in later 
With quite a few child beginners, it 


m j be advisable to use a short preparatory 
work and to use supplementary material at 
some stages of this book. 


THE CHILD’S SECOND GRADE 


By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 


This has been termed a book of methods 
and materials for uncovering musical gifts 
of the young pianist. It is decidedly second 
grade work which carries the pupil right up 
to the stage where so much of the excellent 
playing material in the third grade may be 
essayed. This is a well tnought out group 
of original and selected study material cov- 
ering a wealth of things that should be mas- 
tered by the pupil in the second grade, 


‘THEMATIC OCTAVE STUDIES 


In the Form of Variations on an Original Theme 


By WILSON G. SMITH 


Price, $1.00 


As the author aptly puts it, these are ‘‘short and pertinent exercises’’ which will aid the earnest 
student to become at home in certain technical points of issue treated by these celebrated studies. 
The teacher will find these studies valuable to start pupils upon along in the fourth and fifth grades 
and to recommend to the student as daily practice material throughout one’s entire career in gaining 
and maintaining proficiency in advanced piano work. 
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ANY OF THESE MAY BE SECURED FOR EXAMINATION FROM 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Everything in Music Publications:—World's Largest Stock 


‘TAKE advantage of these Bargain Offers of your 


favorite magazines 


ETUDE. SAVE from 25c up to $1.25! Subscrip- 


tions are for one year 


renewal, and each magazine may go to a different yo 


address. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 Both 
PICTORIAL REVIEW ......... 1.00 $2 35 


.......$3.007 Save 65¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 


Regular price ... 


Both 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- 
TON erie een eee .00 > $2.75 
Regular price.............. $3.00) Save 25c¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 Both 
WOMAN’S WORLD .......... 0} $2 25 
Regular price .............$2.507 Save 25c¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 Both 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS...... 1.00 $2 35 
paaekess ° 
Regular price. ............ $3.00’ Save 65c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Both 
DELINEATOR? iS iscaweesales cy! $2 75 
Regular price .............$3.007 Save 25¢ 
oe ______.._ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 Both 
CHRISTIAN HERALD ........ sto} $2 85 
pce ° 
Regular price ....;........ $4.00/ Save$1.15 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 Both 
AMERICAN BOY......... pisiate zo $3 00 
Regular price............. $4.00’ Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 Both 
YOUR HOME........-.....-. 2.00) $3.40 
ae . 
Regular price............. Preys Save 60c 


COLLIER’S NATL. WEEKLY.. 2.00 $3 50 
. 


Regular price.............$4.007 Save 50c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. 2a Both 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine v200l Both 


PHYSICAL CULTURE... . 2.50 $3 90 
$4.50 Save 60c 


Regular price 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Both 
HYGENA |... Fc wateapietinsleaie cis 2.00 $4 00 

Regular price ............. $5.00’ Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 Both 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE...... 2.50 $4 00 

Regular price............. $4.50) Save 50c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Both 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ...... 2.0 $4 25 

se ° 

Reaular price ............. $4.50’ Save 25c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 Both 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... 3.00 $4 75 

Regular price.............$5.007 Save 25c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 
pce Ape A 1.00 All 

R AND GAR- 
DENS Simniutia treba etavispesie ent -60 $2.85 
Save 75c 

Regular price 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 All 
McGALL!S Sak) tua aoviiatnets alate 1.0 
PICTORIAL REVIEW......... 1500 > $3.35 

Regular price........... *. .$4.00. Save 65¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine , $2.00 Alb 
AMERICAN BOY 


mints) nin calwn' ate 2.00 
PICTORIAL REVIEW........... 1.00 


Regular price .... 


HE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 
MERICAN MAGAZINE,...... 2.50 All 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- 


Regular price .............. $5.50 
(This Club to One Address Only) 


ADD TO ANY 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs. $2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW, 
$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
$2 for 1 Yr.; $3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.* SATURDAY EVENING POST. — 
$1 for 3 Yrs) COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. ; 


Prices Do Not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


Send Orders Directly to 


The Etude Music Magazine 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Order Now! 


combined - with THE 


each, may be new or 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 
McCALL’S\:.. copies Rocige le 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 
BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 


THE ETUDE Music 
PATHFINDER... 


Regular price............. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.0 
AMERICAN HOME..,...... : 


Regular price............. 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine 
MODERN PRISCILLA .... 

Regular price............. 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE....... 


Regular price.........4... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazin 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZI 


Regular price ............. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine 
BOY'S LIFE. cca 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine . 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and 
PRIMARY PLANS......... 


Regular price 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine 
CHILDLIFE....... 


Regular price...... ...... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine 
RADIO NEWS 


Regular price............. 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. 
NATURE MAGAZINE........ 


Regular price.......... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine 
GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 


Regular price ........... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine 
ST.. NICHOLAS S22) 0- eee 


Regular price ............ 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS.... 00, 
Spans HOMES AND GAR 


Regular price 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 


PICTORIAL REVIEW,. ...... . 1.00 
AMERICAN HOME....., aheae 


Regular price.......... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 
McGALL’S ... ...) inten 1.00 


Regular price ......... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2 
MODERN PRISCILLA ........ 2 
PICTORIAL REVIEW......... 


Regular price........... 


COMBINATION 


*In United States Only. 
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Achieving the Best in Piano Pupils’ Recitals 


\ A PAGE CONSIDERING CHIEFLY AIDS THAT HAVE BEEN USED SUCCESSFULLY TO 
} GIVE INTEREST TO PUPILS’ RECITALS AND DEMONSTRATE RESULTS OBTAINED 


THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. ALWAYS IS GLAD TO SUGGEST AND SEND FOR EXAMINATION ATTRACTIVE SOLOS, DUETS OR ENSEMBLE NUMBERS FOR 


iCute Costume Offering for a 
Litile Girl or Seven Girls 


-PRISCILLA’S WEEK 


LITTLE CHARACTERISTIC FIRST 
RADE PIECES FOR THE PIANO 


MATHILDE BILBRO Price, 75 cents 


T did not take ingenious 
Ky teachers long to find ways 
¥4 and means of using this 
‘ clever little set of very easy 
piano pieces in a novel way 
in the pupils’ recital. This 
set is well deserving of 
the enthusiasm which many 
teachers have for it. It may 
be presented by one little 
performer in a sunbonnet and 
ingham dress or by seven. performers 
WOstumed, or by seven performers not in 
oime while another pupil in costume 
#§ a single participant tableau, panto- 
© or living picture of Priscilla in each as the numbers 
activities representative of Priscilla’s about them_are 
busy days of the week. Where a peraee This 
has a great number of pupils who ittle set offers 
le beginners, it is possible to use quite quite a few pos- 
imber in presenting these little pieces sibilities to the 
here may be also others called upon teacher with the 
te the words of each piece to the gift of ingenu- 
animent of the piano. ity. 


GRUNN 


representative o 


woodland scene 


Delightful Sketch for Little Musicians 
IN THE CANDY SHOP 


MUSICAL SKETCH 
Price, 50 cents 


is a delightful little musical sketch requiring about 20 
mutes. It is somewhat in the style of an operetta, giving 
ittle performers some easy numbers to sing. There ts 
for a student in about the third grade to play a 
Then there is a musical recitation for another little 
a little dance for another, an easy little second grade 
for the ‘Peppermint Sticks,’’ closing with a little 
ing in unison. There are 9 named characters, 
more may be used, and it is possible to use girls for 
aracters except the shopkeeper. 


hese Little Playlets Always “Take” 


MUSICAL PLAYLETS FOR 
. YOUNG FOLKS 


| FROM THE LIVES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


NCIS COOKE Price, 60 cents 


lets furnish most entertaining material for chil- 
cal clubs, classes or young folks’ recitals. 
written in dramatic form, they can be given success- 
special scenery and costumes, the pupils merely 
parts. The compositions of the masters may be 
ing the action or reading. This little book does 
musical numbers, being devoted solely to little 
mally are dramatic biographies of the youth of 
Beethoven, Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schu- 
er. 


Unusual Group of Easy Pieces 
THE CAT CONCERT 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
SNIVELY GILBERT Price, 60 cents 


real educational values in these little piano novel- 
may be used for an_ interesting group on the 
tal program. They might be classified as about 
very easy Grade 2. 


jano Conversations That Entertain 
PIANO DIALOGS 


YOUNG PLAYERS OR TEACHER AND PUPIL 
_ CRAMM Price, 75 cents 


inners or seyeral sets of young beginners easily 
it spot or two in the young pupils’ recital with 
The teacher or one of the pupils may read the 
“preceding the number and then the two per- 
ut the piano conversations represented by these 
luets are very simple and may be among 
that pupils attempt in study, recital or 


A Fivefold Useful Group for 
Young Piano Students 


IN THE FOREST 


NINE NATURE STUDIES 
Poems by KATHARINE BAINBRIDGE 


Music by HOMER 


HE material in this group of nine nature 
study songs supplies fine piano study ma- 
terial for pupils in the zi 
and then they also may be presented in reci- 
tal as recitations with musical accompani- 
ments, as little vocal numbers or as a short 
play in costume with one scene. 
in costume, 9 performers may be costumed 
F the birds or animals about 
which they play and sing, or, while another 
set of pupils is being used to play the 
piano numbers, others may sing the words 
and still others appear in the costumes in a 


THE PUPILS’ RECITAL 


Price, 75 cents 


HE 23 second grade 
collection appeal to 
ementary stages 
i mic features, 


As a play heroic boldness. 


Descriptive and Characteristic 
Pieces Which Boys Are 
Proud to Perform 


BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 
' PIANO PIECES 


Price, 75 cents 


iano solos in this 
joys because their 
characteristics embrace attractive rhyth- 
strongly imaginative moods, 
vivid descriptive qualities, touches of the 
humorous, the atmosphere of mystery and 
Numbers of this type in 
themselves make interesting material for the 
pupils’ recital, and because of their types, 
teachers with a little imagination and initia- 
tive have no difficulty in evolving original 
features to surround their presentation, such 
as costuming to fit some titles. 


Rhythmic Orchestra 


Where there is a large class of young beginners, 
a rhythmic orchestra number or two always makes 
an interesting feature of a recital. The teacher 
may conduct or one of the young pupils may 
conduct. Here are a few numbers that may be 
used: 


24475 AT. THE CIRCUS....... P. Valdemar .50 
Violin, Triangle, Tambourine, Cas- 
tanets, Cymbals, Drum 


THE CAR RIDE Ludwig Ree .50 
Triangle, Tambourine, Castanets, 
Cymbals, Sand Blocks, Drum 


COUNTRY DANCE, 

A. Louis Scarmolin 
Triangle, Tambourine, Castanets, 
Cymbals, Sand Blocks, Drum 


DAFFODILS WALTZ, 

Frederic A. Franklin 
Violin, Triangle, Tambourine, Cas- 
tanets, Cymbals, Drum 


DOWN THE STREET, 

Frank H. Grey 
Triangle, Tambourine, Castanets, 
Cymbals, Sand Blocks, Drum 


FUN FOR ALL. .Frederic A. Franklin 
Triangle, Tambourine, Castanets, 
Cymbals, Sand Blocks, Drum 


JOLLY DARKIES Karl Bechter 
Sand Blocks, Tambourine, Castanets, 
Cymbals, Triangle, Drum 


MARCH OF THE BRIGANDS, 
Paul Valdemar 

Triangle, Tambourine, Castanets, 

Cymbals, Sand Blocks, Drum 


PEASANTS’ DANCE.Paul Valdemar 
Violin, Triangle, Tambourine, Cas- 
tanets, Cymbals, Drum 


PLAY TIME A. Louis Scarmolin 
Triangle, Tambourine, Sand Blocks, 
Rattle, Cymbals, Drum 
SONG OF THE DRUM, 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
Triangle, Tambourine, Sand Blocks, 
| Ractle, Cymbals, Drum 


ROGUISHNESS.......H. D. Hewitt 
Triangle, Tambourine, Castanets, 
Cymbals, Sand Blocks, Drum 
THE TIN. SOLDIERS’ PARADE, 

5 A. Louis Scarmolin 
Triangle, “cambourine, Castanets, 
Cymbals, Sind Blocks, Drum 


Prices will be .~iven cheerfully ‘on individual 


instruments or sts of instruments for these 


numbers. 


Teachers May Secur» Any of These Works for 
Ez imination 


A Big Thing for the Litile 
Player 


FIVE LITTLE TUNES FOR FIVE 
LITTLE FINGERS FOR LEFT 
HAND ALONE 


By Mitprep Apair Price, 60 cents 


ITH these little pieces the child be- 

ginner, within a few months aiter 

taking up the study of the piano, is 
able to imitate the single hand playing more 
frequently featured by accomplished pianists. 
These charming, clever numbers not only 
give the little recitalist the opportunity to 
“look as though he is performing a real 
technical feat,’’ but they also give a satis- 
factory musical fullness to the ear. 


Where Picturesque Possibilities Are A pparent 


SONGS AND DANCES FROM 
FOREIGN LANDS 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO 
By M. PALOVERDE Price, 75 cents 


ERE are 14 numbers covering about a dozen nationalities. 
Some or all of these numbers may easily be presented by 
_ second and third grade pupils each in a costume repre- 
senting the marioue ly to which the composition played pertains, 
or, if it is too much trouble to arrange for costumes, flags of 
the various nations may be readily purchased or made and these 
set upon Ee eels as each performer appears. Of course, the 
teacher would have no difficulty in seeking representative Amer- 
ican pieces, Irish, Scotch and other Finmibers to go with these 
pieces of Continental European countries. 


Young Pianists Please Themselves and Their 
Audiences With These Selections 


SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS 
INTRODUCING FAMOUS MELODIES WITH TEXT AD LIBITUM 
By Geo. L. SPAULDING Price, $1.00 


Bee very popular group of 27 second grade piano pieces fre- 
quently is drawn upon for perils, recitals. Each may be 
given as an independent number or they present material fo 
use in conjunction with the ‘Musical Playlets for Young Folks,” 
by James Francis Cooke, or they will be found easily adaptable 
to original ideas which they readily inspire. Each piece gives a 
very simple arrangement of a melody from a master or a well- 
known composer preceded by original introductory material in 
sympathy with it. In every instance, there also is text for use 
ad libitum. 


YOU AND I 


MELODIOUS PIECES FOR 

TWO PERFORMERS AT ONE 

PIANO WITH WORDS AD 
LIBITUM 


By GEo. L. SPAULDING 
Price, 90 cents 
HESE piano duets are 
chiefly in Grade 1) and 
trade 114 in both parts, 
and the particular reason for 


NURSERY TALES 
RETOLD 
CHARACTERISTIC 
FOUR-HAND PIECES 

By Geo. L. SPAULDING 
Price, 75 cents 


IHESE little piano duets for 

Pupils of Grade 1 and 

rade 2 abilities offer num- 
bers that may be used as piano 
duets by little pupils or as 
four-hand accompaniments to 
their being drawn upon for | the singing of the texts, or as 
pupils’ recitals is the oppor- a background of four-hand 
tunity they give for bringing | music to pantomimes which 
at least two pupils upon the | may be worked up to present 
program, or four if two others the thoughts of the texts as 
are used to sing the texts. action scenes. 


Easy Piano Trios for the Recital 
THE THREE PLAYERS 


A COLLECTION OF SIX-HAND PIECES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
By A. SARTORIO Price, $1.00 
IX-HAND numbers always hold the attention at pupils’ re- 
citals, amd the teacher has in the 18 numbers in this trio 
album a fine selection for use in choosing numbers for three 
performers at one piano who are able to master but second and 
third grade music. 


He 


THEODORE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PRESSE 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS—WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


R CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Inspiration 
In a Famous Name 


HE ambitious music student finds a great incentive in 

using a piano identified with the names of celebrated 
artists whose training was largely gained at the keyboard 
of that instrument. 


For generations, many of the famous concert and operatic 
soloists of each decade have chosen the 


KIMBALL — 


PIANO 


for their personal use. Its glorious tones sound in the stu-: 
dent’s ear like the voice of a great teacher encouraging him 
to new proficiency. 


These rare tonal values are matched by an exterior beauty 
in which modern taste in design is fully expressed. It. is not 
surprising, then, that many musical colleges throughout 
the country have made exclusive choice of Kimball pianos 
for their classrooms. 


Catalogs on request. If you are not conveniently 
near to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 


KIMBALL ORGANS 


Every Kimball organ, whether it be for a church, theatre or 
residence, is an individual creation. Consult us about your 
organ problems. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Answering Etude Advertisements pays and delights the Reader 


AND 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


4 SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “‘THE ETUDE” 4 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY i 
THE FULL, NAME AND AD- 


A Beneficial Spray for Nose and 
Throat, 

_Q: Some years ago the editor of the 

Question and Answer department gare a 


prescription for a throat spray for singers, 
which I, in common with many others, found 
most bencficial, Would you kindly repeat the 
prescription and give me the number of THE 
Ercupn in which it. appeared? The informa- 
tion would be much appreciated.—L. G 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


” 


A. In Tur Ervupn for August, 1922. Pre- 
scription: 
Ol Cassia a0, gtt xxiv 
Gum Camph....... gnn. Xv 
Menthol? ssa corte asi 
Alboline one QS: ad sit 


Spray first’ thing at morning and last thing 
at night, and whenever the throat needs it, 
in the following way: (a) with closed lips, 
insert nozzle of atomizer in each tfostril, 
spraying thoroughly, inhaling deeply, exhal- 
ing through open lips; (b) through open 
mouth spray thoroughly the back of throat, 
inhaling deeply and exhaling as before. For 
atomizer, use a short nozzle nasal-atomizer. 
Swab the entrance of nostrils with a little 
absorbent cotton. 


Callirhoé—Chaminade 
_ OQ. Will you kindly tell me how the follow- 
ing passage in Chaminade’s Callirhoe 


is to be played? TI was always taught that 
two identical notes tied are to be sounded 
but once. ii. Also, how is Callirhoe pro- 
nounced ?—¥, M. B., Normandy, Missouri. 

A. i, Since the second of these chords is 
an octave higher than the first the tie in this 
ease does not connect identical notes. There- 
fore the second chord must be sounded sepa- 
rately with the designated fingerings being 
used. ii. Pronounce the word “Callirhoé”’ as 
“Cal’-leer-ho’-er,” the er like the French cu, 
in “adieu,” the r to be silent. 


What Future for Small Handed 
Player? 
- 4 I am seventeen years of age, have 
studied siz years, am considered very tal- 


ented, but can span only an octave. 
ever, I can play Grieg’s “Butterfly” and 
Czerny study, Op. 740, No. 6, up to time 
with perfect ease. Is there any chance for 
me to become an artist?—ii. How is the fol- 
lowing passage 


Fow- 


Rachmaninoff 


from Liachmaninoff played ?—L, A. C., Helena, 
Georg 4. 

A. i. With practice and clever manipula- 
tion good word, under the circumstances de- 
seribod), there is no reason why you should 
not .ecome a good artist. There are artists 
and artists, and there are so many kinds 
and categories of compositions by the great 
mas “rs that you should find it an easy mat- 
ter o choose works which do not contain 
mas ive five-note chords and yet afford every 
oppertunity for brilliant execution—Mozart, 
for example. The piano is not an orchestra ; 
therefore, for the present, avoid the massive 
chor constructions and cultivate the delicate 
aratesques, the lace-like compositions, of 
whi bh there are so many by the best com- 
poses. ii, Play the C# octaves with both 
han s as written, heavily, holding them with 
the damper pedal for the value of a quarter- 
note, but without holding with the hands for 
more: than a sixteenth-note. Attack the C# 


minor chords immediately after with both 
hands, Play the same for each similar 
passage. 
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Qusstion AND Answer Department 


Conducted By ArtHur De GuicHarp 


DRESS OF THE INQU 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB 
LISHED WITH Quarrel 


To Modulate from C Major toa 
Please show me the process 
lating from O major into its rela 
in a very simple way, not at all mH 
W. 0. C. Cheyenne, Wisconsin, 
A. The key of A mincr belong 
tively, to the key of C major, the chi 
the major to the minor is simpli 


Cmaj. to 


Starting with the @ major triad, 
(sharp) the dominant or 5th of th 


(*). This is now the sharpest | 
note. Make it part of the doming | 
A minor and resolve it on the ¢ 
minor. The four chords which foll | 
affirm the change. No. 2 is even mi 
tious. Taking the 8rd of the majo} 
E, and making it stand out by rey 
is employed as the dominant or / 
key into which you are going. # 
the dominant 7th, with the Gz in 
(BH, B, D, Gt) and resolving it, you 
the chord of A minor. Of course, 
position, these combinations may 
to any key transition from major} | 
tive minor and vice versa. 


How to Breathe. q 

Q. Witl you please tell me 1 
method for breathing for singer 
Wichita, Kansas. - 

A. i. As a frequent daily @ 
least, at morning and at night—s 
with body supple, weight of bod) 
of feet. Throw hands smartly 
eatching hold of wrists at sm 
Inhale through nostrils, mouth clo 
silently, without effort or interruy 
lungs are completely full. Then | 
hands loosely to sides, hold the 1 | 
seconds. Open mouth suddenly | 
breath forcibly all at once throu 
Second exercise: inhale as deser 
breath four seconds; then, throw | 
parted lips, exhale slowly and sil | 
saying ay in the word away, D} 
uttering the suspicion of a sound 
at first, much harder to accompli | 
seems. Therefore it would be well, | 
ing the breath for four seconds, tf 
finger in front of the mouth (slig 
nlmost touching the lips and to © 
described, so silently and without | 
you would not know that you we | 
if you did not feel the warmth of |f 
on the finger. Practice these twf 
alternately for ten minutes, night } 
-ing, and at any odd time. Rem 
there must be no stiffness, no 1 
bodily effort of any kind, no 
shoulders or of chest. Whatever 
of chest may take place is caused f 
flation of the lungs and not by am f 
effort. So much for breathing 2 — 
cise to increase lung capacity ant § 

For singing, breathe through no} ® 
ever possible. For a quick brea 
may be taken, when necessary, f¢ 
parted lips, always noiselessly a 
any appearance of gasping. 


Tehaikovsky’s “Nuteracker” # 
Q. Kindly let me know why ‘|? 
called his suite the “Nuteraei) 
Thank you.—E. M, O., New York § 
A. Tchaikovsky’s suite is so-ca 
the music is taken from his “Nute B 
let, founded on a tale by B. T. A # 
The suite was first played in M 
The ballet was produced at St. 
Russia, in December of that year, ® 
Dumas (the author of “The TP 
teers’) translated into French 1|— 
German. title, “Nuteracker and 
You may read the whole story Pp 
Vhilip Wale, the well-known er } 
“Boston Symphony Program Book )) 
her 26, 1908, in the New York Pu # 
(Music Room). : ¢ 
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But since he led our boys across the,sea 
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THE WORLD WAR 


nthe set: Musical Portraits from American History. ( 


We will neer forget his name! 


Pershing had well earned his right to fame; 


Long before the oall of battle came 


Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
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basso marcato 


ALL MARCH! 


A little Processional; four steps to the measure. Grade 1. 
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les 
is) Shawl, by Allene K. Bixby.» 


music is in triple time, as you 
This is the time of Miss Bixby’s 
y a composition which is easy as 
wa trifle tricky as to interpretation. 
@uarter notes in the first, fifth, and 
sss, are reminiscent of the tiny per- 
stiments known as castanets which are 
jiise throughout Spain. 

S compositions for piano and for 
stra are proving exceptionally pop- 
pmiposer lives in Binghamton, New 


in the first section of this piece, 
between the hands: in the 
sures it is the right hand which 
the next four, the left; and so 
‘ally. you are to stress the melody 
id it lies, and, conversely, keep 
ent more or less subdued. 

f which you will find in 4 
are one of the characteristics of 


ives in Huntington Park, Cali- 
es much delightful piano music. 
masterpiece in the Spanish idiom. 
e rondo, and how graceful its ‘‘A” 
which keeps recurring! 

ion is louder than the' first and 
bit faster. For the trio, or 
e rhythmic puzzle caused by 
against a dotted eighth and 
ail easily solved by a slight 
oucht. The several fermate—or 
by @ add a lot to the charm 

ition, 

t)preponderance of thirds and sixths 
ajhand part. 


eme 


ess Ease, by R. S. Morrison. 


‘ison’s thoughts, at the time of com- 
ince and naming it, had perchance 
wards, you would now be playing 
which is exactly synonymous with 
Ee 
f this piece you will see Tempo di 
hich will be unintelligible to many 
generation of pianists. The third 
. the name of a lively dance, of 
etch origin, called the schottisch. 
ty years ago the popularity of this 
its height. In the characteristic 
schottisch is Mr. Morrison’s pleas- 
nple composition. The volume in- 
from mf to ff. Thus there is no 
oy that dreamy pianissimo of 
so proud.. 


oire, by Cecil Rayners. 


‘ word histoire, in the title, as 
as “history.” This is in-line 
that many French words whose 
e resembles that of certain 
differ decidedly from _ their 
a sort of a rondo, very melodious, 
d accompaniment throughout. 
ation, to keep its sentiment 
into sentimentality. 
the syncopation of the ac- 
} so would spoil completely the 


to hasten the tempo, literally, 
word is pronounced streen- 
on the second syllable. 


Ball, by Frederick A. 


section of this entertaining 
aos the same key as for 

he trio is in E-flat and 
ve left hand. Mr. Williams 
Heights, Ohio. He has 
mber of songs and piano 
ks of larger scope in other 


by Arthur Foote. 


Arthur Foote, one of 
the most distinguished 
of American musicians, 
was born in Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1853. 
His principal teachers 
in music were B. J. 


Lang, John Knowles 
Paine and Stephen A. 
Emery. In 1875 he 


was given the degree of 
Master of Arts by Har- 
vard University. Mr. 
Foote served. for nearly 
thirty-five years, as or- 
ganist at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Bos- 
ton, and during the 
years 1909-1912 was the 
n Guild of Organists— 
helped to found. As a 
ther exceptional success; 
r+ compositions, songs, 
Ss amply repay the at- 
s commands. 

brief, yet characteristic, 
{ exclusively. Keep 

sure that the melody is 
analysis of the piece shows 
eight measure one, with 
it, and the second period 
aad on the tonic. Finally, 


IN @HIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Gigue in G Minor, by Jean-Baptiste 
Loeillet. 


Loeillet’s compositions for harpischord, many of 
them of the greatest excellence, have more or 
less dropped out of sight. He also wrote, for 
the flute, oboe and violin, sonatas which are 
rather admirable exemplifications of the classic 
style. Loeillet was born in Ghent, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century (the exact date is not 
known) and died in London in 1728. A dis- 
tinguished performer on both harpsichord and 
flute, he was also much in demand as a teacher. 

The editor has been kind enough to write out 
for you, in foot-notes, the proper execution of 
the mordents which occur in this invigorating 
gigue. Your greatest care should be to follow 
the many phrase indications faithfully. Notice 
also the often sudden shifts in volume from forte 
(loud) to piano (soft): such effects were much 
liked by musicians of the period. In measures 
36-39 the left hand part must be clearly brought 
out. 


Beneath the Elms, by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. 


Here is a musical portrayal of the peaceful 
countryside mentioned by the inimitable Tom 
Moore in the quatrain placed at the head of the 
piece. 

There are three sections, plus a ten measure 
coda. The two themes differ completely in mood 
and rhythm: the first is slow-moving and almost 
slumbrous; the second, rather lively. The ton- 
ality of the first is major, of the second, minor. 
The harmonizations seem always apt. The first 
section appears again in unchanged form after 
the second section. 

_Measure 27 might have heen written by Stra- 
vinsky. Notice the augmented prime (A to Ab) 
and the major seventh (Gb to F). 

Mr. Nevin has indicated the correct pedalling for 
nearly every measure; and, if you obey his 
markings, you will be able to get the most out 
of the piece. 


The Fairy’s Dream, by Frances Mc- 
Collin. 


_ A very pretty dream 
indeed it must have 
been, judging from Miss 
McCollin’s musical nar- 
rative. Play this piece 
in unhurried fashion, 
noting the off-beat effect 
which the composer 
stresses by commencing 
_ a majority of the meas- 
’ ures with an eighth rest 
or with an eighth note 
tied to a note in the 
preceding measure. The 
harmonization of the 
melody is smooth and 
distinctive. Frances Mc- 
Collin is a Philadel- 
phian, the daughter of a 
prominent lawyer whose talent for musical. com- 
position was very considerable. Her compositions, 
many of which have won prizes in competitions, 
include songs, choruses, anthems, violin pieces 
and operettas. She is active also as a teacher 
and music lecturer. 


Frances McCoirin 


Easter Morn, by Anna Priscilla Risher. 


The text of this excellent song is taken from 
the Gospel According to St. Matthew, Similar 
accounts of the Resurrection are given in each of 
the other three synoptic gospels—that is, those 
according to Sts. Mark, Luke and John—but in 
none of these is the rendering so eloquent and so 
poetic. 

Notice that four tempos are used during the 
course of the number: andante, andantino, allegro 
and moderato. Here is variety a-plenty, provid- 
ing that you really do differentiate the times in 
this manner. 

There is a curious fact in connection with the 
word andantino. Although it actually indicates the 
time to be a bit slower than andante time, for 
years musicians have mistakenly understood it to 
be a bit faster, until to-day this is no longer con- 
sidered to be an error. When Miss Risher places 
andantino at the head of the second section of her 
song, she quite evidently intends the singer to in- 
crease the tempo slightly. 


Operatic Medley March, Arr. by W. P. 
Mero. 


Perhaps ninety percent of all the successful 
operas have emanated from just three countries: 
Germany, Italy and France. Here, in a facile 
four-hand arrangement, are tunes from operas by 
Verdi, Gounod and Bizet—an Italian and two 
Frenchmen. Increased space would certainly 
have meant the inclusion of themes by Wagner, 
Meyerbeer, and other great Germans. 

It would be wise for you to review the bio- 
graphies of the composers represented in this 
medley march. There are no technical difficulties 
to be encountered in its performance. 


At Eventide, by Cuthbert Harris. 


The accompaniment figure recalls some of the 
compositions by that once popular French com- 
poser, Léfébure-Wély (1817-1869). The melody 
flows nicely and must be played in connected 
manner, expressively. In the middle section Dr. 
Harris gives the performer a chance to utilize 
most of the resources of his instrument; but do 
not draw your loudest stops, such as the trumpet 
or the contra fagotto. This is a highly practical 
piece which church and radio organists will seize 
upon avidly. 

(Continued on page 296) 
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Resonance: What It Is and How It 


ESONANCE is reinforced and am- 
R plified vibration. When the string 
of a violin is set in vibration by the 
bow, the vibrations are reinforced and am- 
plified by the front, sides and baek of the 
violin’s body. The result resonance. 
When the lip of the trumpet player sets 
into vibration the air in the mouth-piece, 
the vibrations travel the length of the trum- 
pet tubing and bell and are therein rein- 
forced and amplified. The result is reso- 
nance. = 
If one will play on a stretched violin 
string, with the violin body lacking, or will 
play into the mouth piece of a trumpet de- 
tached from the trumpet, the result will 
be a faint buzzing sound which is the pri- 
mary vibration unamplified. In order to 
get real tone, or resonance, the string must 
be stretched over the body of the violin, 
or the mouth piece must be inserted in the 
neck of the ttumpet. 


is 


The Singer's Source of Resonance 


N SINGING, the vocal cords are set 

in vibration by the breath. The vibra- 
tions (not the breath) travel in to all the 
resonance cavities of the chest, throat, 
mouth and head. There they are rein- 
forced and amplified. The result is reso- 
nance. Vibrations, obeying the laws of 
sound, travel at the rate of over one 
thousand feet in one second. The breath, 
after it has vibrated the vocal cords, travels 
very slowly into the mouth and head. Some 
beoks tell us and some voice instructors 
teach, that the vibrations travel on the 
breath column. This is obviously untrue; 
and to teach it shows a lamentable lack of 
knowledge of acoustics. 


Vibrations in the Resonance Cavities 

F A BELL struck, the vibrations 

travel in all directions—up, down, right, 
left, east, west, north and south, in the 
form of a sphere. They continue to travel 
in all directions until they strike some- 
thing that stops or deflects them. When 
vibrations are set up by the breath vi- 
brating the vocal cords, they obey the same 
law and travel in a// directions until they 
strike something that stops or deflects them. 
They travel at the rate of over 1000 feet 
a second, into the chest, mouth and head, 
hecause these are the only openings 
through which they can travel. If there 
were an opening in the back of the neck, 
they would travel through it, just as’ they 
travel through the mouth and head. 

The vibrations need no pushing, forcing 
or directing on the part of the singer. The 
task of the singer is to so sing that he 
does not interfere with the normal and 
natural flow of the vibrations into the rein- 
forcing and amplifying cavities of the chest, 
mouth and head. These interferences are 
many—stiff tongue and jaw, stiff or con- 
stricted throat, stiff soft palate, palate 
raised back and up so as to close the pas- 
sage between the throat and head cavities. 
All of these result in a loss of resonance 
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an Be Developed 


and a poor quality of tone. There are 
other forms of interference, but those al- 
ready noted will serve as examples. If 
the passage into the resonance cavities is 
left free and no interference is set up, the 
result will be maximum reinforcement and 
resonance. A tone of good resonance will 
always have not less than two resonances 
easily distinguishable to the ear. In heavy 
low voices, mouth and chest resonance ¢an 
always be heard in any one tone. In higher 
and lighter voices, mouth and head reso- 
nance can always be heard in any one tone. 
But, in the best voices of experienced and 
well trained singers, all three resonances 
can be heard in any one tone. There is 
nothing strange in this. It simply im- 
plies entire lack of interference by any 
form of rigidity and the free passage of 
the vibrations into the reinforcing cavities 
of the chest, mouth and head. 


Tuning the Resonance 

OW, THE FUNDAMENTAL prin- 

ciples of acoustics show us that, to 
get tone of good resonance, the resonance 
cavity or cavities must ‘be “tuned” to the 
primary tone. In the organ there is a pipe 
for each pitch. In the violin the one body, 
fixed in size or shape, is so built that it 
reinforces all primary tones. 
will do this equally well over the whole 
range of pitches. A poor violin will fail 


to reinforce certain pitches, with a very un- . 


even scale as a result. 

The voice has reinforcing cavities or 
resonance chambers that are changeable in 
size and shape. All vowels are made by 
shaping (through changing the shape of 
the mouth cavity) the vibrations as they 
come from the vocal cords. For an ex- 
ample, stand with your back to the window, 
using a hand mirror to reflect light into 
the mouth. Sing, easily and simply, on a 
medium pitch, ak then ceh. A decided 
change in the size and shape of the mouth 
cavity will be apparent. This is entirely 
automatic in response to the mind's demand 
for the ah and the eeh. The singer need 
know nothing of how the various vowels 
are shaped. But he must remember that 
the muscular motions necessary to these 
changes must be made as loosely and as 
flexibly as possible. 

The vowel ech is shaped by raising the 
root of the tongue. Should the singer ‘stif- 
fen the root of the tongue in raising it 
for eeh, the result will be a squeezed and 
unresonant eeh. In other words, he has 
set up a muscular interference which pre- 
vents a normal and free flow of the vibra- 
tions into the mouth cavity. 


Equalizing the Vowels 


VERY SINGER has found more dif- 

ficulty in singing one or two vowels 
than in singing others. But all vowels and 
phonetics can be made equally resonant, 
by removing all forms of muscular inter- 
ference in shaping these various vocal 
sounds. There is also a slight change in 


A fine violin’ 


the shape and size of the mouth and mouth 
pharynx for the various pitches of the 
voice. By the use of the mirror, notice 
how the soft palate is higher for high pitches 
than for low. Again, these changes, very 
slight as they may be, are automatic. But 
the singer must be careful that all these 
changes are made as freely and flexibly as 
possible. Otherwise he will set up a mus- 
cular interference which will result in some 
of the pitches of the voice sounding un- 
resonant and of poor quality. The tone 
should not be made, but should be allowed 
to be formed. Most singers get poor, un- 
resonant tones because of what they do 
rather than of what they do not do. 

If the above is true, it is apparent. that 
flexibility and freedom in the entire singing 
effort is absolutely necessary if resonant 
tone of good quality is to be obtained. This 
means flexible breath, flexible vibrating 
mechanism (the larynx), and flexible pro- 
nouncing and resonating cavities. In sing- 
ing five different vowels on five different 
pitches, such as a five note scale, a great 
number of muscular changes in the sing- 
ing mechanism are made. The singer need 
not know what these changes are. In fact, 
he is more likely to sing well if he does 
not think of what the changes are. But he 
must pay constant attention to how they 
are made, to avoid any form of rigidity or 
stiffness in making the changes. In other 
words, resonance is a result of a correct 
singing position of the body, throat and 
head, and the utmost freedom and flexibility 
of the entire singing mechanism. 


How Resonance May Be Developed 
PLos RESONANCE is nearly always 


the result of some form of muscular in- 
terference. As has been already said, 
these interferences may take various 
forms, with entirely different results, ex- 
cept that the result is always some form 
of poor or insufficient resonance. The fol- 
lowing qualities of tone are poor reso- 
nances; and the causes of the poor reso- 
nance follow each fault: 
Nasal tone—Soft palate too low. ., 


“Velly” tone—Soft palate too high and 
too far back. 
Tight tone—Constricted throat and 


pharynx muscles. 

Hollow tone—Spread throat and pharynx. 

Breathy tone—Larynx too low and too 
open. 

Metallic tone—Larynx too high and too 
closed. 

It is quite evident that these various 
forms of poor resonance cannot be cured 
by one type of exercise. First, the singer 
must know what his fault is. Then he must 
determine what form of exercise, vowel 
or phonetic will tend automatically to cure 
it. However, he should remember that for 
all the above faults, except the nasal tone 
and the breathy tone, the cause is always 
too rigid muscles somewhere. This may 
be the cause of also the nasal or the 
breathy tone; although, quite often, the 
nasal or the breathy tone is a result of too 
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laziness. 
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ET US TAKE them in 
Nasal tone (soft p 
Exercises, in the medium 
vowels ooh, ot and ah, ten 
to cure nasality. The s 
carefully. rR 
“YVelly” tone (Palate too 
far back). Use bright vo 
and ah, with soft tone, — 
m,n, and ng (prolongation ¢ 
the word sing). : 
Tight tone  (Constric 
pharynx). Release all uni 
Use ooh, oh and ah, with 
a slight aspirate (h) betw 
scale. Loosen the tip of ton 
repeated /oo, lo and lah. I 
and root of tongue with ra 
gloo, glo and gla; or kloo, 


Hollow tone  (Spre 
pharynx). Same treat 
tone. Relax all unnece 


bright quality of tone and 
Breathy tone (larynx too 
open). Use bright vow 
ah. Practice staccato 
vowels, being careful to 
after each tone. This 
duces a higher and more cli 
tion. Z 
Metallic tone. Stop forcin 
on ooh, oh, and ah; or on | 


GOOD general rule 
exercises on your 
pitch, using your best ai 
Sing up and down from 
all the while to maintain the 
ibility with which you haye 
els may be equalized in 
best and easiest vowel 2 
next in the vowel scale (ec 
ooh; or ooh, oh, ah, aye, e 
best to make all vowels eq 
free. 
Thin, nasal and mete 
helped by singing on the 
rounded. Yelly, breathy 
will be helped by singin 
vowels sung lightly. 
Be careful not to over 
cise. The singer who sing: 
ceh and aye will eventu 
thin, shrill, metallic tone. 
sings ooh and oh too lo 
sing a hollow, dark, lu 
haps breathy tone. | 
Remember that r *: 
good or bad, is a result 2 
Remember that rigidity 
singing mechanism will re: 
nance. The breath must 
and steadily. The vocal cor 
easily, flexibly and smoothly. 
cavities must be open and all 
cavities, the tongue, 
must be free from ae 
tension. 
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Health in Singing 


BYPEVAg Ee 


Does singing prolong life? In a recent 
paper there appeared the information that 
Minnie Hauk, former American prima 
donna, widely known on the operatic stage 
in the role of “Carmen,” died February 6, 
1929, in Lucerne, Switzerland, aged 
seventy-seven years. 

Another paper informs us that on the 
same day, February 6, Madam Celeste 
Huntly Piccoili, noted grand opera singer 
of half a century ago, died in her ninetieth 
year. 

The noted Mathilde Marchesi of teaching 
fame lived to be eighty-six years old. Of 
course Madam Marchesi was not a public 
singer, but, working daily with pupils, teach- 
ing them how to use their voices, brought 
her own singing organs into daily use. 

Then there was Manuel Garcia, dis- 
tinguished vocal teacher, who attained the 
advanced age of one hundred and one 
years. It was he who invented the laryn- 
goscope besides writing works on singing 
and the human voice. 

Lilli Lehmann, the late German singer, 
merits mention. During the past year 
Madam Lehmann in honor of her eightieth 
birthday received from the President of 
Austria the title of “professor.” In her 
untiring efforts to perfect the singing voice 
as well as in her artistic interpretations 
of operatic roles, Madam Lehmann at- 
tained in her four score years an inter- 
national name as an artist. She died on 
May 17, 1929. Her exemplary life should 
be an inspiration to all aspiring students. 

To return to our own United States, out 
in California on Coronada Beach there 
stands the palatial home of Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, famous contralto. Al- 
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though Madam Heink’s life has been a 
strenuous one in the “bel canto” field, yet 
she Carries her three score and almost ten 
years with surprising self preservation. 

The foregoing suggests that there really 
must be something in this “health in sing- 
ing” idea, for in singing or in demonstra- 
ting the methods of good singing one uses 
his lungs and respiratory organs. This 
requires deep breathing—and deep breath- 
ing promotes health. 

Someone has said that to be a good 
singer requires one-fourth voice and three- 
fourths brains. One can easily understand 
this statement when one considers that not 
one but various languages are necessary to 
broaden a singer’s repertoire. Then to ac- 
quire and maintain good breath control, 
produce pure tones, learn melodies, diction, 
tempo and, last but not least, accomplish the 
great task of memorizing and interpreting 
songs and roles—oh, it is a big job, this 
keeping the body fit physically and mentally 
to meet the demands of a career. 

Perfect care of the health must be main- 
tained at all times, because a public servant 
(the singer’s true role) must be ready at 
any time to sing his best. He must ever be 
able to concentrate. Diet, regular rest and 
daily exercise added to hours and hours of 
study are his lot. And always there must 
be determination and self-denials. If one 
is willing to do all this and has a good 
voice, good health and charming person- 
ality, then he is bound to have a successful 
career. 

A little thinking on the subject will con- 
vince one that singing does prolong life. 
And, after all, is this not worth striving 
for? 


Blazing the Grail to a Radio Career 


By Crara Louse RoBERTS 


Wuat can you do? The radio aspirant, 
asked this question, may answer that he 
plays the piano. With a piano even more 
common than a washing machine, that is a 
statement easy to make. But why should 
he feel that he is thereby qualified to per- 
form before the microphone? There are 
more complex needs that must be met. 

The selection, whether it be classic, a 
ballad, jazz or even a “rag,” must first of 
all be technically correct. The performer 
is telling a story to his audience, not in 
the English language but in the language 
of music, and it is the fingers that must do 
the speaking. With notes likened to 
words, the slur to a sentence, phrases to 
paragraphs and movements to chapters, 
the selection for the program becomes a 
real story. As any story must be more 
than grammatically correct so the musical 
story must be more than technically cor- 
rect. It must be beautiful and expressive 
to hold the attention of the audience. 

Lherefore the shading or volume of tone 


This School, founded 
by W. WARREN SHAW — 

(1) Trains the ear to detect the presence of *‘interfer- 
ence”—the direct cause of an imperfect vocal technique. 

(2) Deals comprehensively with the use, misuse, and 
control of interference which insures free vibration of the 
vocal cords and the full use of resonance from which 
accrues positive improvement in gusty: increase of 

wer, extension of range, and equalization of Scale. 

(3) Teaches the proper use of consonants, and cor- 
rect vowel forms in all languages, the necessary dis- 
sociation of vowels and consonants which insures 
clarity and authority in diction. ? , 

(4) Trains the singer in Opera, Oratorio, classic and 
modern song repertoire. 


may he partially regulated by the most 
careful use of the pedal and by the observ- 
ance of the various marks of expression 
throughout the composition; but the real 
soul is in the individuality which can be 
expressed only when the composition is 
given the musician’s undivided attention 
throughout its entire performance. 

If the radio performer chances to be one 
of the many who are making their debuts 
as vocalists, his story will be even harder 
to bring to his audience for he must not 
only observe the rules of instrumentation 
but he must also give such thought to 
enunciation as will make it as nearly per- 
fect as possible. Nothing is quite so dis- 
tressing to auditors as poor enunciation. If 
they fail to catch the meaning of the song, 
the singer has felled a great tree across 
his own path. 

Amateurs should select songs in medium 
rather than high voice since the latter are 
apt to force the high tones, making a shrill 


_unpleasant sound as it goes through the 


microphone. Songs containing sudden 
and tremendous differences in pitch be- 
tween tones are also an unwise choice for 
the beginner, for the effect is often 
choppy. 

The radio entertainer must put every 
ounce of his energy into his tones and 
technic, this being his one means of hold- 
ing his unseen and unseeing audience. His 
work must be so forceful, so vivid and so 
well done that the radio fan will not be 
seized by the urge to move the dial around 
to a more entertaining program. 

But one thing is absolutely essential to 
hold a radio audience—a gift for musical 
rendition absolutely unique of its kind. 
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O LONG as human nature retains its 
simple virtues, so long will it con- 
tinue to appreciate a “tune.” So long 
as tunes retain their charm, that long will 
the organist find it to his credit to present 
occasionally melodies that are quite familiar. 
On this adventure, his chiefest problem will 
he the presenting of these in an artistic and 
at the same time a truly organistic style. 

Now the one who ventures on the making 
of any “adaptation” of music must “make 
assurance doubly sure” that he is quite safe 
on the principles of harmony, composition 
and musical form. With this it will be well 
that he make himself familiar with the 
“Themes with Variations” of such ac- 
knowledged masters of this form of art as 
were Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and some 
of the more modern composers. 

Many members of the organist’s Sunday 
audience treasure in their recollection some 
of the well-loved old tunes, which have 
been largely displaced by newer and “bet- 
ter(?)” hymns. The revival of some of 
these old melodies, sacred through early 
and tender associations, will be warmly 
welcomed, 


Treating a Familiar Theme 


N CASTING ABOUT for the most de- 

sirable example with which to begin; the 
writer fell upon the familiar Beulah Land, 
which he treated with four variations. And, 
in this connection, it is well enough to re- 
member that beauty often is discovered in 
the most unsuspected places and manifests 
itself in varied ways. Many hymn-tunes 
even the better of those known as of the 
“gospel” type—show originality and real 
merit. The trouble too often is that they 
are badly used, a proper tempo being rarely 
considered, and the “keeping time” over- 
emphasized or distorted, until they sug- 
gest more the associations of some heathen 
dance than of things spiritual. In order 
to “make things lively,” orgies of tone and 
“lots of go” displace any innate beauties 
the tune may possess. If the classic mas- 
terpieces were “murdered” in the same 
manner as many hymns,- would they com- 
mend themselves to the listener? 

There are hymn-tunes that vary as much 
in their style as do the themes in a sym- 
phony. We shall find among them marches, 
scherzos, reveries—what may we not find? 
Some are utterly spoiled by a rollicking 
tempo; others, again, are ruined by being 
taken too slowly—‘dragged to death.” 
Come to the Savior is really, from its na- 
ture, a very pretty scherzo. But to come 
back to Beulah Land: 

First a moderate tempo should be chosen. 


The rhythmic figure | \'7 | 
a 


or too strict in time, becomes, from its con- 
stant reiteration and emphasis on the first 
heat, nothing short of vulgar. This is 
the reason why so many fine musicians 
care so little for the gospel hymn— 
the whole content is, to them, utterly banal, 
and childishly obvious. A friend once 
asked in wonder, “Why do you spend so 
much time on those ranty tunes?” But, if 
Beulah Land be taken not too fast and with 
a certain amount of judicious ad libitum, 
the mechanical effect is softened and, to a 
‘great extent, nullified. In short, the entire 
melody becomes a reverie, a day-dream in 


if too fast, 
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gets Hymn Dolan 


By H. C, 


which the soul may view, in fancy, as it 
were, the realms of the blest. 

The variation (somewhat faster), may 
take the form of a theme with a counter- 
melody, as in Variation I: 


Ex.1 
Moderato 


Or it may be achieved by varied har- 
mony as in II: 


Ex.2 
Allegro moderato 


With the tune slightly altered and a 
staccato accompaniment, we have Varia- 
tion III: 


Ex.3 
Allegretto scherzando 


The finale may be in the form of a 
march, with a certain amount of syncopa- 
tion, so as to relieve the ear from a too 
continuous regularity in accent. In reality 
Variation [V may become a new tune still 
reminiscent of the old. 


Ex.4 
Maestoso 
Trumpet Solo 
—_ 


Other tunes suited to variations are: 


Pleyel’s Hymn, Almost Persuaded, I am 
so Glad and Wonderful Words of Life. 
All these being of a well-defined, diatonic 
nature, have a melodic outline easy 
to follow, irrespective of the way it was 
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treated. For the finale of Pleyel’s Hymn, 
like the first-mentioned, an entirely new 
tune, founded on the original, is possible. 
A comparison of the two may be interest- 
ing: 


Ex. 5? 
Adagio 


Almost Persuaded is quite an open field 
for invention. Two examples are here set 
forth: 


Ex. 6% 
Andante 


Then, too, as a Sunday Schox 
words and music are frequent] 
as a sort of jollification ; or, 
meeting hymn, they are dreai 
out to exasperating lengths. — 
very effective little choral pre 
evolved in the following mann 


Ex.8 

Andante religioso 
ty aw 6. 
= —— oo 


ai 


i 
] 
ii 


Where these two measures ¢ 
a new harmonization is used: 


Re-harmonization also may 2 
ther on: 


| t 
| | 
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A strong marcato movement in 3/4 time 
may be used as the closing variation for 
J am so glad! 


Ex. 7 ot 
Marcato <, 
> 


W serhia Words of Life, as found in ; 
is an example of very } 
simple four-part writing, but no one would | 
think of it in this form as an organ solo, 


the hymn _ book, 


But the need for something 
and yet interesting, for occas’ 
when the offering is being 
most pressing. Choose for 
tunes that are more than 
for there may be but time to p 
over once, with a possible r 
some suitable point. Among 
Bring them in, Will There be 
and 1 Need Thee Every Ho 

The examples of each, as § 
the order mentioned, will show 
the tune is seldom strictly reta 
identity is not lost, but is 
even in its new form: 
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Andante sostenuto 
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seemed the theme suggested, and when at 
last, the final chords died away in silence, a 
voice came out of the Stygian darkness— 
“That's wonderful!” Of course a great 
deal of this improvisation would not seem 
of much account if put upon paper, but a 
few ideas seemed worth remembering, and 
enlarging. The next day, after spending 
an hour alone at the organ, the writer 
evolved what has since become one of the 
most played hymn voluntaries in his collec- 
tion. Part of the “thunder’—(pedal obbli- 


gato) is as follows :— 


One night the writer was sitting with 
a friend in the Sunday School room, play- 
ing a few favorites on the piano. Sudden- 
ly his friend said: “Can you play ‘The 
Lord’s our Rock?’” The evening light had 
gone, and he had been playing simply from 
the sense of location on the key-board, 
but immediately his fingers found the notes 
of that old-time favorite to many, A Shelter 
in the Time of Storm. A strange, eerie 
atmosphere seemed to be in the room, and 
to envelop them. He played and played as 
if never intending to stop, though most of it 
was lost to the memory immediately after 
thought had given it birth. The idea of 
a tempest succeeded by ultimate triumph 


The writer has used some twenty old 


gospel hymns of the better class, worked 
out in one form or another. This has pro- 
vided a repertoire of something partly old, 
partly new, and every one at the finger 
ends ready for any occasion. Also, there 
has been something not “over the people’s 
heads’’—with the exception, perhaps, of one 
or two of the more ornate variations. Of 


course the congregation has not been sub- ~ 
jected to a steady diet of hymns at each 


service; but every third or fourth Sunday 
one or more may be used. In this’ way 
those who “do not understand classical mu- 
sic’ may sometimes be treated to a “tune 
they know” and one that they can “follow.” 


Too Much Pedal 


By Ernest H. SHEPPARD 


THE use made of the pedals constitutes 
one of the most important features of 
organ playing, for their full, deep tones 
are capable of a wide range of effects. 
But, as in all good things, use may become 
abuse, and we find the majority of organ- 
ists, men of much experience as well as 
young students, detracting from the broad 
and noble effect of the pedals by a constant 
and monotonous use of them. 

Why, just because the pedals are there, 
must they be used all through the service? 
Nothing can bring out the real effect of 
the pedals better than to have a period of 
silence and then to let them reenter with 
all their rich and noble tones. An organ- 
ist who booms away on the.pedals may 
take to himself this comment by a prom- 
inent English organist. “All through the 
service, the lions roared, the wind howled, 
the reeds crashed, the frogs leaped, the 
choir shouted, the organist perspired, until 
the performance seemed to be a sur- 
vival of the fittest.” Admitting this may 
be somewhat far-fetched can we deny that 
organists as a whole do misuse their in- 
strument in the church service and spoil 


what otherwise should be a well-balanced 
effect ? 

In giving out a hymn, for example, why 
should every tune be played over with the 
pedals? If a tune should be played over 
at all, why not give it out on the diapasons 
alone without the pedal? Here, with the 
pure organ tone alone being given, the 
tune can be distinctly followed, this being 
supposedly the idea for giving it out. 
Then, when the first verse is begun, what 
a fullness and solid foundation is realized 
when the pedals are added and the voices 
are given adequate support! 

There are many places during the serv- 
ice when the pedals may be silenced to 
great advantage. During the anthems and 
special choir numbers the effect may be 
greatly enhanced and the quality of the 
choir shown to greater credit if the pedals 
are occasionally quieted. Then, when a 
climax is required, how much more effec- 
tive do the pedals appear! 

Let all organists and interpreters of 
church music strive to use, and not use, 
the pedals in fit keeping with the music 
beine rendered and as a credit to the King 
of Instruments. 


Mendelssohn on the Bach Chorale Preludes 


By Percy SHAUL HALLETT 


MacpHerson reminds us that Mendels- 
sohn in a letter to one of his friends ex- 
pressed “a great excitement at having at 
last discovered the right stops on which to 
play one of the Bach chorale preludes.” 
With this authoritative opinion on the im- 
portance of registration we may consider 
that point to be of first importance, ex- 
ceeding that of technical correctness, al- 
though of this latter we must necessarily 
demand a sufficiency as a sine qua non. 
Mendelssohn’s work in introducing or en- 


couraging Bach’s music in England is a 
matter of record. Macpherson: gives us 
another striking saying of Mendelssohn's 
in speaking of Bach’s setting of the com- 
munion hymn “Schmticke dich.” To Schu- 
mann he said: “If life were to deprive me 
of hope and faith this one chorale would 
bring them back.” Macpherson adds: 
“Perhaps he would have said something 
good, too, of Brahms’ setting. It is a 
work of serenest beauty.” 
—TuHeE DIApPAson. 
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(ferammergan 


Special To Tours to 


« Passion 
x Play + 


Perpetuating a seventeenth 
century vow and_ performed 
once in every ten years, the 
Passion Play this year promises 
to be the greatest of all. Music, 
singing, and costumes of un- 
believable perfection. The 
grouping of figures will be 
taken from the masterpieces of 
Raphael, Rubens, and Murillo. 
The American Express, the of- 
ficial agents for the Play, have 
arranged special Oberammer- 
gau Tours. Itineraries include 
London, Paris, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the witnessing 
of the entire Play. Five tours 
leave each week beginning May 
2nd until Sept. 19th via com- 
fortable Tourist Cabin. 31 days 
for $411 up to 58 days for $711 
up (from New York). Also spe- 
cial Independent Tours to Ober- 
ammergau. Write for booklet. 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


65 Broadway . . New York City 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Marketat Second St., San Francisco 
606 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send Oberammergau Tour booklet. 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


A ust of cities and churches and or- 

gans will surprise the buyer into 
A ans that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 


true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


THE ORGANISTS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU 


Under direction of Frank Van Dusen, A.A.G.O. 


To Assist Organists in Home Study, in Church 
Service Playing, Club and Recital Programa and 
General Information. Send for Detailed Announce- 
ment. Address—Frank Van Dusen, American Conser- 
vatory of Music, Room 500, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


VERMOND KNAUSS 
SCHOOL OF ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North Seventh St. 
Two and three manual modern electric action organs 


Allentown, Penna. 


for lessons and practice. Part Scholarships available. 


CHURCH and CONCERT: Catalogue E2 
THEATRE: Catalogue E 
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(a) 


MORNING SERVICE 


(Sop. solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Rat cee eee Harris 
... Greenwald 


Organ: Finale 


Piano: Solemn Procession 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Badinage ...........; Timmings 
Piano: Romance ....Meyer-Olbersleben 
F ANTHEMS 
(a) Adore and Be Still........ Gounod 
I (b) Grant Thou our Prayer....Handel 
R ; 
S) OFFERTORY 
T God’s Love Eternal............Sheldon 


Organ: Fanfare Triomphale. .Armstrong 
Piano: Entry of the Procession 
Schmeidler 


= 


N IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESS 


Theodore Presser Co. 


PTET LULL SLL 


Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1930 


in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones, 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: La Chanson ....-Hoffmann 
Piano: A Silent. Prayer:....5.\ Kullak- 
ANTHEMS 

(a) Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken 
Jones 
(b) Make Me a Clean Heart, O God 
Lansing 
OFFERTORY 
Gad is Lover. Aap ok ete oe tle in y Marks 
(Duet) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Church Festival alte. aris SXEUILES 


Nearer My God to Thee 
Himmelreich 


Piano: 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Offertory in G mifior. . Hosmer Organ: On Wings of Song 
Piano: The Awakening..... Engelmann Mendelssohn-W hiting 
Pianors Legend = chekidar ier aches Geibel 
E ANTHEMS 
I (a) Rise, Glorious Conqueror... .Ruebush ANTHEMS = E 
Ch) ustsase be Amse.sern eee Ruebush (a) God be Merciful unto Us... .Wood 
G (b) The Homeland ......... Schnecker 
a OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
H Ave Maria «1.0... ..sses scenes Rotoli Hear My i Cryoee seer «i Hosmer 
(Tenor solo) (Alto solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: ‘Triumphal March ....... Verdi Organ: Cantilene in Bb....... Hosmer 
Piano» ' Sarahande 2.0). <n wee Handel Piano: Celebrated Offertoire ....Wély 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Entrée du Cortége Organ: By the Waters of Minnetonka 
‘ E, A. Barrell, Jr. : Lieurance 
: Piano: “Atiberayer eases ctict Rathbun Piano: An Evening Reverie. Armstrong 
ANTHEMS 
F ' ANTHEMS 
T (a) Far from My Heavenly rae Gaye Abide swith: Me reenter Rathbun 
E (hy Myr Soul Waitdth’ torte: ard (b)® Come Untoy Meas see Roberts 
E Morrison _ 
N OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
T One Sweetly Solemn Thought. .Ambrose Jesus, Lover of My Soul..MacDougall 
: (Duet) (Baritone solo) 
H 
POSTLUDE j POSTLUDE 
Organ: Adoration: +.<28-enenson Borowski Organ: Intermezzo ...........Sheppard 
Piano: Homage to the Masters... Hewitt Piano: Warum? (Why?) ..Schumann 
1, PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organi. Canzotiamy meer. Celcter Timmings Organ: Evening Meditation. . Armstrong 
W Piano: Marching to Peace..... Roeckel Piano: Peace at Eventide 
E (four hands) Lautenschlaeger 
n ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
Y (a) ee All (Gloriotise ss) esc. Barnby (a) They Shall not Hunger nor ae 
Ct Break For i Ov Scar i Stults 
= by Eee lat ont: Aaikos Sy) can maGien. (b), He Leadeth Mew... 0. co.s. Ronee 
s OFFERTORY 
E re - = a ah 2 % OFFERTORY 
hie World's» (Prayers... .e nce Cadman x , 
el GRenoneSalon Glosé sta Thee tenet craters ann Briggs 
Oo (Sop. solo) 
N POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
D Organ: Hosanna in Excelsis. Armstrong Organ: Alleluia, Alleluia ....Armstrong 
Piano; Crescendo wands sy Lia asOn Piano: In the Twilight.......... Posea 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
4 1 Gantilena, in) Bbre sce ons «mae Tolhurst Organ: Festal Prelude ........% André 
Ww (Violin) Piano: Elevation 3iith.. dene Floersheim 
E ANTHEMS AN 
N (a) God that Madest Earth and : eae 3 
T Peavet weet 4 eee Harris (a) O Saviour of the World...... Goss 
Y (b) ‘Children of the Heavenly King (b) Abide with Me.........Schnecker 
Dale 
N OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
1 The Lord is jee te .- Rockwell At: Sundown tye cntranesitaey Bennett 
N (Alto solo) (Violin) 
T POSTLUDE 
H POSTLUDE 


: «...Widor 
Vesper Chimes. Wilson G, Smith 


Organ: Andante Cantabile 
Piano: 


ADMIRABLE FOR 
SELF-HELP 


xe 


ol: 
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Harmony Book for Beginners 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.25 
Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 


Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main essentials of the’subject in such 
simple, understandable and interesting manner thatit will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. In the church in which I am organist 
it is the custom to play softly during a wed- 
ding service. I am not certain that I play 
appropriate music and would appreciate very 
much a list of organ numbers suitable for the 
purpose. What music should I play before 
the wedding ceremony begins? At a wedding 
at which I am to play the bride wants her 
wedding march to be “different,” and asks 
that I play the Mendelssohn Wedding March 
instead of Wagner's Bridal Chorus, from 
“Lohengrin,” which I usually play! (I usually 
play the Mendelssohn Mareh at the conclu- 
sion of the service.) The bride requests that 
I ask your opinion on her idea, and if the 
Mendelssohn March ig played first, whether 
it would be appropriate to play the Wagner 
number at the end of the service. 

A. Where soft music is required during a 
wedding service, we would suggest improvisa- 
tion if the organist has the ability to do this, 
If it is necessary, however, that he have 2 
set piece, he should select something of a very 
quiet nature, suitable for very soft playing, 
with practically no changes of registration. 
The marches of Wagner and Mendelssohu 
can, of course, be reversed, though we feel 
that if they are used the usual order is 
preferable, that is, the Wagner number before 
the ceremony and the Mendelssohn number 
after the ceremony. If the Mendelssohn num- 
ber is played before the service it might be 
well to select a more brilliant number to play 
after the 
number. 


service instead of the Wagner 


Q. Please give the relation between the 
compass of the manual and that of the pedal. 
That is, does an 8’ pedal stop sound an octave 
lower than an 8’ manual stop when the loi- 
est “c” on the manual and the lowest “c” on 
the pedals are depressed? Is it usual or 
necessary to have intra-manual couplers on 
a Unit organ? 

Is the second or double touch mechanism a 
special form of coupler or is this device usu- 
ally arranged on specific stops?—W. ©. 8. 

A, The pedal organ is based on 16’ tone, 
one octave lower than the 8’ basis of the 


manual stops. There is no difference, how- 
ever, in the actual pitch of the stops. That 


is, an 8’ stop is of 8’ pitch whether it appears 
on manual or pedal; a 16’ stop is of 16’ pitch 
—and so with all the others. 


It is advisable to have couplers between 
the manuals of a Unit organ, unless all the 
stops appear on all manuals. Second or 
double touch is a mechanical device con- 
nected with the keys, which enables certain 
couplers or stops (which have been arranged 
for) to become effective when the keys are de- 
pressed further than usual. 


. Is there any rule by which to tell at 
first sight in what grade a certain piece of 
music (violin or piano) is? Some time ago 
my partner and I talked over the matter of 
putting in a small pipe organ for teaching 
purposes. Would such av undertaking pay? If 
so, will you advise us what organ builders we 
should write to for necessary information? 
What is an approrimate price on a_ studio 
organ? What instruction book should be used 
Jor beginners on the organ? 

The price for music lessons here is one 
dollar (half-hour). Many think it an exorbi- 
tant price for beginners or as a try-out. What 
do you think of the idea of having pupils 
start at fifty cents for a half-hour lesson in 
the first grade of twenty lessons, then, for 
the next twenty half-hour lessons, pay sev- 
enty-five cents? Beginning the second year 
with the third grade a dollar may be paid for 
half-hour lesson. Would this be unfair to 
other music teachers? 

Are there certain rules to be observed in 
opening a studio wnder a new name, such as 
“Missouri School of Music’ or “Rastern 
Nehool of Music?’?—P. 8. B. 

We know of no rule to determine the 
grade of violin and piano pieces at first! sight 
other than the ability to exercise a keen per- 
ception of its contents and decide its classifi- 
eation according to its difficulty. 

The advisability of installing a small pipe 
organ depends on the amount of use the in- 
strument might have. If you can secure 
enough teaching and rent the organ for sufli- 
cient practice periods to keep it in use most 
of the time it ought to be a paying proposi- 
tion. The value of the room it occupies must 
be taken into consideration when computing 
overhead charges, unless it is not useful for 
any. other purpose. We are sending you by 
mail the names of some organ builders with 
whom you might communicate and from 
whom you can secure prices. 

For instruction books we suggest “The Or- 
gan,” by Stainer-Kraft, “Master Studies for 
the Organ,” by Carl, “Studies in Pedal-Play- 
ing.”’ by Nilson. 

The price you,mention for piano Jessons is 
not exorbitant, but of course you are better 
able than we to judge as to what is best to 
do under existing conditions. Since we do 
not know the financial status of the other 
music teachers in your locality we eannot ad» 
vise you concerning what would be unfair to 
them, though of course any lowering of the 
customary price might be resented. We are 
not aware of any rule to be observed in the 
naming of a school, except, of course, to avoid 
an infringement of the rights of other schools, 
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Q. I would mueh appre 
formulating @ plan for a_ 
in part reading for voice. I 
small group of young peo 
Jrom fifteen to seventeen. 
of the Junior Ohoir and 
Nenior Choir. ; 

A. We suggest your exam 
following works on the sub 
to the selection of one of 
along the lines suggested: “ 
singing,’ by Root (3 books) ; 
of Sight-Singing,” by Fran 
Training and Si nt-Singmngs 
DPonough-Cheyé Method of 
McDonough. 


Q. TI am organist of a chi 
very little about choir work. 
junior girls have been anxious 
far have sung only in unison, 
ing customary with junior ¢€ 
use special music with other 
Last week some boys whose 
ing came to rehearsal. Do bi 
girls as long as their voices 
low? Or should they sing a 
to have girls sing alone in u 

A. Junior choirs may si 
parts, depeading on the yoi 
able and ability of the sin 
find suitable musie with num 
singing in ‘“Cecilian Chol 
Choir Book.” 

Boys may be allowed to sing 
their voices begin to change 
might be available to sing alto | 
of them will be better equ 
treble parts. The inclusion 
boys with girls will not be 
part singing. ; 

The two manual organ 
includcs the following stops: | 
Dulciana 8’, Octave 4’, Open 
Melodia 8’; Sreell  organ— 
Stopped Diapason 8', Harmon 
Once 8’ (Tremolo); Pedal o 

Will you please give me yo 
the following specification for @ 
this church which seats about 
people? ; 

Great organ: Melodia 8’, O 
8’, Tuba 8’, Viol ad’ Orchest 
4’, Cello 8’ (Tremolo); & 
Humana 8', Stopped Diapa 
Oboe 8’ (Tremolo) ; Pedal 
16’. What would an organ 
cation cost?—N..G. W. 

A. We would prefer ret 
fication of your present orga 
tion of such stops as your 
mit. The specification of the 
is good for an instrument of 
if the present pipes are sa 
good condition they might b 
organ. Your proposed speeifir 
include in the Great Organ a 
stop suitable for aceompan 
solo combinations unless 
soft one or enclosed in a sepa 
box. The Pedal Organ of 
inadequate and should inel 
least, a heavy stop to bak 
and a lighter one for use y 
nations. We suggest the fo 
complete specification but as 
fill your needs. a9 


Great ORGAN 


Dulciana 8 
Open Diapason 8” ‘ 
Melodia 8’ 
Octave 4 
Flute 4’ 
Cello 8’ 

Swett ORGAN — 
Bourdon 16’97 Pipes 
Open Diapason 8’ 
Salicional 8’ 


Vox Celeste 


Stopped Diapason 8’ (from 1 
Flute 4’ (from 1 


Nasard 
Flautino 
Oboe 
Cornopean 
Vox Tlumana 


PepaL ORGAN | 


Bourdon 1 rgeS 
Second Bourdon 16’ (from & 
Flute 8’ (from 


Separate expression boxes — 
for each manual. 4 
The cost of building the s 
propose will vary, of cou 
the builder selected, from pert 
thousand dollars and upward. — 


. Tam very much interest 
gan, and it is my avish to be 
organist. My handicap is ¢ 
have an instrument on t 
Could I purchase a pedat 
tach it to my pidno?—P. 8. 

A. It is possible to secure 
and have it attached to your pI 
gest that you consult some It 
pert who might be able to se 
or put you in touch with 
who will sell you a pedal 
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PETE equipment with Conn instru- 
enhances the musical value of any 


of the world’s greatest artists. 
ommended to beginners for quicker 

eater musical success. Easiest to play. 
Yet they costno more., 


asy Payments 


s you wantto 
rite instru- 


. Write today. 
ombtd. 413 Conn Bldg. 
a. tart, Ind, 


a) 
Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 


RUMENTS th te any 
R THIS FREE BOOK ON 
VORITE INSTRUMENT 


p BS Lessons 


BREAKS ! BLUES! 


canlearn to play Popular Music 
quickly and easily thru— 

3))NE’S SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM’’ 

e\ses for Beginners or Advanced. Learn 
=| Runs, Tricks, Flashy Breaks, Vaudeville 
| Stunts, Ends, Hot Jazz, Slick Basses, 
y Blue Variations, — hundreds of effects. 
tay for Free Booklet ‘“‘Key to Success 
” and Special Low Prices. 


ANTED in all cities. Write at once 
OOL of POPULAR MUSIC 
2001 Forbes St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F 


NGS &PINS 


up. Send for Cata- 
-CO.,91 Bruce 
tleboro, Mass. 


= PIANISTS 
TEACHERS 


Just out! New ideas in 
‘chords Futuristic harmony, 400 new 
my arrangements by America’s lead- 
nd ak Ee Joe 
homas, E. Boothman show you 
STAR PIANO COURSE. Used by 
S everywhere for nine years. Self 
thing from beginning to pro- 
‘ition. 120 pages, $2,00. Also five 
lern syncopation, 50c at Music 
ers wanted. Write us. 
+, 1111 Griswold, Detroit, Mich. 


Jazz taught by mail. Note 
| lessons for adult beginners. 
system for advanced pianists. 

976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds 

Rhythms, Soek, Stomp and 
honic and Wicked Harmony 
Record Style. Write for free 


6 W. AdamsfSt. Los Angeles, Cal. 


jy Band Instrument 
and Case Company 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 249) 


The succeeding theme of martial-like 
character should be taken in three beats 
and literally hammered out. This is Death 
Triwmphant. Egmont gloriously lays down 
his life with the heaven-sent assurance that 
it will bring freedom to his people. 

The pause which follows should be well 
prolonged and the succeeding measures 


Ex.6 


Clarinets 


Oboe 


is generally taken at about 104 to a half 
note. However, it is best to begin more 
slowly and make an accelerando together 
with the crescendo so that the tempo of 
104 is attained at the fortissimo in the 
ninth measure. This should be begun very 
softly so that a climactic crescendo can 
be attained indicative of the uprising of the 
people against an oppressive and tyrannical 
ruler. To assure exact precision, it is 
rather better to begin this movement in 
four beats and gradually change into two 
beats before reaching the ninth measure. 

The climax of this movement is reached 
at the following point: 


should be played as near a ppp as possible 
and slowly—at about a tempo of 48 to a 
measure, and one beat in a measure. 

This can be assumed to indicate the 
speechless awe and horror of his friends 
when they realize that the great Egmont 
has really been slain. 

The main tempo of the Allegro con brio 


Ex.7 
Allegro con brio 


(err coer tr f coer 


where the brass proclaim exultantly a 
veritable hymn of triumph. 

This overture is a dramatic poem and it 
must be dramatized in performance if an 
effective interpretation is to be realized. 
A careful study of the life of Beethoven, 
his mode of life, his environment, and his 
methods of composition, together with a 
reading of Goethe’s drama of “Egmont” 
will aid immeasurably in arriving at a 
realistic and artistic conception of the over- 
ture. Beethoven conceived this masterpiece 
in a white heat of inspiration. The true 
interpreter must become imbued with the 
same feelings. He must learn, for the 
time, to live in the atmosphere from which 
it was created, to breathe the romance to 
thrill with the dramatic intensity of its spirit. 


Pusitic ScHoot Music 
(Continued from page 250) 


Secular Music 


HILE THE music of the church was 

molding the religious musical idiom 
of the Filipinos, secular music was also 
leaving an indelible impression. The mili- 
tary post at Zamboanga is responsible for 
perhaps the most famous Filipino folk song, 
No Te Vayas. In the atmosphere of mili- 
tary marching, the people evolved a march- 
ing song with both character and spon- 
taneity. 

The Spanish call a certain type of sailor 
song saloma. Because they worked on 
Spanish ships the Filipinos came to call 
their chanteys saloma, although the mel- 
odies often antedated Spanish times. 

Today one folk song, with slight local 
variations, is known throughout the Ar- 
chipelago. It.is Rice Planting. It has hu- 
mor, crispness and Spanish vivacity. While 
the rice planters bend at their back-break- 
ing tasks all day, they sing this charming 
melody to the accompaniment of a Spanish 
guitar played by one sitting on the dike 
of the rice paddy. 

The originals of children’s singing games 
can be found today in Madrid and Hayana. 
In San Juan, Porto Rico, children may be 
heard today on the school grounds singing 
“Arroz con Leche,” and in Manila they 
are using practically the same melody and 
game. The vitality of Spanish culture 
persists in the folk songs earlier national 
possessions. 

When you see La Argentina dance 
Carintosa, she-will tell you, in her inimi- 
table way, of a courtship. The figures 
remind us of the formal dances in our 
own life, all but curiosities now—the /an- 
cers, quadrilles, Portland Fancy, and all 
the old square dances. In Carifiosa there 
is a circle waltz, a fan figure, a handker- 
chief figure, hide and seek, open waltz, 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


partners waltz—imagination, grace, charm! 
La Argentina will create for you the true 
atmosphere of the Philippines. 


Songs of Love 


HE SERENADES and love songs 

(kundimans) are wistfully appealing. 
The old ones that have survived are really 
beautiful in their simplicity. Shifting from 
minor to major and hack to minor they are 
truly expressive of their Spanish ancestry. 
Different sections of the Philippines’ were 
colonized in part by Spaniards from dif- 
ferent parts of Spain. The Filipino folk 
songs of such sections will bear resem- 
blances to their continental originals. For 
instance, the dances from Jerez are known 
best in the Visayan Islands. The Habanera 
rhythm is fairly common. The Curacha 
becomes the Kuratsa; the Cachucha, Kat- 


sutsa. The Fandango and Zapateado are 
everywhere. 
Thus the glamour of Spain shines 


through the folk song and folk dance of 
the Philippines. Today you can hear these 
traditional songs and see the dances in the 
schools. The Bureau of Education has 
made it possible for the school children to 
become familiar with every type of the 
best traditional music that is part of their 
patriotic heritage. Although we may not 
have stopped to think of it, the Philippine 
schools are rather closely associated with 
our American school system. The music 
teachers of the Islands are represented in 
our National Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence by a delegate, Mrs. Petrona Ramos. 
Thus, that considerable part of our public 
school musical activities which lie in these 
islands of the Pacific brings us in direct 
contact with the musical traditions of his- 
toric and romantic Spain, which had so 
much to do with our Colonial history. 
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LOOK! 


oan 
Ou 
IIREIE! 


With it a complete Home Instruction Book 
for beginners. It’s so easy you will play 
‘‘America” in 30 minutes, and all popular 
airs in a short time. In a few weeks you can 


a 


join band or orchestra or play solos and 
duets at home. Be popular. This offer is 
FREE. Send no money. It’s a beautiful new 
~ 
Molton. 
faciory guaranteed instrument. You keep 
saxophone and Easy Instruction Method 10 
days. Return at our expense, or keep and 
pay only $8 on easy payment plan. Same 
remarkable FREE LOAN offer on any Holton 


trumpet, trombone, clarinet or other band instru- 
ment. Send no money, No obligation to buy. Just 


Send This Coupon 


FRANK HOLTON COMPANY, 
425 Church St., Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
Send on 10 days FREE loan a Holton 


Saxophone with Complete Easy Meth- 
od book, or --(Other Instrument) 
Nawie <<... ccc ccccsccsewenecasenancne 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 


e/a 
FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK® 
JAZZ Book gives a complete course in 

Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


GERMANY 


Castles on the Rhine and tur- 


reted towns haunted with ro- 


mance. Great modem cities glit- 
tering with fashionable streets, 
operas, theaters, and cabarets. 
Musical comedies and Wagner 
festivals. Picturesque street fairs, 
and displays of modern art and 
science. The Passion Play at 
Oberammergau; the World 
Power Conference in Berlin. 
Long hikes through cool forests 
and the beauty of the Bavarian 
Alps. Luxurious express trains 
and, even in quaint villages, fine 
hotels, The romance of history 
and ‘the gaiety of modern life. 


“Going to Europe” means 
going to Germany 


Crerman Tourist 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665FIFTHAVE., NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Bro- 
chures on Beautiful Germany. 65 


AUATIOE gusliceptacnndipuibiradatigniogi noe 
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It identifies you as one In touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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“ARAN AA RAR AAR AE 
THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


CALES»SHOULD be practiced daily. 

They should be played slowly, evenly 

and with perfect string transferences. 
The right arm should follow the lead of 
the wrist which is slightly raised. The 
wrist and arm should move in a circle. 
The arm should not sink below the level 
of the string to be played upon. The arm 
and wrist should anticipate string changes. 
The Blhunenstengel Scales, Schradieck 
Scales and Arpeggios, Hrimaly and others 
are good for such practice. 

Beginners should keep the fingers down 
as long as possible, anticipating string 
changes with the fingers by placing the 
finger in its place just a second before 
passing from down to up bow and from 
up to down. The third finger must be kept 
down (G scale) on the G string until open 
D, E and F# are played. On return, while 
the first finger is playing, the third finger 
is placed in position on the next. string 
(G string). This is the only way in 
which to produce a good legato. 

The fingers are raised for the fall upon 
a new string. As the first finger is nearest 
the fingerboard, draw the hand away from 
the violin and strike the first finger on the 
string from a distance. In this way, as in 
the Himming Bird, by Drdla, the chro- 
matic notes are.all of the same resonance 
because the fingers fall with the same 
weight on the strings, that is, from a height. 
The only way in which to secure a good 
fall of the fourth finger is to practice 
slow trills. When one is advanced the 
trill etudes of Kreutzer are valuable, but 
one must do them constantly to keep up a 
good trill after having once secured it. . 


Staccato 
HE STACCATO is best practiced in 
the middle of the bow, with the use 
of easy exercises of Kayser, Wohlfahrt, 
Mazas and Silt played in single strokes. 
In the second Kayser etude the student may 
practice accenting with the first finger in 
the middle of the bow—accent sharply, re- 
lax, instantly draw the bow through space. 
There should be no tension in the wrist 
muscles or in the forearm. 
The up-bow staccato is best practiced at 
the point of the bow. Selected etudes or 


E. L. Winn’s. Technical Exercises, Book I, 
may be used with the G scale in three oc- 
taves—one note down stroke, six, up 
stroke. Pressure is made with the first 


finger near its middle joint. The. middle 
finger may be made free from pressure: 
then the first and third, fingers may be al- 
lowed to exert all the pressure and move 
swiftly along the strings. As soon as there 
has been any response from one octave, 
the staccato will play itself, so to speak. 
Absolute freedom after pressure and swift 
motion will produce the results. 

The fingers of the left hand must not be 
too far away from their point of attack. 
Avoid fourth fingers in staccato scales, ex- 
cept in flats. The second Kreutzer Etude 
should be practiced for a long time before 
the student tries to play the staccato etude 
in C major, which is ordinarily selected 
for the study of the staccato. The student 
will do well to keep the wrist from de- 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


IT 18 THE AMBITION OF [HE ETUDE To Make THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
“a VIOLINIST’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


Bow Strokes 
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and Finger 


Placings 


By Epira Lynwoop WINN 


pression at the point of the bow. The 
lowered wrist is fatal. 


Chromatic Notes 

ier MUST be played with clear- 

ness and precision, Use Schradieck, 
Flaliy and other works. The fingers slide 
rather than /ift into position. Draw the 
first finger away for attack. Do not rest 
the left hand too much against the neck of 
the violin. Chromatic runs, in the key of 
G, require that the C sharp be played by 
the fourth finger on the G string. Now 
the student passes to the open string, leay- 
‘ing the fourth free. On return he plays 
all the sharped third finger notes or flatted 
fourth finger notes with the third finger, 
in swift motion. Sevcik’s Semitone Sys- 
tem is of great value to the student of 
chromatic notes. He should use this ma- 
terial wisely, culling from it what is most 
practical. That method is best, in which the 
first and third fingers accent or press upon 
the bow stick simultaneously, the second 
finger taking little weight (Capet system). 


The Spiccaiv 

Poe FORM of bowing may be prac- 
ticed with any simple exercise, as the 
etudes or Areutser, 


early Kayser number 


2 or 8. The natural spiccato is found in 
the Perpetuum Mobile, by Bohm. In this 
case we repeat each note. The stroke is 
on the flat surface of the bow while the 
staccato is best secured with the bow on its 
outer edge. The stroke is lateral and down- 
ward from the wrist. The elbow must be 
level with the string. 

The stroke may be practiced with no 
fatigue if the wrist is free. 

The Ries Perpetuum Mobile (or that by 
Severn or Frohlich), the easier Bohm 
works and the Paganini works’ are well 
known. An excellent work by Novaéck, 
easier ones by Handel and Drdla (The 
Fountain) are excellent examples for the 
student. When the spiccato is played with 
single notes, there is a movement of the 
arm necessary to produce the required ef- 
fect. This is not necessary in the case of 
the double notes, two notes of a kind, as in 
the Bohm pieces. 

Some players produce the spiccato singly 
by a swift motion of the arm, it being held 
high over the strings. This can be done, 
but the position of the bow on the strings 
is then between the middle and the upper 
third of the bow. The opening measures 
of the Overture to “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by Mendelssohn, furnish 
examples of spiccato bowing, single stroke. 


A YOUNG MAN WITH A VIOLIN 
ONE OF THE FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE LOUVRE OF PARIS 


BY JEAN BAPTISTE SIMEON CHARDIN 


THE 


Also the Ries example just git 
elbow rises and falls with stt 


The Pique Stroke 


OUND IN the last move 

Sonata in D Major, by 
the Tartini Devil’s Trill Sonata 
is not usually taught to very y 
dents. It has a biting effect 
sharp pressure of the first 
bow. The bow repeats its 
the same spot, for each suce 
This stroke is exceptionally y 
by the representatives of the 
who use a strong pressure 
finger in staccato, martelé 
strokes. 


The Martele — 


HIS STROKE is to be © 

the point of the bow, us 
etudes, with single strokes. 
be no tightening of the muscle 
and forearm and no tensene 
stroke. For advanced stude 
Rode Caprice offers a fine 
daily practice. 

To obtain a fundamental str 
martelé, press the string at 
the bow. Press with the fi 
fingers; then relax and draw 
the down stroke, press firmly 
press in the same manner on 
For the finger and knuckle 
Capet school, which allows 
stroke of the wrist, press the 
the knuckles of the hand 
middle joints of the fingers 

Draw the bow, using the he 
wrist being still. Now on th 
press the knuckles of the hai 
sharply outward (the finger joi 
the middle). At the same 1 
move the wrist. Keep the em 
and relaxation from the k 
fingers. Press with the firs 
fingers only. The middle fingel 
slightly on the bow. <A very bt 
telé may be secured in this wW 
staccato greatly improved by : 
the bending and relaxing of the 
the hand and fingers. The tht 
outward, nearly opposite the m 
Practice the martelé at the m 
third and point of the bow. 

The Capet System of bowing 
great stress on these principle: 
only system to draw attentio 
flections of the bow through s 
pressure. Joachim taught boy 
a simple exercise: Draw the 0 
the first and third fingers on # 
the second and fourth, with t 
third raised; now the first 
the bow; now the first and j 
balance of the bow was his ob 
alwan's secured tt. 


The Crescendo 

HE CRESCENDO and 
are far more difficult to | 
dents than exercises requirin 
tion. Long drawn bows seem 
of time to the young. But | 
practice requires many hour! 
tion. The G scale in three 
be practiced, with varied 
day. One cannot teach too m 


4 


for tone gradation. " 


UDE 
Keeping “Fit” Go 


Play Ghe Violin 


By H. L. ArBucKLE 


‘od posing as a physical culture 
6} may still emphasize the fact 
oaist should be in good physical 
_/ all times and in every respect. 
ah is perfect in every way with 
pon of a corn on one toe, I 
ijhim only ninety per cent ef- 
o'that toe would mar an other- 
ft performance. 

eighter, before a battle, will go 
Biorous course of training for 
wh road work, shadow-boxing 
mactivities. A little road work 
4 the violinist also. The hori- 
i 


ajand dumb-bells are not, how- 
j/ recommended, Anything that 
/itiffen the fingers and wrists 
wavoided. The violinist should 
fingernails. If they are long, 
[Mt the strings. But if they are 
ft they will make the finger-tips 
Ws and prevent practice. The 
fil rather firmly with the chin; 
fmist should take good care of 
wBalse or decayed teeth.are not 
timended as an aid to good violin 


splinist feels winded after a per- 
ejhe should take stock of his 
dition. Deep breathing ex- 
itglop the lungs and at the same 
+e best thing I have found for 
*% A routine of periodic health 
fas would be a good thing for the 
| follow. 
‘@ some persons who think that 
is/in a theater has a “soft job,” 
requires little physical effort to 
vilin. “He plays it so easily,” 
In the same way, they conclude 
tperforming on the horizontal bar 
vy little effort—but let them try 


rm 


«| drive the child to practice at 
\gid times. Work that is done 
i is rarely of much use. Though 
1 your child to play against its 


th the idea of instilling all 
into him. You will do far 
im tales about fiddles, so 
come to loye his instrument as 
most romantic things in his life. 
ot be assumed, as it often is, 
"is a dull, unpleasant thing 
ill naturally dislike. If the 
at sort of flavor for you it will 
to use it but to speak always 
instead. 
ly be making distinctions 
sorts of playing by saying, 
Now, you must not play any 
haye done the studies and 


I 
tt 


1 discover those differences 
thout your pointing them 


© is wise and able he will 


GANZ 


it some time. Each performance, the vio- 
linist’s and the acrobat’s, requires years of 
training. Six hours of playing in a pic- 
ture house is just as exhausting as six 
hours of pounding away in a boiler shop and 
more nerve-racking. Neither can be called 
anything but hard work. 

The use of alcoholic drinks by the vio- 
linist is to be avoided. He should take as 
good care of his body as he does of his 
violin. He should avoid dissipation of any 
kind; if he does not, it will show in his 
playing. 

To get the best results from a machine, 
it must be kept in good running order, If 
one part needs oiling or another part is 
not properly adjusted a break-down will 
soon ensue. So it is with the violinist’s 
body. If he is not in good physical condi- 
tion, no matter how many years of train- 
ing he has had, his playing will not be per- 
fect. This is because he and his violin to- 
gether make the complete machine. 

Long periods of practice are not to be 
recommended. Short periods with short 
rests between are best. Some violinists 
get as much out of an hour’s practice as 
others get in six. 

The man who plays the violin for a hob- 
by has found the greatest tonic in the 
world. If he comes home from work tired 
and worn out, an hour’s practice on the 
violin will make him as fresh as a spring 
morning. 

Finally, it is the nerve-centers in which 
one has stored the treasuries of one’s 
technic which will draw the bow across the 
strings. These, in turn, are dependent on 
the whole bodily condition. The body 
should be treated, then, with the same care 
accorded technic and violin. 


When Your (@hild Is Learning 
By Stp G. Hepczs 


often be assigning original sorts of work for 
the week. Should you catch the child try- 
ing to read over the latest popular song 
every day for a week, without even open- 
ing her book of studies, do not assume that 
the young reprobate needs your corrective 
attention. Quite possibly the child is fol- 
lowing a very intelligent teacher’s instruc- 
tions. 

Since you pay the teacher to teach, and 
it is his business to know how to do it, you 
will be making a mistake if you attempt 
to interfere with the plans he sets. 

Be sure that the child has the right-size 
violin; do not decide to “make shift” with 
one that is too large or too small. 

Should your youngster not seem to enjoy 
learning to play, be patient. Many a youth- 
ful fiddler does not begin to get really keen 
until he has been learning for several years. 
The first time of playing in an amateur 
orchestra often brings about that memor- 
able occasion.’ 

Be prepared to play duets with the child 
whenever possible. He will not be so like- 
ly to get enthusiastic about music if he finds 
that you have no genuine interest in it. 

Remember that a boy is a boy, not a 
small-sized man. 


1S command of technic, which so astonished the world in his 
was attributed to the influence of the Evil One, must now be 
Part of the equipment of every modern violinist. I make this 
Ply to illustrate the advance made in the science of violin 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


inventionsfor technique and teaching. Send for valuable booklet FREE 
FLEXER Dept. E-40 


2649 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 


Fritz Kreisler 


buys and uses Concert 


Master Violin Strings 


LEADING artists in this country endorse 
The Concert Master as the finest violin 
string which the world hasever produced. 

Two factors have given The Concert 
Master this reputation: material and 
workmanship. The freshest and finest 
sheep gut from Armour’s vast supplies 
is selected. This is put through marvel- 
ous machines, exclusive with Armour. 
So accurate are these operations that 
no string, from end to end, varies more 
than one-sixth the thickness of a human 
hair. As a result, each string is wonder- 
fully smooth and absolutely true to tone. 

There’s a rich, new musical experience 


awaiting you at your dealer’s. Try a set 


on your own violin. 

We have recently published an inter- 
esting booklet, “30 Prominent Violin- 
ists Write a Book.” Have us send you 
a copy. Armour and Company, Dept. 
E-104, Chicago, Illinois. 


Listen to the Armour Hour every Friday night 
overt 36 stations associated with N.B.C. Eastern 
Standard Time 9.30-10 P. M. The Armour 
Orchestra uses Concert Master Strings exclusively. 


the? 


Concert Master 


Special Importations 


ri\\ 


New importations, just re- 
ceived: — some unusual val- 
ues in violins, violas, cellos 
and basses ranging in price 
from the very moderate to 
the unusual and of course 
expensive instruments. Also 
some extremely low priced, 
but serviceable and playable 
instruments at $8.00 to $15.00, 
and complete list of acces- 
sories, including bows. All 
prices direct by mail. Very 
unusual offers! Send coupon 
for special list. 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


ia) Makers and importers of violins 
and accessories since 1886 


: \ P. S.—Merely to get acquainted— 
J special offerof a$2.25setof strings 
for only 98 cents, money back if not fully satisfied. 


¥ If muusio teacher, enclose professional card 
k hi if you want strings. Fnclosed check 
"money order —is fone yout Jee Teste - 
tri ich you agree et me have for 
patie be refunded if not fully satisfied. Z 
ee et TT 


OF ‘VIOLINS 


Credit 
Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. Ex- 
pert repairing and restoring of old 
violins. GUSTAV V. HENNING 
$02 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


| 
1 Wm. Lewis & Son, Dept. 1814, i 
4 207 So. Wabash Ave., Chae, lL oa . 1 
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AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
VIOLINS Hef" odtitrs 
Makers of World Renowned. 

**Gemunder Art”’ Violins. 
Send for Free Catalogs. 
119 West 42nd Street, New York 


America’s Famous Violin House. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles, 


124 Government Place 
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As far back as 1915, Fritz Kreisler said of 
Armonr Violin Strings: 

“T have tried the Armour strings, not only at 
home but in my recent concerts, and am very 
glad to be able to say that they are in every re- 
spect satisfactory as to tone, smoothness and 
durability. They also withstand the vicissitudes 
of our climate in a very extraordinary manner.” 

Fritz KREISLER 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 

Will keep your music orderly, 

protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
find it. 
Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 
27-29 Gainsboro Street 

BOSTON, MASS. 


ASK FOR OUR CIRCULAR OF 


Educational Music Books 


for Schools, Academies and Colleges including 
Text Books, Reference Works and Collections 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Send your mss. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN, 
P.O. Box 774 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 


VIOLINS 
of other 
ITALIAN Makers 


E., J. & J. VIRZI CORP. 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Thirty-fifth Annual 


Summer Session 


GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to 
the ambitious students and teachers who seek rapid ad- 
vancement and renewed inspiration in its annual Summer 

Sessions. An adequate impression of the diverse offerings, designed 
to serve varied interests, can be gained only from the Summer 
Session Catalog. Write for your copy today! Mention of some 
outstanding Summer Session features follows: 


Private Instruction 
In Piano; Voice; Violin; Church, 
Concert, Theater and Radio Organ; 
Dramatic Art; Dancing; ‘Cello; 
Wind Instruments; Theory; Compo- 
sition; Languages. Faculty of 150. 


Special Classes 
Piano Master Class, conducted by 
Sidney Silber. Violin Master Class, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. 
Vocal Technic and Repertoire Class, 
conducted by Else Harthan Arendt. 
Opera Class, conducted by Irene 
Payloska, prima donna mezzo-so- 
prano of Chicago Civic Opera. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teach- 
ing Repertoire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompanying; History 
and Appreciation of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Conducting and 
Church Music; Sight-Singing and 
Ear-Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


Class Piano 
Teacher-training course in Class 
Method of Teaching Piano—with 
Certificate. 


Public School Musie 


Department headed by leading super- 
visors in Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for supervisors. Under- 
graduate courses leading to Certifi- 
cate. 


Band Conducting 
Four-weeks course, eighty hours of 
instruction in all phases of Band 
Conducting, given by Victor Jean 
Grabel, famous band conductor 
and composer. 


Scholarships 
Series of Summer Session full and 
partial scholarships awarded on com- 
petitive basis. 


Certificates, Degrees 
Summer Session courses lead to 
Teachers’ Normal Certificates; and 
are credited toward Diplomas, and 
Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees. 


Coneerts, Opera 
Six recitals by members of faculty, 
admission free to Summer Session 
students. Symphony concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia Park. 


Finaneial Aid 


Talented students who wish to be- 
gin courses lasting continuously over 
two or more years, may teach in the 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches of 
the School to help defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are provided 
which help applicants to qualify for 
such teaching. 


Affiliation 


Established piano teachers who 
familiarize themselves with the new 
Printed Text used as the basis of 
instruction in all Branches of the 
Sherwood Music School, may repre- 
sent the School as Affiliated Teachers 
in their communities; their students 
enjoying the privilege of working 
under them locally for Teachers’ 
Certificates and Diplomas issued by 
School. 

Dormitory 
Living accommodations available 
at moderate rates in Sherwood 
Dormitory. 


YOUR REQUEST for a 
Summer Session Catalog will 
receive prompt attention! 


Sherwand (Dusic School 


{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood} 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


>}. 410 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ik 
a — 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full _ 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pi 


Short Neck 

F. J. 11.—In regard to the violin which fails 
to “note” correctly in tune when played in 
the higher positions, Oswald A. Schilbach, 
New York City, eminent authority on violins, 
says, “The fault of the violin in question is 
that the neck of the instrument is too short 
for the body. This has the effect of shorten- 
ing the string length, so that the fingers fall 
short of the proper positions on the finger- 
board, The entire string length, from nut to 
bridge, divided into five equal parts, should 
aullow 36 from the nut to the edge of the 
violin, and 3 from the edge to the center of 
the foot of the bridge. These are the proper 
proportions, regardless of the size of the 
instrument. If the neck is shorter than this, 
the fingers fall short; if longer, they fall too 


high.” 


Maggini Tone. 


Cc. W. S.—Genuine Maggini violins are ex- 
tremely arce, but, while Maggini was one 


of the great makers, his violins do not com- 
mand anything like the prices of some of the 
other Italian makers. The Maggini tone is 
somewhat “dark” and somber, and concert 
violinists prefer the violins of Stradivarius 
and Guarnerius. In two late catalogues of 
large American dealers in old violins, I find 
but two Maggini violins listed, one at $1,500 
and the other at $2,750. By this difference 
in price you will see that an expert would 
have to see your Maggini before he could put 
a fair value on it. My advice would be, first, 
to have the violin put in perfect repair and 
playing condition, and, next, to get a written 
appraisal of its value from a good expert and 
his guarantee that it is a genuine Maggini. 
You will then have something definite to show 
prospective purchasers. 


Timing a Pregram. 

E. G.—It would take a long article to do 
justice to program building. So I can give 
you only a few hints in answer to your 
questions. 1. Great violinists prefer to play 
violin concertos with orchestral accompani- 
ment, but, in the absence of an orchestra, 
they frequently play them with the accom- 
paniment of the piano alone, especially in 
the smaller cities. 2. The number of pieces 
on a recital program would depend on their 
length. When you are rehearsing, it is an 
excellent plan to time each piece and mark 
on the cover of the music the exact number 
of minutes it took to play it. In this way, 
by adding up the number of minutes for each 
piece on your program, you can get at its 
exact length. You must, of course, add to 
this a reasonable time for encores (if you 
expect to get any), for brief pauses between 
numbers, and, if you use groups of pieces on 
your program, for waits between the different 
parts of your program. 3. Two groups of 
short pieces (three in number) in a program 
make a pleasing effect. 4. A violin recital 
for an American audience should not exceed 
one hour and a half. Indeed, it takes a fin- 
ished violinist to hold the attention of an 
audience even that length of time. One hour 
would be long enough for the recital of an 
amateur. 5. Artists differ in regard to the 
time they take between the numbers of a 
group and between the parts of a program. 
Half a minute or less between the numbers of 
a group, and two to five minutes between the 
parts of a program (when the player retires 
from the stage) areample. American audiences 
are getting so used to the radio, where there 
are practically no pauses at all between num- 
bers, that they do not take kindly to long 
waits on the concert platform. 6. Put pieces 
by the early violin composers in the first part 
of the program, while the audience is fresh, 
and brilliant pieces, with much technical dis- 
play, “fireworks,”’ at the close, to give a bril- 
liant finale to your recital. 


Fingerboard Interference. 

H. G. T.—The “static”? you deseribe as ap- 
pearing in the tone of your E string when 
you play in the higher positions is no, doubt 
eaused by the string lying too close to the 
fingerboard, A higher bridge will remedy the 
trouble. 


Position Study.’ 

RE. B. H.—For studying the higher posi- 
tions, many teachers use the ‘*Practical Violin 
School,” by Hohmann, Book 4, an inexpensive 
little work covering the seven positions. A 
more expensive and difficult work in these 
positions is the Violin School, Part two. by 
IIubert Ries; which is designed for pupils whe 
are studying the violin Seriously with the idea 
of a thorough mastery of the instrument. 
Ries was a professor of the Royal School of 
Music, Berlin, Germany. Another excellent 
book for the positions is the “Hermann Violin 
School,” Book 2, although some of the exer- 
ecises are rather hard. 2. By all means have 
your pupils study the third position next after 
the first and before the second. 

Fingering Problems, 

D. D.—As you are under instruction, and 
your teacher has specifically marked the 
changes in fingering he desires you to use in 
playing the Mendelssohn “Violin Concerto,” 
it would hardly be ethical for me to remark 
the fingering. Your teacher is the one to de- 
cide matters of this kind, and, if you consider 
him incompetent, the only course is to get 
another teacher. No good teacher will con- 
sent to interference from an outside author- 


ity. However, since the pr 
(Schradieck edition) seems ea 

the changes your teacher has 
you not ask him nicely if you @ 
printed fingering? If your t 
minded he will no doubt consent 
the matter over with him and 
fingerings. A given passage cap 
gered in different ways, one of 
easier for one violinist and ap 
another. 


Pupil Concertos. : fos 

Cc. S. K.—As your pupil has mj 
the Kayser Studies, Op. 20, he Wo 
ready for one of the standard Gone 
had better give him a concerting, 0 
concerto, to initiate him into the § 
certo playing. The third and fom 
Concertos “by Seitz would be adp 
your pupil at this stage. 


Tremor in Arm, ; 

D. M. C.—Nervousness and tte 
bow hand and arm when playing in 
very common, and unfortunately 
not seem to be any remedies for th 
people take a stimulant and some 
just before they play; but these @d 
matters much. The best way to oy 
trouble is to play a great deal ii p 
stant experience before audiences | 
people to overcome nervousness, 
others never overcome it. 


No Time to Lose. 

J. T.—A musical education with 
becoming a high class violinist is 
expensive and very arduous. At 
there is no time to be lost. Youe 
in a large city, studying with an @ 
lin teacher and giving most of yo 
the study of the violin. In ) 
stances, as you have described f 
your letter, I think that your onl 
to interest some wealthy patron in 
money for your educaton. You 
find anyone to do this unless you | 
of the highest order. 


Exercise Practice. 

M. H.—I have no doubt the ex 
describe will do you a great 
you practice them faithfully. Hoy 
quite impossible for me to give yi 
pendable advice without hearlig 
If you have no faith in your prese 
why do you not make a change? 
he may be giving you the exercises 
best for you. , 


Cello Articles. 

c. V. B—TuxHe Ervupe publishes 
the cello occasionally, in the V) 
However, the number of violin 
largely outnumbers the cellists thal 
department is principally given OF 
cles on the violin. Articles on thi 
appear occasionally, however. 


Concerto Study. q 
H. S—Having completed Kreutz) 
and Rode, I would advise you tf 
pupil several concertos. Among t 
would be helpful at this stage 
Viotti Concertos, Nos. 23 ane 7 
certo, No. 8, Kreutzer Concertos, | 
7, Mozart Concerto in E flat, De 
certos Nos. 1 and 7, and Bach 
Of course there are a large numbel 


Fe; 
Violin Lessons—How Ofte 9 
Cc. B. B.—I agree with you ii 
that lessons of full sixty minutes 
rather over-tax your little 
daughter who is to study the eel 
is only to have one hour's ins t 
why do you not try to arf 
teacher to have her take two 
lessons in this time instead of 0 
ute lesson? A child so young 0 
two or three lessons a week 
great violinist, Spohr, in his ui 
School,” insists that a beginner 
lesson every day. 


Width of Hair. 

A. R.—The hair of your bow 
width of the nut. Maybe the 
bow hair is so narrow comes 
that many of the hairs have 
is possible also that the little 
which holds the hair in a spre 
where the hair enters the nuf 
This would cause the narrow 
hair of which you complain. 
pairer could make a wedge and vat 
might even be able to do this for 


Chances at Sixteen. 
W. K.—If, at the age of 8 
play Kreutzer and coneertos by | 
well, you have a chance to 
good artist, that is, if you ba 
ally fine talent, have the 
studying the violin with a first 
and practice three or four hour 
I cannot judas of your talent W 
ing you play. You ought to move 
city where you can hear great” 
fact good musicians of all types 
make a debut as a violinist at 
Practically all the best known ¢ 
ists of the day began to stud ( 
of ten and made their debuts at 
age, 4 


DE 


Tlodern Spanish omposers 


(Continued from page 243) 


é Eplicction | ‘Aragonesa, Cubana, 
— (ind Andaluza,’ published in 
“antasia bética,” composed in 
i the theater: the ballets “El 
j¢ and “El sombrero de tres 
‘ ed in London in 1919). 
Bi raat de Maese Pedro” 
ah breve.” 
uj, orchestra : 
ieEspafia.” 
“ois Melodies” and “Siete can- 
ares espafiolas.” 
‘Homenaje pour le tombeau de 
assy.” 


“Noches en los 


= 


ina 


mrique Granados 
(ireck erah-nah’-dohs) 
te GRANADOS was born in 


tiCatalonia) July 27, 1867, of 
dSpanish origin. He began to 
4 Pe 5 peop ys 

Syeirst in Barcelona under the 


faestro Francisco X. Jurnet, 
#an Bautista Pujol. Later he 
ffiony with Pedrell. 

rt to Paris and attended 
also studying privately 
> Bériot, returning to Bar- 
; There he gave a concert 
itely established his fame. In 


Gra- 
with intense inspiration, was 
) artist. One perceives pro- 
'in his Spanish coloring, in 
ifluence of Albéniz is visible, 
. two composers have distinct 


She performed his magnificent 
efor the work, “Miel de Al- 
iil “Valses Poéticos’»and the 
Adaluza and Valenciana.” In 
cera “Maria del Carmen” was 
dj Madrid. It was a great suc- 
i: Queen, Maria Cristina, pre- 
‘aados with the Cross of Carlos 
obtaining various other tri- 
‘means of his compositions, his 
¢| “Goyescas” (two books of 
‘We piano compositions named 
iin the paintings and tapestries 
performed in Barcelona in 
ied by his wife, he went 
tes to direct the transfor- 


of which took place in 
Opera House in New 
1916. Its success was 
success made the name of 
throughout the world. 
country by way of Eng- 
Folkestone and took pas- 
issex. The Sussex was 
German submarine March 
Maestro and his wife 
er beneath the waters. 


Recognized 
HAD OBTAINED the 
of Paris and in 1909 
'a member on the com- 
le ication of that prize. 
Knight of the Legion of 
been invited to become a 
Ity of the Doctorate of 
with Busoni, Fauré, 
€, Pugno, Dubois and 
lados, besides being a 
mposer, did an immense 
gical work in the Acad- 
mame, counting among 
Madriguera, Fernando 
, Julio Pons, Baltasar 
Longas and Frank 


works. in addition 
oned, the artist has 
and Follet,” and ‘“Pe- 
works for orchestra 
| symphonic poem; for 
las Estrellas”; also 
pieces, “El Pelele”, 


“Aragonesa” 


“Rapsodia”, 
such 


“Tmpromptu”, 
and interesting songs, 
s “Tra-la-la” and “Punteado.” 


(Note by Mme. de Castro) 

OAQUIN TURINA (ho’-ah-keen too- 

ree’-nah), the narrator of these lines, 
having been forced to include himself 
among the Spanish composers, informs us 
briefly with regard to the principal events 
in his artistic life. 

He was born in Seville (Andalucia), 
December 9, 1882. In his native city he 
studied harmony and counterpoint with 
Don Evaristo Garcia Torres, Maestro of 
the Chapel of the Cathedral of Seville. 
He was a piano pupil of Don Jose Trago 
in Madrid and studied composition in the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris under the direc- 
tion of Vincent d’Indy. 

Turina’s works comprise various branches 
of the art. For the theater he composed 
“El Jardin de Oriente’, performed in the 
Teatro Real of Madrid, ‘‘Navidad” in the 
Teatro Eslava of Madrid, “Margot” in the 
Teatro de la Zarzuela of Madrid, “La 
Adultera Penitente’, Teatro Novedades of 
Barcelona. 

For orchestra: 
“Sinfonia Sevillana,” 
y Ritmos.” 

Voice: “Tres Arias,” “Poema en Forma 
de Canciones,” “Canto a Sevilla,’ “Cora- 
zon de Mujer.” 


“Tntermezzo”, 


“La Procesién del Rocio,” 
“Danzas Fantasticas 


Violin: “El Poema de una Sanluguefa.” 
Guitar: “Sevillana” and ‘‘Fandanguillo.” 
Piano: “Sevilla,” ‘“Rincones Sevillanos,” 


“Sonata Romantica,” “Mujeres Espafiolas,” 
“Cuentos de Espafia,” “Album de Viaje,” 
“Mayorca,” “Verbena Madrilefa.” 

Turina, because of his excessive modesty, 
did not wish to speak of his work and of 
his position in the musical world. 

A sensitive spirit, a dreamer, he has 
maintained his’ independence and _ origi- 
nality. His works for piano, redolent with 
sentiment and fantastic beauty, are on a 
par with those of Albéniz, Granados and 
de Falla. 

Varied Activities 
S DIRECTOR of an orchestra, Turina 
gives meticulous care to each detail of 
execution, not only with regard to the tem- 
po but also the interpretation, infusing his 
poetic personality into the work. 

As a lecturer, he keeps his audience in 
a constant state of expectation pending 
each inflection of his voice, by reason of his 
knowledge of the subject and his interest- 
ing manner of conveying his message. Dur- 
ing February and March, 1929, invited by 
the Sociedad Hispano-Cubana de Cultura 
de la Habana, Cuba, he gave, in that capi- 
tal and in those of other provinces, a 
series of lectures and concerts on the 
“History of Music” which proved very 
successful. 

Turina is a member of the Hispano- 
Americana de Cadiz; he has been elected 
a member of the society, “Favorite Son of 
Seville” and “Adopted Son of San Lucas 
Barrameda.” He was a critic on the Trib- 
une and now occupies that position on 
“El Debate” in Madrid; he is a correspond- 
ent of the Musical Courier as well as 
“Le Figaro” in Paris. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR, TURINA’S ARTICLE 

1. On what does Pedrell’s merit rest? 

2. Narrate bricfly the events that took 
place in the life of Isaac Albémz from 
his fourth to his fifteenth year. 

3. Of what docs the dual personality of 
de Falla consist? 

4. Name a work for piano, a ballet and 
an opera of Manuel de Falla. 

5. Which work of Granados was ar- 
ranged as an opera? 

6. What were the circumstances 
rounding the death of Granados? 


SUr- 
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SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 26th to August 6th, 1930 (44th Season) 


JOSEF | HEVINNE. 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso. Repertoire Téachers’ 
Classes. Auditor Classes. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 
KURT WANIECK 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


Noted teacher of voice and opera classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


Faculty of One Hundred Thirty Artist Teachers 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
O. E. Robinson, Director 
Accredited courses leading to Certificates, Diploma and 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Our graduates occupying positions 
in most States of the Union. 


NORMAL—CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 
Direction Louise Robyn 
Intensive Normal Courses illustrating Miss Robyn’s methods 
of piano instruction as applied to children from ages of five 
to fourteen years. 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


Courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees. Classes in expres- 
sion, acting, stage technic, make-up, diction, pantomime, moving 
picture work, etc. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—OXFORD COURSE 


Direction Gail Martin Haake 
Special normal training in courses as used in the public 
schools of Chicago, New York, Cleveland and many other 
cities. 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. Rates of Tuition Moderate 
will be given for summer courses taken toward Certificates, Di- 


CREDIT plomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President | 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOW, 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN TEACHER OF 5 


( PERCY GRAINGER 


il WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


| RICHARD HAGEMAN ALEXANDER RAAB EDWARD | 


NN NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. I to Sept. 1) RENOWNED AMER 


| ESTELLE LIEBLING ISAAC VAN GROVE C 


i DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR NATIC 
i Only Members of the Faculty Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
i PIANO VOICE voc 
Hy Vera Kaplun-Aronson Carrie D. Keil Lyman Ackley Julia LeVine Blanet 
Maurice Aronson Dorothy Kendrick Aurelia Arimondi Estelle as 
Willa Bee Atkinson Max Kramm Arch Bailey Albert Lukken : 
Ve a _s Blanche Barbot Helen R. Marshall CHURC 
Viola Cole-Audet Grace Levinson : = 
a g . S ; ay Frances Hovey Bergh Pauline Castleman Morris 
Lawrence Beste Stanley Levey Gardai € shell sie W North 
Elsie Barge Celene Loveland rar) ae ‘ampbel eras P aters Northrop Charles 
John J. Blackmore Louise McCoy Ella SRA alle HOP. llev C. Gord 
Moissaye Boguslawski Louise MacDowell Faye Crow ell Lillian Pr. = aA 
Lillian Boguslaw ski Mollie Margolies - Bt, alles Se AS aes i = 
Frances Bohannon Marian Douglas Martin ayer — Dunn Gahan eo wh MOY 
Mary Rives Brown Della Tully Matthews eatrice Dyke pe ee 
. r Ernest Edwards Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
Gordon Campbell Laura Neel Rahart Everh Camille Robi 2 
Julia Lois Caruthers Mrs. Hal Holt Peel o on ver mea lark E. Sr Te Charles 
- Mabelle L. Case Lillian Powers Willis F eetwo Clark E. Sne Helen € 
: a Mrs. Willis Fleetwood Ellis E. Snyder 
Anna Ring Clauson Eugen Putnam Cline F Estella A. Striplin 
Edward Collins Alexander Raab Effie line ‘ones are a = trip 
Kenneth Cummings Bess Resseguie L. D. Frey eorge Stump 
x : 6 Skalek? Rose Lutiger Gannon George Sutton Vi 
Clara T. Dailey _ André Skalski Maude G Mary W Ti ; 
Marjorie Dwyer Estella A. Striplin Se ia 2 a i ney Vv ped Ennio I 
Evalie Martin Fisher Adelaide Sanford Alice Hackett ee et ea Goldie | 
i S Richard Hageman Carl J. Waterman 
Loretta Ford Gaylord Sanford Mabel Sh Herdi Vv Williams 
Frances Frothingham Clara Siegel Elsi “Ki. “hel SS Wa. Te : Work 
Helen Gannon Walter David Smith ‘sie Kincheloe m. James Wor 
Ruby Ginsburg Rose Sorkin J 
Percy Grainger Mrs. L. I. Taylor VIOLIN Maurie 
Helen Greenebaum Gertrude Towbin Cora Cook Victor Kuzdo 
Alice Hackett Mary Voorhees Lois Dyson Christian Lyngby 
Charles D. Hahn Annette Walsh Mrs. John L. Eckel John McKenzie HARM! 
Myrtle Hahn Jane Waterman Max Fischel Rudolph Reiners TION. 
Eudora B. Harbers C. Gordon Wedertz Margaret Fried Harry H. Ryan ORC 
Jewell Harned Merle McCarty West Maurice Goldblatt Leon Sametini CAN( 
Frederick Harwood Elisabeth J. Wiley Nan Gordon-Hood L. Dean Sands . 
Mabel Wrede Hunter Stephen B. Williams Guy Hartle Editha Todd Gustay 
Sarah Isaacs Giula Williams Ray Huntington Mary Towbin Laura] 
Herbert Johnson Gertrude Williamson Victor H. Jindra Anah Webb Dr. b 
Florence Booco Johnson Esther Mills Wood Ruth Keppel Michel Wilkomirski Jane W | 
Myra Seifert Johnson Jacob Wolf Frankl 


building. 


E arly reservation necessary. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES — SELF-HELP OPPORTU 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in college 


Manty self-help opportunities such as radio, moyie-the: 
Piano furnished free with each room. 


orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are ay 


Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


ALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 15 


CHICAGO M 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (€sifse? suttows) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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30 (SIX WEEKS 


AMETINI HERMAN DEVRIES FATHER FINN 
fiST AND TEACHER MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC 
, 
fe alee 
OISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI ANDRE SKALSKI 
FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR 
SH MAX FISCHEL W. OTTO MIESSNER 
WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
/ERPRETATION ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Opera) DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
uSSES Richard Hageman Anne Bryan 
LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE oe ; 
rad CHORAL TECHNIQUE See eae COURSE 
a) Father W. J. Finn SOLFEGCIO 
| ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTING FAR TRAINING 
He Se ae Franklin Madsen 
Wesley La Violette Ss Sint dolar siege 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC p 
' CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION SCHOOL ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ COURSE 
BATON. AND CHORAL CONDUCTING ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
W. Otto Miessner ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 
Hobart Sommers ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION AND 
r MOVIE-TONE COURSE Faeee agence 
| VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS Maree H Bean 
IMAL COURSES Frantz Proschowski 
SCHOOL BANDMASTERS’ COURSE pe geen aa Bie le 
a BAND INSTRUMENT CLASSES poeta G, CHAMBER MUSIC 
vii TECHNIQUE OF THE BATON ee en ee 
CONDUCTING ndré Skalski 
ENSEMBLE AND BAND ORGANIZATION Michel Wilkomirski 
Captain A. R. Gish STRING ENSEMBLE 
| J. C. McCanles Max Fischel 
| SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE CLAR 
i DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION vais saacieag 
B Mabel L. Howatt : 
brs : HARP 
Walton Pyre Clara Th 
ae Helen Striblin Pyre ara Thurston 
David W. Gavin FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


e . 
: DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccentric, Interpre- Hubert Schmit 
. Captain Steubel 


tative) aD 
Cecille Jean Barnett Amedeo Nobili 

CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

Mabel L. Howatt Dr. Eston V. Tubbs 


| (Repertoire, Action) 
i CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 


All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory, and Teaching Certificates are 
‘of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill required number of Summer’s study to meet 
; residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


vA L, LLEGE. 


q | ; . RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
; AND STATE ACCREDITED Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, President 
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Glenn Dillard Gunn | 
Musical Foundation | 


Administering 


THEGUNN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


(An Accredited School) 


ANNOUNCES 
SPECIAL RATE 


FOR 
SUMMER MASTER: 
SCHOOL SESSION 


June 23rd to August 2nd 


| FULL SIX WEEKS COURSE 
WITH MASTER TEACHERS 


$95 to $200 _— 


OTTO H, WATRIN 
Teacher of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Hallie Stiles 

ALBERTA LOWRY 
Teacher of Marie Bronar- 
zyk and Mme. Jane Aber- 
crombie 

FRANK L. WALLER 
Internationally known Op- 
era Coach, Conductor and 

| Voice Teacher 

ALBERT RAPPAPORT 
Tenor, Chicago Civic Op- 
era Company 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


“Master Pedagogue”. . . 
—JAMES GIBBON HUNEKER 

AMY NEILL 
“Foremost violinist of her 


| ” 


sex 


—LONDON TIMES 


Other Master Teachers 
Include: 
PIANO 
Arthur Grandquist, Theo- 
dore Militzer, Albert Gold- 
berg, Robert Ring, Sara 
Levee 
Voice 
Daniel Protheroe, Albert 
Borroff, Stewart Barker 
VIOLIN 
Jascha Selwitz, Henri Hay- 
za, Guy Woodard 
CELLO 
Nicolai Zedeler, 
Lois Bichl 
THEATRE ORGAN 
Dean Fossler | 
THEORY & COMPOSITION 
Felix Borowski, 
Leo Sowerby 
NORMAL CLASSES 
Eva Jack, Cleo Hiner, Amy 
Neill, Glerin Dillard Gunn 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Robert Gomer Jones 
DRAMATIC ART 
Violet Roth 


Summer Master School | 
Catalog on request 
ADDRESS 
ESTELLE A. LUTZ, Registrar 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
421 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLS 
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Master Discs 
(Continued from page 246) 


epoch demonstrated his genius in a two- 
fold manner; for in this work he shows 
that an appreciation for an earlier form 
can be made “convincingly and spontane- 
ously expressive of the age in which he 
lives.” Bloch’s music is pregnant with 
the deepest development of Semitic poetry, 
intensity, passion and intellectual beauty. 
Sevitzky, nephew of Kussevitzky, and his 
chamber orchestra do justice to this work 
in Victor’s album M66. 


Dvorak Symphony 

N BRINGING us Dvorak’s “Fourth 

Symphony,” released in England last 
year, Brunswick deserves a vote of thanks, 
since it introduces us to a different type 
of this composer’s resource and inspiration 
from that which has become all too familiar 
in the Symphony, “From the New World.” 
There is in the music of Dvorak, a certain 
homespun geniality and emotional tender- 
ness coupled with optimism, which makes 
it agreeable to almost everyone. This 
work in its interesting unfoldment leads up 
to a brilliant finale. The slow movement, 
which is perhaps the most original, has a 
tenderness less sentimental than that of the 
popular Largo of the “New World.” Basil 
Cameron conducting an unnamed sym- 
phony gives a well-balanced and forceful 
performance. Album 15. 

Again on Brunswick discs 90007-90008 
we find Mr. Cameron admirably conducts 
a chamber orchestra. through most of that 
delightful music of De Falla’s Suite ar- 
ranged from his ballet, “Love, the 
Magician.” 

When Rachmaninov and Kreisler unite 
to play a work, they vest the music with 
their own superb artistic resources coupled 
with a true appreciation for the composer’s 
spirit. Hence, we believe, such a recording 
as Beethoven’s lovely Sonata in G major, 
Opus 30, No. 3, to be found on Victor discs 
8163-8164, will find universal appreciation. 

Toscha Seidl’s interpretation of Grieg’s 
C Minor Sonata, Opus 43, Columbia album 
123, ably displays his technical proficiency ; 
yet it suffers by inevitable comparison with 
the Rachmaninoy-Kreisler version of this 
work. It is not that Mr. Seidl seems to 
fail in his regard for the composer’s spirit. 
But, after hearing the other set, we find 
him lacking in tonal resiliency and poetic 
nuance. 


Russian W orks 

HE RUSSIAN composers, Glazounov 

and Gretchaninoy, visitors to our con- 
cert halls this winter, are represented on 
records in an interesting manner. From 
Columbia comes an admirable reading of 
the former’s forceful tone-poem, Stenka 
Rasin, based on a story of a noted Cossack 
rebel and outlaw, a Russian historical fig- 
ure. Columbia discs 50180-50181D. On 
Victor disc 7111 we find Nina Koshetz 


Musicians OF THE MontTH 


with Gretchaninov at the piano giving 
admirably authentic interpretations of the 
latter’s songs, Berceuse, The Snow Drop 
and The Flowers Were Growing in the 
Fields. 

Other recordings of orchestral works we 
wish to recommend include Mendelssohn’s 
Hebrides Overture as interpreted by Sir 
Henry Wood on Columbia discs 67692- 
67693D, the Minneapolis Symphony’s re- 
cording of the Overture from “Tannhauser” 
on Brunswick discs 90005-90006, Rosen- 
stock’s reading of Berlioz’ Roman Carnival 
Overture on Odeon disc 3276, the ingenious 
arrangements of The Irish Washerwoman 
and Turkey in the Straw on Victor disc 
22131, Hertz’ reading of Massenet’s Over- 
ture to “Phédre” on Victor disc 7154, and 
three dances founded upon authentic 
Indian melodies. as arranged by Skilton— 
Cheyenne War Dance, Shawnee Hunting 
Dance and Rogue River Deer Dance on 
Victor discs 22144 and 22174. 
yan SHORT list of outstanding record- 

ings of Spanish music: Iberia Suite, 
Albéniz-Arbos, Féte Dieu a Seville, Tri- 
ana, El Puerto, and Envocation; played 
by the Madrid Symphony. Columbia set 
131. 

Féte Dieu a Seville, Albéniz-Stokowski, 
played by the Philadelphia Symphony. 
Victor 7158. 

Cadiz, Albéniz, coupled with Goyescas, 
Intermezzo, Granadas, played by the Vic- 
tor Symphony. Disc 35955. 

Noche de Arabia, Intermezzo, Arbos, 
played by the Madrid Symphony. Columbia 
67607D. 

El Amor Brujo, Ballet Suite, de Falla, 
played by Morales and Symphony Or- 
chestra. Columbia set 108. 

On Brunswick discs 90007-90008 we find 
Anthony Bernard, a new conductor to re- 
corded music admirably directing a chamber 
orchestra through an abridged version of de 
Falla’s wholly delightful Ballet Suite, 
“Love the Magician.” 

Nuits dans le Jardins d’Espagne, De 
Falla, played by Mme. Van Barentzen, 
Piero Coppolo and Orchestra. French 
Victor W938-939-940. 

Three Cornered Hat. de Falla, Dances, 
played by Arbos and Madrid Symphony. 
Columbia 67578-67579D. 

El Pafio moruno, Seguidilla murciana, 


Spanish Recordings 


Asturiana, from Siete Canciones Espajiolas, . 


sung by Maria Barrientos with composer 
at piano. Foreign Columbia D11701. 

Jota, Nana, and Asturiana, from same, 
sung by M. Chas. Panzera. French Victor 
P 749. 

La Procession del Rocio, Turina, played 
by Madrid Symphony. Columbia 67606D. 

Danzas Fantasticas, Turina, played by 
Goossens and Symphony Orchestra. Eng- 
lish Victor C 1747-1748, 
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Prominent teacher of violin and com- 
poser. Many famous pupils, among 
the number, Paganini. 

23—ARTHUR FarweELt, b. St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, 1872. Publisher and composer. 
Especially interested in American com- 
posers and folk-lore. 

24—GIAMBATTISTA MARTINI (mar tee-nec), 
b. Bologna, Italy, 1706; d. there Octo- 
ber 3, 1784. Noted theorist and writer 
and teacher. 

25—Marco Enrico Bosst, b. Sald, Italy, 
1861; d. at sea, February 24, 1925. 
Conductor, organist and composer 
of melodramas, masses, requiems and 
studies for the organ. 

26—AuGustt PANSERON (pahns-rohn), b 
Paris, France, 1796; d. there, July 29, 
1859, Best-known for his educational 


writings, as A, B, C of Music. A 
teacher and composer of church music. 
27—FRIEDRICH VON FLotow, b. Teutendorf, 
Germany, 1812; d. Darmstadt, January 
24, 1883. Operatic composer. “Martha” 
considered his best work. 
28—Lunpwie Scuytre (sheet’te), b. Aarhus, 
Denmark, 1848; d. Berlin, Germany, 
November 10, 1909. Concert pianist, 
teacher and composer of renown. 
29—Henry ScurapvieckK (shrah-deek’), b. 
Hamburg, Germany, 1846; d. New 
York, March 25, 1918. Violinist, peda- 
gogue and composer of valuable tech- 
nical studies for the violin. 
30—Atrrep Rosert Gaur, b. Norwich, 
England, 1837; d. near Birmingham, 
September 13, 1913. An organist and 
composer of songs and choral works. 
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Te Clebelanit Tustitute of (/)usir 


ofllusic 


Cincinnati fonservatory > 


nes ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION | 4UGUST2 Ay oy Oe 
\s and class work in all departments Master classes in Piano, Violin, Voice and Cello | Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
choo! Music Daily Opera and Repertory Classes Regular Faculty SIXTY-FOURTH SUMMER SESSION 


Marcel Salzinger; Arthur Loesser, Herman Rosen, Victor de Gomez, Herbert Elwell. 


Write for Catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director | Master Class in Piano With DP ehh te Soar sent f to eee paint Deere 
od Avenue Cleveland, Ohio | | MARCIAN THALBERG Sumter Charis sedan teen aan ee 
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YA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


j¢al and Teachers Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
nts in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 


ALL-CINCINNATI HIGH SCHOOL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus—Summer Season of Grand Opera 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Send for Summer Bulletin to Dept. E., Highland Ave 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Burnet Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


5\ts its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. — 


Gllege of Music of Gncinnati, 


ANNUAL SUMMER TERM 


tpgue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 
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Sludy in England 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


All branches, advanced study. 40 specialist teachers 
Courses lead to Mus.B. degrees. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School course or equivalent 
required. Fall Semester open now, Catalog. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OBERLIN, OHIO 


Wekex College of Music, Ux- 

Hg): nd, offers to American Opens June 23, 1930 

Pcomplete course in: Piano, 2 

jm, Violin, and all Theoreti- Master and Normal Classes in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ. 


Yr 


thirty professors. 
hiy recognized by 
Plan now to spend 
this college and com- 


Public School Music (Accredited). Private lessons in all 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 
A University Professional d 
a @ School of highest standard. epartments. 
Ideal location immediately 


north of Chicago. Degree 


Has 1 
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n Cincinnati has Summer Opera and Orchestra Concerts 


i@ovith travel Full particu- . Allb hes of Musi 
"ye SCHOOL of uate Liberal Arte gublens Superior Dormitory Moderate Tuition Send for Catalog 
without extra expense. 
sPFRANK ARMSTRONG MUSIC Bulletins Free 


C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 
NORTHWESTERN caRL ‘BEECHER, Administrative 
UNIVERSITY Director, Room 102 
Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 
Year 1929-1930 Evanston, Ill. 


Vat the College 


PERCY RECTOR 


STEP mie a 


5 Weeks Master Class, for Singers and Teachers 


oe U3 eee <<) |o>eu 
DAVID BROWN, Pianist and Teacher 


Assistant and Successor to the late Emil Liebling 


Jnces A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


} 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 1 Audition Classes and Private Lessons 


Master Classes in all DENVER COLLEGE of MUSIC 


SIX WEEKS — JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2, 1930 S 
For further information, address: ubjects of Music 
SDAVID BROWN PIANO STUDIOS 905-906 Lyon and Healy Building, Chicago, 411. Send for Bulletin 1000 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 


sUS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 25 to AUGUST 6 [fats 


Faculty of Renowned Instructors 


CONSERVATORY 


Edgar Nelson CHICAGO Edgar A. Brazelton 


President Vice-President 


PIANO SCHOOL MUSIC DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE CLASS PIANO EXPRESSION 

rit VIOLIN ORCHESTRA STAGE CRAFT 

. OPERA CONDUCTING PLAY PRODUCING 
ie. THEORY CHORAL LITERATURE LANGUAGES 

" ORGAN LITURGICAL MUSIC DANCING 

% PRIVATE INSTRUCTION and NORMAL COURSES 

- IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


CREDITS LEADING TO DEGREES 


ON CLASSES — MASTER REPERTOIRE CLASSES — RECITALS 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 


DORMITORIES Write For Summer Catalog 
T. E. SCHWENKER, Manager 


: SERVATORY Is AN INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
AT! ONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 839 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


you write te our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 


Summer Sesston “sD 


Prano MASTER CLASS 


conducted by the famous pianist and teacher 


SIDNEY SILBER 


whose articles on music study have been 
enjoyed by thousands of Erups readers. 


Sec complete Summer Session 
announcement elsewhere in this issue. 
Write for catalog, mentioning Etude. 


SHERWOOD Music SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLANCHE DINGLEY 


MATHEWS 


5 Weeks Course in Fundamentals of Piano Pedagogy 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 1 Credit 5 semester hours 


Master Classes in all DENVER COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Subjects of Music 
Send for Bulletin 1000 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week, Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President 56th Year 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 

Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 

Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Members of the National Association of Music Schools 
Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., President 
Chairman of the Board 


Thirty-second Year 
Many Free Advantages. All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees, Very Desirable Boarding Accommodations 
For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue Located Right in Detroit's Art Centre Detroit, Michigan 


G3 


Student May Enter at Any Time. 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


Have You Obtained Your Copy? 
PIANO DELIGHT 


Contains 47 Full-Page Excerpts of Piano 
Pieces in Grades from 1 to 5, selected 
from the very best recent publications 


A Post Card Brings a Free Copy 


Tueopors Presser Co. PuiLapepuia, Pa. 


BRENAU 


A famous professional conservatory with modern col- 
lege dormitory advantages for women, Noted artist teach- 


Atlanta, Ga. 


+ 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


TWENT Y-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS ers, All branches with state authorized degree. Training 
for teaching and the concert stage. Opera. Public School 
Music, Appearances with orchestra. Demand for grad- 
uates. Near Atlanta, Ideal climate for outdoor Jife and 
sports. Catalog: Box M, GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


CONSERVATORY 


FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 30th to August 14th, 1930 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


and address of the inquirer. 


PUSICAL EDUCATI 
IN THE HOME™ 


Conducted by 


: 
MArGARET WHEELER Ro 


No questions will be answered in Tue Erupe unless accompanied by the full neo 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Spain’s Dyusical Dylessage to American 


Ko MANY enquiries reach this depart- 
ment, from bothered mothers, on the 
question of early training in music—partic- 
ularly the beginning lessons for the tiniest 
tots—that we often wish we could scatter 
a bit of the “local color’”’ of our own part 
of the United States all over America, The 
home of the editor of this department is in 
the far Southwest, that section of our coun- 
try which is tinged with Spanish character- 
istics and traditions. Wherever you find 
these, you live and breathe rhythm in all 
its phases; and this, dear mothers, is the 
heart and soul of music. 

You observe the influence of this rhyth- 
mic heritage in everything the little Mexi- 
can children do, their games, speech and 
bodily movements. You can watch them 
in the alleys gathering sticks, bits of wood, 
discarded clothing, and other refuse, and 
they will be singing at their tasks, or call- 
ing and jeering each other with soft, mel- 
low voices, playing upon the musical 
Spanish words with every possible varia- 
tion in tone quality and inflection. 

In playing games they emphasize body 
rhythm. If they roll marbles and spin 
tops they always glide and whirl in har- 
mony with the article with which they 
play, and many of their pastimes are dance 
forms of one kind or another. 


Heritage by Proxy 

ING OR: SINCE the practical American 
did not give his offspring this rhyth- 
mical heritage, which is indeed the founda- 
tion of all music study, we would urge our 
mothers to develop the rhythmic sense of 
their little children by every possible means. 
Sing, dance, skip, march and play musical 
games with them, and teach them softness 
of speech, and the beauty of a musical tone. 
Endeavor to get this feeling for rhythm 
awakened in them even when they are as- 
sisting in the homely tasks of the house- 
hold. Emphasize the rhythm of body- 
movements. If you cannot afford early les- 
sons in artistic dancing, let them stretch 
and bend the body to music of some kind, 
no matter how primitive, that they may get 

the sense of balance and harmony. 
The mother who is not musically trained 
and cannot sing or play with her little 
children can cultivate this feeling for 


EDUCATIONAL 


(Continued from page 281) 


Petite Rhapsodie Espagnole, Arr. by 
Fabian d’Albert. 


For information concerning the various dances 
included in this most excellent rhapsody, refer 
to the glossary of Spanish musical terms found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In measure four of the fandango the melody 
shifts to the right hand for a moment, and you 
are to emphasize the contrast here found between 
the legato left hand and _ the staccato right. 
Notice the large number of accents throughout 
the composition, 

The student who has had some training in 
theory will see at once how very simple the har- 
monic scheme of this typically Spanish music is 
—consisting, as it does almost entirely of the 


Tt identifies you as one in touch with the higher tdeals of art and 


rhythm by much reading alou 
metered and rhymed verse. 
ence with little people has 
that they enjoy rhymes and 
more than they do works in 

is something in the soul of a 
responds to the smooth rhy 
meter, regular pulse, and rei 


text. 
“THIS FEELING for rhyth 
in almost every normal | 
Miss Olcott. “It is in fact # 
or germ of a sense of balance 
and as such should be careful 
She says further, “An acquaint 
who believes in the importance 
training reads aloud Italian 
children, who, though they di 
stand the meaning of the 
cinated by the musical 
language.” 

We have noticed the same 
streets of the Southwestern ° 
American children will sta 
tranced listening to the M 
at play, as the soft, rhythmic 
from their lips. You will hee 
can children singing out 
words, utterly unconscious 
ing yet charmed by the sof 
and the varied inflections. 

Few of these little M 
attain the affluence of real 1 
but very early in youth they 
playing the guitar naturally, 
piano and other instruments 
to them is possible. And eve 
have any sort of musical tf 
beautiful sense of rhythm — 
them throughout life. : 

Therefore, mothers, do mt 
anxious about actually beginn 
sons with your tiny tots. A 
this feeling for natural rhy 
mony. Then progress will 
quickly and the results will 
isfactory than if the children” 

-distaste for the subject by te 
ginning with the consequent | 
acquiring the technic of 
Make music lesson time pla: 
the little Mexican child 
time always rhythm time. 


Rhythm a Normal Inst 


Stupy Norss 


alternation of tonic and domi 
seventh chords. Such sitaplici 
considerably to the character of | 
‘There is an especially pleasity 
middle of the Jota aragonesa, 
layed with sentiment and with 
anguor,. 
Finally, take the Jota Nava 
hand note in the third measur 
staccato, though the first note | 
was played in that fashion. TI 
teenths in measures 16-32 can bi 
maintaining a highly flexible 
troubled with constriction in 


fingers, try today to begin ri 
means of suitable exereis 
handicap. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


310 WEST 92nd STREET (At Riverside Drive), NEW YORK CITY 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


ECIAL SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


STARTING MAY 15th PUPILS CAN ENTER ANY DAY 
SIX AND TEN WEEKS’ COURSES 


REGULAR FACULTY OF CELEBRATED AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS IN ATTENDANCE ALL SUMMER 
INCLUDING 
.RTHUR FRIEDHEIM RALFE LEECH STERNER PAUL STOEVING RICHARD SINGER FREDERICK RIESBERG 
SSREMER FRANK HOWARD WARNER ALEXANDER PERO SYDNEY RUHLAND HANS DRESSEL ZELLA UARDA SAYRE 


Dormitory in School Building. Beautiful Rooms, Private Baths, New Pianos, Send for Catalogue, Summer Pamphlet and Biographies of Teachers. 


Our Celebrated Faculty in Attendance This Summer aie Telephone Schuyler 4140 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 
(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 
For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


es 
Special Courses Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 
NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


= ee 


NST ITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the 


ILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


aremont Aye. New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


| SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


4 talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 44th Season Telephone Circle 5329 


The FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


A beautiful art taught in a lovely way 


qe system teaches children by experiencing music 
to think and understand it and use this “language” 

as a means of self expression. It lays a splendid musical 
foundation; develops rapid, accurate reading and holds 
the children’s spontaneous interest in class instruction. 


For Pianists, Teachers and Accompanists 
GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St. New York. Sight, Touch and Hearing Booklet 


Mr. Granberry directs the University of Georgia Summer Szhool of Music, June 23 to Aug. 2. Athens, Ga. 
Dean Elsenheimer continues to direct the Granberry Piano School’s summer session in New York 


Personally Conducted 
Teacher’s Summer Normal Course — 32nd Session a eae Sh 
- destand mos’ prac eu ystem. 
all June - July 1930 Boston, Mass. INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY ge paren cent a ee dsr eater a peneners 
‘ os a, ed 
i i i MRS. BABCOCK fleld. W f feulars 
For information write Ci Kindergarten elds ae Bead eulars in 


fLetcHer-Copp EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, 31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 
| 


RMAL SESSIONS VF | =: DRAMA: -DANCE 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


Mes. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave. ,Bridgeport,Conn, 


Music teachers and Music Schools and Colleges 
{ who have used Etude Advertising columns, have ] 


thereby succeeded in materially increasing their 
prestige and student patronage. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Music — Know Music — Express Music 
ses In TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, SF ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY, 


SHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to TALKING PICTURES, Art of SING- 
sT -,, SIGHT SINGING with- ING, Elective Courses for Stage, Teach- 39th 
et tswon .'' “‘numbers,’’ Send $2 ing, Directing and Personal Devyelop- : 
roe One and Constructive Music Book. ment (appearances while learning) in 
in Every State. : Alviene Art Theatre Stress Artistry Season 


Send for catalogue and Guest Card ADVISORY and Placements (Diplomas). Pupils: 


DIRECTORS Mary Pickford, Lee Tracy, Dolly Sisters: 
Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD Eleanor Painter, Laurette Taylor, Clal- 


|sT.] NEW YORKCITY, PHONE BOGARDUS 5163 Wm.A.Brady orne Foster, Alice Joyce. 


SS Sebel eerie Sir John Write FE. IRVING, Sec’y, for Catalog 3 
MartinHarvey (Please mention studies desired.) 


SH. +00 SS CSS. J.J. Shubert 66 West 85th St., N. Y 


nM WILLIAMS 


_ Will Gea SERIES OF FIVE LECTURES for TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 


Highest Standards-—Artistic Excellence Assured—Send for Catalogs 
JULIA WEIL, Sec’y. 137-39 W. 72nd St., New York City 


STER, MASS., Apr. 7—11 _—___- in each of the following cities ___—__ 
D, O., Apr. 14—18 COLUMBUS, Or April 28 — May 2 CINCINNATI, O., May 12 — 16 
OIT, MICH., Apr. 21 — 25 YTON, O., May 5—9 HICAGO, ILL., During July 


For detailed information apply to management of ae M. Williams, P. O. Box 271, Madison Square Station, New York City 


OHN THOMPSON 


Composer ‘“‘LET’S JOIN THE ARMY”’ — ‘‘KEYBOARD FROLICS’’, etc., etc. 


— Conducting — 


A FIVE DAY COURSE IN MODERN PIANO TEACHING 


AEOLIAN HALL For descriptive DE ee Jurther 
p ven. 
689 Fifth Ave., New York ENROLLMENTS NOW es ee 
Grand Central Station 


BEING MADE 
SEINE 30, TEA Ee ag and? P. O. Box, 126 New York 
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MUSIC STUDY Y/ 
EXALTS LIFE 


Music AND THE COMMENCE’ 
MENT EXERCISES 


The commencement season is a time for 
great activity among those charged with 
the responsibility of preparing the various 
programs and Class Day exercises. The 
selection of suitable music in itself is not 
the least of the many details involved in 
the presentation of a successful commence- 
ment program. And_ since music, both 
vocal and instrumental, is becoming more 
and more a vital part of the school and col- 
lege activities it is necessary for super- 
visors constantly to exert greater care and 
attention in selecting appropriate mate- 
rial. The ability of the performers is a 
very important controlling factor in ar- 
ranging the musical numbers, whether they 
be for chorus, vocal solo or duet, or instru- 
mental solos and ensembles. 

The Trrropore Presser Co. is especially 
well prepared to supply suitable music 
for this occasion and we extend a cordial 
invitation to school and college music 


teachers and supervisors to avail themselves’ 


of the many excellent opportunities offered 
by the unexcelled Presser Service, which 
includes the selection of material by a 
large staff of expert music clerks, the con- 
venience of obtaining this material for 
examination, witn return privileges, and 
the liberal professional and quantity dis- 
counts on purchases. 

We have prepared for free distribution 
a folder, “Commencement Music” in which 
may be found lists of suitable numbers in- 
cluding choruses, in unison, two, three and 
four parts for mixed, male or treble voices, 
voeal solos and duets, piano ensemble 
numbers, prizes, awards and gifts. <A 
postcard request will bring you this val- 
uable folder. 

Among the many meritorious publica- 
tions issued during the past year is The 
Trio Club, collection for violin, cello and 
piano. (Price, the three parts complete, 
$2.00.) This excellent album, which is be- 
ing received with great favor, offers a 
splendid assortment of medium grade trio 
numbers, any one of which would be a de- 
cided novelty on the commencement pro- 
gram. 

Included in the octavo publication dur- 
ing the past year, the following are par- 
ticularly suitable for Spring Concerts 
and Graduation Programs: a 

Two-Part-Treble Voices 

Brooklet’s Song, by R. M. Stults, 6 cents. 
The Cireus, by William Baines, 10 cents. 
Garden Dance, by Richard Kieserling, 12 
cents. Garden of Roses, by Irene M. Rit- 
ter, 12 cents. Sunshine In Rainbow Val- 
ley, by Bernard Hamblen, 12 cents. 

S. A. B. Choruses 

The. Brave Old Oak, by A. Garland, 8 
cents. The Gypsy Trail, by Tod B. Gal- 
loway, 12 cents. Moon Magic, by Thomas 
Koschat, 8 cents. Out on the Deep, by 
Frederic N. Lohr, 10 cents. The Rose of 
Allandale, by Sidney Nelson, 8 cents. 

Mixed Voices 

A May Song, by R. M. Stults, 12 cents. 

Pastorale, by Charles B. Macklin, 20 cents. 


Piaytime Pieces ror CHILDREN 
By F. Fraxixeron Harker 


This is a very fine set of teaching pieces 
to be used by young students who have 
passed the first stage. It is a book that 
may be used to supplement any instruc- 
tion book, or to follow any class book. ‘The 
pieces are all short and characteristic, 
each accompanied by an appropriate illus- 
tration, together with a suitable text. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Gh Publisher's Monthly 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


THE ETUDE IN SPAIN 


In the upper right hand corner is a picture of the Kiosk Foenix, at the 
corner of Alcala and Gran Via in the heart of Madrid, as shown in the white 


outline in the larger picture. 


The Etude has been on sale here for many 


years, and the dealer reports that our Spanish friends are enthusiastically 


interested in it. 


Advance of Publication Offers—April, 1930 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
: delivered when ready. 


BEGINNER’s MetrHop FoR THE TRUMPET (OR 


Corntr)—H. ‘REeRie: 4.0. hese uae 65c 
Best Lovep THEMES FROM THE GrEAT Mas- 
TERS SE LANO op tars sin te cistoia ie ekal eieee eda ete 35c 
Criassic AND Mopern Band AND ORCHESTRA 
CoL_Lecrion—Jos. E. Mappy anD WILFRED 
Wiitson—Parts, EacH 20... -ncece cece 25c 
Piano ACCOMPANIMENT TO ORCHESTRA.... 40c 
Easy’ ’Cetio “ALBUM so55). uaa ne cme u ees 60c 
First ExeErcISES FOR THE Vi0LIN—Ap. 
GRUEN WALD | pyceleGisisiac eeisiet i Ste See chaps cPoserare 40c 


First PERIOD At THE P1ANO—CLAss INsTRUC- 
TION BookK—KAMMERER 
Instructor For Scoot Banps—Morrison.. 30c 


My First Errorts 1n THE Piano Crass— 
Crass. Book No;ilis anientiuiten fcr wees MOOS 
NEW: ANTHEMNBOOK (...0-d caste an ates 20c 
PLAYTIME PIECES FOR CHILDREN—P1IANO— 
HARKER ~ SESS eae coke hee fore, 35c 
SacRED AND SecuLAR VocaL Duets.... 2508 
Srquet To Boy’s Own Book FoR THE PIANO- 
FORTE?“ c7Sepiutcnigie at ke antler ae ee oe a ee 35¢ 


Tue TEACHER AND THE SUMMER 
Montus 


~~ In recent years, private teachers in their 


own communities have conducted success- 
fully for beginners and advanced students 
special summer classes in piano or vio- 
lin study, in musical history, in harmony, 
in sight singing and other branches just 
as the nationally famous schools and col- 
leges have been doing to attract the earn- 
est student beyond the beginner’s stage 


in music study. In fact, not a_ few 
teachers have had the initiative to con- 
duct special summer classes to secure 


funds needed toward the tuition fees they 
themselves paid in advancing themselves in 
music by taking a special summer master 
course, 

If you are a teacher and want to see 
some of the works that will enable you to 
offer group instruction to classes of  pi- 
ano or violin beginners, musical history 
courses to all the music lovers in your 
community, or harmony and theory courses 
to the sincere students of music, just 


ADVERTISEMENT 


write to the Trrroporr Presser Co. asking 
for the type of works in which you are 
interested with the privilege of examining 
them: 

Another encouraging thing toward 
American musical progress is the number 
of teachers who, despite circumstances 
preventing them from taking up spe- 
cial summer courses under master teachers 
for their own n.usical progress, seek out 
materials for self-work. This is possible, 
with a better adjustment of their time in- 
the summer months, when the teaching 
schedule is not pressing into the after 
school hours so heavily. The young teach- 
er, particularly, should bear in mind that 
success as a teacher can be gained and 
maintained only when pains are taken to 
add to one's own musical ability and musi- 
cal knowledge. It is_a very easy matter to 
ask for suggestions as to materials for 
special self-study in any branch, books to 
read for a wider musical knowledge, or 
for technical works for the “brushing up” 
program, 


By labor and intent study... I might perhaps leave something 
so written to after times as they should not willingly let it die. 


-—MILTon 
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CoMMENCEMENT Gi 
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CERTIFICATES 


It is most appropriate 
graduate should receive as 
ing friends and relatives, som 
will not only call to mind | 
future this memorable oceasig 
also prove of practical use 
iate future. And what is be 
this purpose than an album | 
book on some interesting n 
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June. ' 

This same booklet lists a 
able Diploma and Certifi 
music students. For the 
those of our patrons who do né 
access to the services of an 
and who wish special engro 
ma and Certificate Forms ~ 


_arrange to have such work ¢ 


Philadelphia. In orderin 
absolutely essential that or¢ 
early, as not only musie schoo 
lie schools, high schools, co 
emies are also preparing, 4 
the graduation exercises 
the experts engaged in this 
much occupied. 
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handwriting and pen and in 
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SEQUEL TO Boy’s O 
FOR THE PIANO’ 


Our Boy's Own Book, pu 
long ago, has had all of the’ 
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it just as well as we anticip 
would and we have found 
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By Hore Kammerer 
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INSTRUCTOR FOR SCHOOL 
BANDs 


By C. S. Morrison 

This new work, now announced for the 
first time, serves to introduce the com- 
poser of the famous pianoforte piece en- 
titled, Meditation, in a new guise. Mr. 
Morrison, in addition to being a fine cor- 
netist, has been one of the most successful 
trainers of school and professional bands. 
He has given great attention to the prep- 
aration of this new Instructor for School 
Bands. With Mr. Morrison this has. been 
a labor of love. ‘The work covers the 
ground from the very time that the stu- 
dents meet together for their first lesson. 
There is a separate part for each instru- 
ment, covering the usual instrumentation 
found in modern bands. The work goes 
along progressively after the production 
of the first tone on each instrument, and 
in all cases, the band plays together from 
the very start. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each instrumental 
part desired is 30 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


Easy AtBuM FOR CELLO 


AND PIANO 


This will be one of the brightest and 
most melodious books of the kind ever 
published. ‘Technically, it will be found 
very easy to play, although all of the num- 
bers are very effective. The larger num- 
ber of the pieces will be in the First 
Position, with a few of them introducing 
the Third Position occasionally. Modern 
and contemporary composers are repre- 
sented chiefly, and there are original pieces, 
transcriptions and arrangements. The cel- 
lo parts have all been gone over very care- 
fully by practical players and teachers 
and the bowing and fingering is as good 
as it is possible to make them. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
60 cents, postpaid. 


New AntTHEM Boox 


The building of a repertoire for a newly 
organized choir, and the frequently needed 
additions to the repertoire of an estab- 
lished organization, frequently prove quite 
a strain upon the church treasury. To al- 
leviate this, in some measure, the Founder 
of this business years ago conceived the 
idea of issuing, at regular intervals, a 
reasonably priced anthem book containing 
from 15 to 20 numbers suitable for a vari- 
ety of occasions and for general use. Our 
series of Reasonably Priced Anthem Books 
has attained wonderful suecess, hundreds 
of thousands of copies having been used 
in all parts of the country. At the pres- 
ent time we have quite a few excellent an- 
thems available for a new book in this se- 
ries and, while the book has not as yet been 
given a name, the contents have been cho- 
sen and the work of editing and preparing 
the book for publication is going forward 
rapidly and first edition copies will soon be 
ready for advance subscribers. A single 
copy may be ordered now under the title 
New Anthem Book at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 20 cents, post- 
paid. 


Crassic AND Mopern BAnpD 


AND ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


By Josep E. Mavpy anp Wirrrep 
Wuson 


All of the orchestral arrangements of 
the pieces comprising this collection are 
now engraved and as soon as the plates 
are corrected, we will begin the printing of 
the entire Orchestra book. The Band 
book is also progressing rapidly, most 
of the arrangements being now in the hands 
of our engravers. We are continuing the 
special offer during the current month. 

In ordering, be sure to state which band 
or which orchestra parts are desired. ‘The 
special. introductory price in advance of 
publication for instrumental parts, either 
for band or orchestra, is 25 cents each, 
postpaid. The piano accompaniment for 
the orchestra book is offered at 40 cents, 
in advance of publication, 


Best Lovep TuEemes From 
THE GREAT MASTERS 


For tHe Pianororte 

Here is a book that has already attracted 
much favorable attention, the mere 
announcement of its forthcoming publica- 
tion having brought in numerous orders. 
Many of us admire the imperishable melo- 
dies of the great masters, but not all of us 
have acquired the requisite finger dex- 
terity necessary for a satisfying rendition 
of them. ‘To such, an artistic transcrip- 
tion in a comparatively easy grade is a 
real boon as it enables one to enjoy these 
masterpieces, whenever one is in the mood, 
without dependence upon the radio or va- 
rious recordings for mechanical instru- 
ments. 

Of course, all transcriptions are not 
equally acceptable. To take a well-loved 
theme and practically re-create it in an 
easy grade, without doing violence to the 
composer’s original ideas, his melodies or 
beautiful harmonies, is the work of an ar- 
tist. We have many such arrangements, or 
transcriptions, available for this book and 
a generous number of them will be includ- 
ed in this volume. While it is being pre- 
pared for publication a single copy may be 
ordered at the special pre-publication 
price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SACRED AND SECULAR VOCAL 


Duets 


The duet portion of our vocal catalog 
is large and flourishing. We have been 
very fortunate in our selection and ac- 
quisition of vocal duets. Our several duet 
albums previously published have been 
highly successful. The new album _ will 
consist of duets not heretofore used and 
about equally divided between sacred and 
secular numbers. All combinations of 
voices will be well taken care of. This 
should prove one of the best and most use- 
ful duets books ever written. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
50 cents, postpaid. 


PREMIUM WORKERS 


On another page you will find a very 
attractive collection of premiums offered 
for new subscriptions to Tur Erupe Music 
Macazine. These are all carefully select- 
ed, represent the product of high class 
manufacturers, and any article which you 
may choose will please you. Send a post 
card for complete list of rewards offered to 
premium worker representatives. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Four works, descriptions of which have 
appeared in the past few months in the 
Publisher’s Monthly Letter, are now ready 
for delivery to advance subscribers and the 
special advance of publication prices are 
withdrawn. Teachers and active music 
workers may secure copies of these works 
for examination on our usual liberal terms. 

School of Violin Technic, Op. 1, Book 3, 
by Otakar Sevcik is the most recent of the 
incomparable violin technical works of this 
celebrated pedagog to be added to the 
Presser Collection. The exercises are de- 
signed to afford sufficient practice in all 
the possible shiftings made necessary by 
the changes of positions. As with the pre- 
viously published works of Sevcik in the 
Presser Collection this opus has been ed- 
ited by Otto Meyer, well known authority 
on the Sevcik system. Price, $1.00. 

Passing Under of the Thumb, by Isidor 
Philipp, Professor of Pianoforte at the 
Paris Conservatoire, is an especially use- 
ful technical work for the piano student as 
it covers a phase in the pianist’s training 
upon which particular emphasis must be 
laid, especially if one is to acquire facility 
in rendering modern piano compositions, 
The material in this book may be used as 
daily practice material for several years. 
Price, $1.00. 

Louisiana Suite, by Walter Niemann is 
a genuine novelty for pianists. The five 
numbers that comprise the suite are com- 
positions in modern style, using as the- 
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“HEAR AMERICA FIRST” has been the 
slogan of a recent series of concerts in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. Sponsored by the Board of Ed- 
ucation, there have been programs devoted to 
Indian music, to Negro music, to music of the 
Washington and Lincoln periods, with the last 
one devoted to the works of MacDowell. Con- 
structive work towards the development of a 
national musical art! 


+§ ——_—____—_——__}s 


THE “ALEXANDER’S FEAST” of Handel 
had its first New York performance of the pres- 
ent century when given on February second by 
the Friends of Music under the baton of Artur 
Bodansky. This oratorio is noted for the gran- 
deur of some of its choruses. Probably no other 
secular composition in this form ever had so fine 
a libretto as fell into the hands of Handel, as it 
is the ‘““Alexander’s Feast, or the Power of Music; 
an Ode in Honer of St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ by that 
master of English poetry, Dryden. 


(er eS eee 


A RADIO-PIANO is reported to have heen in- 
vented by a Hungarian wireless-engineer of Buda- 
pest, Dr. Stephen Franko. The instrument is 
said to be very simple and inexpensive. It con- 
sists of a keyboard which can be placed on the 
table, of which the keys act on short steel chords 
connected with electro-magnetic coils. The swing- 
ing of the chords affects the current circulating 
in the coils; and, through a radio receiving set 
and amplifier, this is said to produce effects equal- 
ing or even surpassing those of the finest piano. 
On similar principles the inventor is said to have 
constructed a radio-organ and harmonium, as well 
as a radio-violin. 


ee ee pe 


THE AUSTRIAN NATIONAL HYMN, writ- 
tén by Haydn and famous throughout the world, 
has been reinstated by the Austrian War Minister, 
with new words omitting monarchical references. 
It had been prohibited since the fall of the Haps- 
burgs, but the attempted new hymn written by 
Kienzl, with words by the then Chancellor, Dr. 
Renner, never became popular. 


-<¢ —_________—__p. 


THE MUSIKKOLLEGIUM, in the little town 
of Winterthur, Switzerland, is probably the oldest 
musical society of Europe with an unbroken 
record of activity. Founded in 1629, there has 
not been a time when there were not a few who 
continued to make music. By the time that 
Haydn began to write symphonies that ‘were 
not too terribly difficult, enough able musicians 
Sere found to form a small orchestra and play 
them.” 


ee nay, 


MUSIC IN AUSTRALIA, official organ of 
the Associated Music Clubs of Australia, and 
incorporating the former Phonograph Monthly 
and Music Trade Review, has come to our desk 
as a welcome visitor. Attractive in typography 
and editorial make up, it teems with interesting 
news of our musical antipodes. For Australia is 
musical! It is interesting to note that in the 
editorial columns of the November issue before us, 
Music Week vies with Christmas for priority of 
attention. 


Ce ES 


LOUIS GRUENBERG, best known as the com- 
poser of “The Enchanted Isle’ and ‘Daniel 
is reported to have been commissioned by 
three anonymous musical benefactors, to write an 
opera to an English libretto, to be first performed 
by the students of the Juilliard School of Music. 
The work is understood to be in the vein of 
romantic comedy and to be based on an old fairy 
story. 


re 


THE ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE 
of the MacDowell Club of New York has been 
awarded to C. Hugh Grimm of Cincinnati, for his 
cantata for chorus, orchestra and three soloists, 
based on the “Song of Songs.” 


+°¢ ——_—______—_—_- )» 


COMPETITIONS 

COMPOSERS OF THE NEGRO RACE are 
offered six prizes of from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty dollars for musical works for 
the voice and for instruments. The prizes are 
offered by Captain John Wanamaker in memory 
of his father, the late Rodman Wanamaker, through 
the Robert Curtis Ogden Association, an organiza- 
tion of the colored employes of the Wanamaker 
Store of Philadelphia. he competition closes 
August 1, 1930; and further particulars may be 
had by addressing the association named, in care 
of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


<¢ ——____—_————__ 9s 


ORCHESTRAL COMPOSERS will be in- 
terested in the announcement that works for pub- 
lication by the Juilliard Foundation may be sub- 
mitted up to May first. Performance of pub- 
lished works, by leading orchestras, also will be 
facilitated. Full information may be had by 
addressing The Juilliard Foundation, 47-51, Pifty- 
second Street, New York City. 


—————————— 


FIFTY THOUSAND CROWNS (about ten 
thousand dollars) is announced as a prize by the 
Smetana Foundation of Brno, Czecho-slovakia, for 
the best work by a contemporary composer and 
submitted before July first. Further particulars 
may be had hy addressing the organization 
mentioned, 
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matic material the imperishable melodies 
of our own beloved Stephen Foster. ‘This 
suite may be used as a recital number or 
teachers may give it to students in the 
fourth or fifth grade. Price, $1.25. 

Facile Fingers, Op. 60, by Cedric Lemont 
is a set of ten melodious studies for piano 
students in the third grade. Each covers 
a specific technical point and presents its 
message through the medium of an inter- 
esting exercise which is so melodious that 
it could readily be given a title and called 
a piece. Each study is in a different key, 
five major and five minor keys being em- 
ployed. Material of this kind, while suit- 
able for use with the child pupil, will also 
prove most attractive to the student of 
more mature years. This work is published 
in the Music Mastery Series. Price, 
$1.10. 


SAvE OnE Do tar ($1.00) on A 


Two YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 


Until Wednesday, April 30th, 1930, you 
can save one dollar ($1.00) on a two year 
subscription to THe Erupe Music Maca- 
zing. This time limit on this offer is ab- 
solutely limited and no subscriptions will 
be accepted at this price after that date. 
Here is your opportunity to buy twenty- 
four bright, sparkling, fascinating musical 
magazines for only 1244¢ each. Tell your 
musical friends of our offer. You will be 
doing them a real kindness. There is no 
better musical investment than a year’s 
subscription to THe Erupe Music Magca- 
ZINE. 


BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 


Before paying money for magazine sub- 
scriptions to strangers, assure yourself of 
the responsibility of the canvasser. Those 
representing Tue Erupe Music Macazine 
invariably carry credentials and our direct 
representatives will give receipt of the 
Tueropore Presser Co., publishers of Tue 
Erupe. Sign no contracts and pay no cash 
until you have carefully read the receipt 
which the canvasser will leave with you. 
Do not accept any ordinary stationery 
store receipt for money paid. Help us to 
protect you from unscrupulous men and 
women. : 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When changing your address, invariably 
give both your old and new address to 
insure against copies going astray. We 
should have at least four weeks in which to 
make corrections of addresses, as neces- 
sarily wrappers are addressed very much 
in advance of the publication date. 


SPANISH GUITAR MUSIC 


Solos, Methods, Etudes 


Largest Depository of Guitar Music in the United States 
Catalogs FREE on request 


BS ig vik is WUE RBA Dae ones aS 
GUITAR MUSIC SPECIALISTS, 1104 Prospect Place 
(Brooklyn Guitar Studio) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila. Pa. 


Four-year Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments, 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 
A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 
In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 


musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment, 


M Office, Dormitories and Studi. 
Dir ector Broad and Reed Streets or 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Dir. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

FUIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees, 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Musie. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voiee, ete. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools. 


Write for Catalog 
{X2 High School Education required except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Mustc. 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks— Daily Classes 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


60 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Twentieth Season 
Diploma Courses, Artist Teachers | 

Many Special Advantages 
Send for Catalog E Benjamin L. Kneedler, Director | 
1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


IME IS MONEY !—Your Spare 
Time Can Be Used To Profit! 


Write for information as to what 
you can earn securing subscriptions 


THE ETUDE, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


Romance of the Guitar 


(Continued from page 252) 


introduced into Greece shortly after the 
Trojan war, about 1000 B. C., and was 
used by the rhapsodists. Homer sang the 
Odyssey and Iliad to the accompaniment of 
the lute, and references to the guitar 
abound in the Greek writings. Thamyris, 
a guitarist, was so skilled in his art that 
he challenged the muses, especially Clio, 
the patroness of stringed instruments, and 
the result is described thus by Homer: 
Too daring bard, whose unsuccessful pride 
The immortal muses in their art defied; 
The avenging muses of the light of day 
Deprived his eyes and snatched his voice 
away. 
No more his tuneful voice was heard to 
sing, 
His hand no more awaked the silver string. 
“The comic poet, Pherecrates, introduced 
music on the stage as a woman with dress 
and person torn and disfigured. This for- 
lorn creature gives as the cause of her di- 
shevelled appearance the treatment of several 
musicians amongst whom is Thamyris. 
‘And next Thamyris took it into his head 
to abuse me by such divisions and flourishes 
as no one ever thought of before, twisting 
me a thousand ways in order to produce 
from four strings the twelve modes.’ From 
four strings the twelve modes! This could 
have been done only upon an instrument 
with a neck which is proof positive of the 
existence of the guitar at this period. It 
also suggests that Thamyris was a modern- 
ist, judging from the manner in which his 
musical ideas were received. 


Key to Musicianship 
By CHRISTINE TROTIN 


Using lines ‘as though they were the 
striugs of a lyre’—this was the dawn 
thought which led to modern notation. And 


this is how the author begins, in Part I, to 
point out the tremendous difficulties encoun- 
tered in creating the concept of staff and 
note. Intricacies of modern notation are then 
eonsidered. In Part II rhythm and time, two 
aspects of one phenomenon, are explained 
and illustrated. 

In Part III, devoted to “musical sounds,” 
the subject matter is saved from obscurity 
by the author’s venturing but one step at a 
time and so mounting safely the stairs of 
intervals, tetrachords, modes and inversions 
witb all the ensuing intricacies of harmonic 
succession, 

Part IV gives general rules on interpre- 
tation, with comprehensive indexes of ex- 
pression marks and other musical signs. 

140 Pages. 

Price, $2.75. 

Publisher: E. L. Sarter. 


Fretted Instrument Orchestras 


The aspect of music which makes people 
eall it the “social” art is particularly evident 
in the playing of fretted instruments. So, 
when the book under discussion, after explain- 
ing the nature of the various plectrum-played 
instruments, becomes agreeably gossipy about 
orchestras and other ensembles, it seems quite 
in keeping with the nature of the subject. 

Banjo, “uke” and mandolin clubs are listed 
according to states, in the back of the book, 
and excellent pictures are produced of the 
various more pretentious clubs. Players of 
fretted instruments will find this book as 
“newsy”’ as their favorite daily paper. 

Pages, 100. 

Price, 30c. ai] 

Issued by National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. 


Joseph Haydn 
Edited by Six ARTHUR SOMERVELL 
Introduction by D. G. A. Fox 


Though we read of Haydn's Symphonies 
with pleasure and his “Creation” with some- 
thing bordering on awe, it is the second half 
of the little volume, describing Haydn's string 
quartets, which is the most fascinating. Here 
are given the main themes of these most 
dearly loved compositions with a running de- 
scription of the interplay of instruments, and 
the particularly exquisite effects produced. 


It identifies you as one in touch with the 


MusicAL Booxs REVIEWED 


T H) 


“Terpander whose name — 
light men’ was born about 
was a celebrated guitarist ai 
taught and composed for # 
made some improyements in 
tion. 

Socrates Takes 


6c O PROVE that o 
old to learn, Soer: 
guitar in his late years un 
teacher of Pericles. Who 
he was serenading the much 
Xanthippe when, after she h 
overwrought feelings by thre 
of water over him, the grea 
exclaimed, ‘After the thunde 
storm.” : 
“Pythagoras did not play th 
as a result of his scientific 
sound, he invented the monc 
stringed) with a movable b: { 
fret, which enabled future gu 
to place frets on the fingerboai 
“During the Golden Era 
held in high esteem by all 
of whom was none other than The 
one of the greatest generals 
lived. In the words of P 
(Themistocles) entreated Epise 
mione, who had a good hand a 
was much sought after by fl 
to come and practice at hor 
being ambitious of having ] 
after his house and frequent ! 
Plutarch writes that this wa 
mistocles became famous. 


(To be continued in 


As a text-book for those unaegua 
Haydn’s compositions and, me 
as a “refresher” to those but 
with them, this little volw 
adequate, 

Pages, 63. ‘ 

Musical notations. ; 

75c the copy (paper bound). 

Oxford University Press. q 


b 
Up to Now 
By Martin SHAW 


English humor is so quiet | 
most of us cannot quite catch 
of our American buffoonery. 
anecdotes in the life of 
friends, his musical activiti 
with smile provokers and 
makes one’s actions fraught 
kindliness. 

Ellen Terry, Isadora D 
Williams, John Masefield wal 
in the full light of the 
Doubly comprehensive does th 
by encompassing various ane 
countries of Europe—the pecul 
bathing in Sweden, for instance. 
the charming paragraphs, sue 
Visits the Zoo,” and “The 
First Child,” make the yolu 
recital of human _ frailties 
strengths. 

-» Pages, 218. 
Illustrations. 
Price, $2.50. 
Oxford University Press. 


The Physiological Mechani 
Technic 
By Orro ORTMAN? 


In this scientific a the 1 
development of pianistie t 
as clearly defined, as sys! 


lated, as the workings of an a 
So let them who would bask sf 
glow of emotional _irreleyane 
over the pages of this book ¢ 
along technical lines. The diag 
cinct explanations, may dart tot 
of understanding through thell 
But those who believe in | 
investigation being apple eve 
technic, who believe discoveries 
are conducive to better play 
find here a storehouse of ma 
to start their laboratory 

395 pages. ; 

Explanatory Illustrations. 

Price: $6.50, . 

FE. P. Dutton and Company. 
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syfance. See polo. Da not confuse 
weh is a very common exclama- 
aniards. 
rdestra. 
P 
dllse. 
d, 


mAndalusian dance in the charac- 
sland rhythm created by a woman 
tHe name. 

hiseman with a lance who worries, 
adtry to kill, the bull. 


idiusian folk song. 
myer. 
jabdance. 


jfay various melody nates in suc- 
fijae cuitar. 


tim, used in playing the guitar. 
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Mthrum repeated chords on the 
ppude 

psy dance, much like the polo. 

@ orchestra composed wholly of 
iifeuments. 
dance popular in Ronda. 
Jance in 5/8 time. Dreamy and 
hespeaks the gravity of olden 
Well-known writer has said, “It 
f dead cities—Avila, Burgos, and 
5, Sleeping in the sublime embers 


where the great winds weep.” 


) 


fous song heard in the streets at 
| it is partly improvised. The 
deal with the crucifixion. 
Sapateado. 

€ in 6/8 time. 

ntastic dance in 3/4 or 3/8 time, 
‘stately and sometimes gay. To 
Laparra’s brilliant article on 
which appeared in a> former 
Erupe Mustc Magazine: “The 
a very ancient form. Cervantes 
‘in “Don Quixote.’ It is not known 
‘Originated in Spain or if it was 
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SZUMOWSKA: b. Lubin, 
renown, and teacher, now 


OWSKA: b. Poland, 1790 
of Field. She was also a 
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ELEEGERE: b. Pau St. 
brilliant composer, she was 
members of the ultra-mod- 
” from which she has with- 


: b. Nevada, Missouri. 
laving made her sensational 
age of nineteen, has re- 


TAPPER (née Bertha 
rway; d. Boston, Massa- 
ist and teacher, trained by 
ondahl and Louis Maas. 

A: b. Rome, Italy. Con- 
mbati and Casella. 
: b. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 


Dubliv, Ireland, of Eng- 
of operettas and songs, 
Messager, noted French 


b. Hampden, Massa- 
of songs and piano pieces. 
on Terhune, prominent 


7b. Agram, Croatia. Famous 
best in Wagnerian operas. 
+ composer of a consider- 
tg piano pieces and other 
ZINI: opera singer, sister of 
: b. Florence, Italy. 
oprano, now retired. Her 
Madame Tetrazzini’s 
1895 in Florence. She 
States in 1904 in San 
ky “My Life of Song,” is 


: b. Wolverhampton, Eng- 
ino very popular in Eng- 
She was a pupil of 


BY: b. Brooklyn, New York. 
much note, now retired. 


ssary of Spanish Pusical Germs 
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brought there by the Moors. There are Se- 
guidillas Manchegas, which are bright and hap- 
py; there are Seguidillas Boleras (different from 
the bolero), which are more dignified; and 
there are Seguidillas Gitanas, which are ra- 
mantic.” 

Serenata: serenade. 

Sevillanas: the segnidilla as danced in Seville. 

Siguiriya: one of the most primitive forms of 
Andalusian melody, often giving evidence of 
the influence of the Byzantine chants. 

Solea: a gypsy dance of slow character. This is 
the gypsy word for solitude. 


a 


Tango: one of the most famous Spanish and 
Mexican dances. It is in 2/4 time. A _ fa- 
miliar compositian in this style is Albéniz’s 
Tango. 

Teatro per hora: a theater offering one hour 
performances. 

Tirana: A strongly rhythmic Andalusian dance. 
It is accompanied by singing. 

Tocaores: players upon instruments. 

Tonadillas: short musical plays sung before a 
dramatic performance. 


Toreador 
Tee ts a bull fighter. 


V; 


Vihuela: the ancient forerunner of the guitar. 
Vihuelistas: players upon the viluela. 
Villancicos: songs in the old Spanish measure. 
Villanos: peasants, 


Z 


Zacara: a 16th century dance. 
Zambra: a Moorish dance featuring clasped 
hands. 


Zapateado: a fiery dance of gypsy origin. 

Zarzuela: an invention of the 17th century in 
Spain, this type of entertainment amounts to 
comic opera. It the precursor of the 
French opéra bouffe. Zarszuelas are generally 
one-act pieces in which the music is frequently 
interrupted by spoken dialogue. Their sub- 
jects, naturally, are comic. 

Zorticas: the popular music of the Basque 
provinces of Guipuzcua, Andora and Vizcalla. 
Written in 5/8 and 6/8 time. 

Zorzico: a dance in 5/8 time, characteristic of 
the Basque provinces. 


was 
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Among her teachers abroad were Madame Her- 
mine Rudersdorff (Berlin) and Lamperti (Milan). 
Her tours here and abroad were immensely suc- 
cessful. Geraldine Farrar was one of her pupils. 

ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL: b. and d. Russia. 
Gifted writer on musical topics, and an authority 
on Russian music. 

AUGUSTA SCHNABEL TOLLEFSEN: b. 
Boise, Idaho. Pianist and teacher. She has 
toured in Europe and America as solo pianist, 
and has latterly become prominent in ensemble 


work, 
MINNIE TRACEY: b. Albany, New York. 
Opera singer, now retired. 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE: b. 
Texas. Popular coloratura soprano. 
was made in 1898 in New York. 


Galveston, 
Her début 


CARRIE TUBB: b. Westminster, England. 
A distinguished soprano whose first appearance 
at Covent Garden Opera House, London, oc- 
curred in 1910. 

LOUISE TUNISON: American composer 
of songs | 


FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY: b. Jersey 
City, New Jersey. Composer of many delightful 
songs; also singer and music critic. 


U 

KAROLINE UNGER: b._ Stuhlweissenburg, 
Hungary, in 1803; d. near Florence, Italy, in 
1877.. Noted singer, chosen by Beethoven to sing 
the soprano solos in the first performances of the 
Missa Solennis and the Ninth Symphony. 

MARIE VON UNSCHULD: b. Olmitz, Aus- 
tria. Pianist, teacher and lecturer. She has 
written books on the subject of piano technic. 

CAMILLA’ URSO: celebrated violin virtuoso, 
b. Nantes, France, in 1842, and d. New York, in 
1902. Her principal teacher was Massart, in 
Paris. / 


Vv 

MARCIA VAN DRESSER: b. Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Operatic soprano who has made many ap- 
pearances in opera and concert here and abroad. 

CYRENA VAN GORDON: b. Camden, Ohio. 
One of the leading contraltos of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. } 

KATE VANNAH: b. Gardiner, Maine. Com- 
poser of well-known songs, piano pieces, and 
miscellaneous church music. 

ADELA VERNE (real name WURM): b. 
Southampton, England. Pianist. Sister of the 
composer, Marie J. A. Wurm. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Regents. All branches of music taught, MUSIC 
Famous Westminster Choir 
School. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Degrees. Seven- 
teen buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gymnasium. Studio and Adminis- 
tration Building. Year Book sent on request. 
Popular and inspirational Summer 
School opens June 23rd, Fall term 
begins October Sth. 
o. 1 DeWitt Park 


John Finley Williamson, Mus.D., Dean 
Registered with N. Y. State Board of 


Special cultural and pro- 
fessional advantages. Fine 
residence halls. Unequaled 
faculty. The demand for 
“Ithaca-trained” supervisors 
exceeds the supply. 


Ithaca, N. Y, 


Four-year collegiate, art, 
vocational course leads to 
the degree (Mus.B) (Register- 
ed N. Y. Board of Regents. 
Approved in Pennsylvania 
and other states.) Summer 
session begins June 23. Ten 
weeks, Catalog. 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


Ithaca Institution of 
Public School Music 


301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Scale 
By J. LiriaN VANDEVERE 


A scale, a scale, 
A wonderful thing is a scale! 
It climbs and it climbs with astonishing 
ease, 
Then coasts down again on the ivory keys. 
A scale, a scale, 


\ wonderful thing is a scale! 


A scale, a -scale, 

A curious thing is a scale. 
Ow paper it covers whole inches of space— 
Up over the treble, down under the bass. 
A scale, a scale, 


\ curious thing is a scale. 


A scale, a scale, 
A roundabout thing is a scale. 
It ambles away on a devious track, 
Sometimes on the white keys and then on 
the black. 
A scale, a scale, 


A roundabout thing is a scale. 


A scale, a scale, 

Run after the mischievous scale! 
Wherever he goes, you just follow along, 
And see how your fingers grow nimble 

and strong. 
A scale, a scale, 


Run after the mischievous scale! 


This Is the Sheriff 
By Awice McCULLEN 
THIS is THE 
LAND; 
Every MUSICIAN obeys his command. 
Speeding is PUNISHED by exile from 
home, 


order of SHERIFF METRONOME. 


SHERIFF MUSIC 


ot 


By 


None 


must exceed the 


SPEED that he 
sets, 

For such an QFFENCE he never forgets; 

But if you observe his TICK and his 
TOCK, 

You'll soon be an ARTIST like JOHANN 
S. BACH, 


Anna’s Music Dictionary 
By Griapys M. Srein 


“Miss Berry, do you think I ought to 
buy and study a music dictionary?” Anna 
asked her piano teacher. 

“Tt wouldn't do you any harm.” 

“But why should I?” 

Miss Berry smiled as she replied, “I 
don’t suppose you ever make a mistake in 
translating the foreign words in your 
music, do you?” Then she added, “You 
really should have’ a music dictionary on 
your book shelf.” 


Anna did not answer and nothing more 
Was said. 

The following week Anna was asked to 
substitute for the regular pianist in the 
school orchestra. 

“Now, remember and watch for the repe- 
tition marks,” warned the conductor as they 
began playing. 

Everything was going fine until Anna 
came to a D. S. sign in the music. “Oh!” 
she gasped to herself, “what does that 
mean?” Then like a flash came the 
thought of what Miss Berry had tried to 
teach her about repetition signs. “It is 
something about going back to the begin- 


ning,” she decided, and repeated from the 
first. 
“Somebody is wrong!” exclaimed Mr. 


Lincoln, the conductor. “We shall have to 
start all over again—and do watch your 
repetition marks!” 

The same thing happened the 
time. 

“Miss Anna,” demanded the conductor, 
“what is the meaning of D. S.?" 

“Repeat from the beginning,” she an- 
swered,. 

“There you are wrong,” he said sternly. 
Then he asked her, “You don’t own a 
music dictionary, do you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I would buy one and keep the dust 
off it by studying the meanings of the 
words in it.” 

Turning to the boys and girls who were 
listening he asked for another pianist. 
Mary was the best player in the group; 
so she took the place at the piano. 

To Anna's amazement the piece went 
perfectly. 

“How did you know all those marks?” 
she asked Mary on the way home. 

“You remember the day you asked Miss 
Berry about getting a dictionary?” 


second 


“Yes.” 

“Well, I was waiting for you and heard 
what she told you. So I got a dictionary 
and looked up most of the words in my 
music. It was just luck that I knew those 
repetition signs tonight, but it surely was 
worth the fifty cents I paid for the book 
for it kept Mr. Lincoln from shouting at 
me.” 

“IT was positive that D. S. meant ‘from 
the beginning,’” Anna sighed. 

“No,” answered Mary, “D. S. is the ab- 
breviation of dal scgno, meaning ‘from the 
sign to the end.” 

“What sign?” 

“One like this,’ said Mary as she paused 
under a street light and drew the following 
sign on the cover of her book. 


“D. C..” continued Mary, “was what you 
had in mind and it stands for da capo or 
‘from the beginning.’ ” 

“Are there any more repetition signs?” 
Anna asked. 

“Yes, a few more.” 

“T'm going right over to the music store 


before it closes and buy a dictionary,” said 
Anna. “Good-bye!” 
<4 


~— 


NZ 


She was as good as her word and, to 
Miss Berry’s surprise, she studied the book,-: 
too! i 

The next time Mr. Lincoln asked her to 
play in the orchestra she never made a 
blunder. ‘ 

“Why, Miss Anna,” he asked, “did you 
buy a music dictionary ?” 

“Yes, I did,’ she answered. 

< oe. 

Seeing that she was in earnest he offered 
her the position of regular pianist in the 
orchestra, explaining that Miss Andrews 
who generally played was moving out of 
the city. “We would be glad to have 
you,” he added. 

Anna formed the habit of looking up all 
the music terms in her lessons, and when 
she entered the French and Italian classes 
in High School she found that she already 
knew many of the words. 

“Miss Berry was right,” she said to her- 
self, “that music dictionary didn’t do me 
any harm!” ‘ 


1. Write the sign for a d 
2. If a scale has five flat 
dominant of its relative mi 
3. How many sixty-four 
one dotted-eighth ? : 
4. What was Chopin's firs 
5. What is meant by th 
ritenuto? a 
6. What is the Italian 
with spirit? Fe 
7. Who wrote the sympho 
landia” ? f 
8. What instruments cor 
trio”? ‘ 
9. What country first iny 
of printing music? “a 
10. From what is this tak 


Music and Dist 


Do you think music affect 
tion? Of course it does. 

It is almost impossible to 
able while playing beautifu 

And if you carry the idea a 
if you play lots and lots of b 


you will never have time o 
disagreeable or out-of-sort: 
moody or cranky. ‘ae 


Music absolutely wipes 


_out and in their place brings 


fulness and good nature. 

Music will not have am 
but good dispositions. That 
reasons why music is so imp 
it helps our spirits to impro\ 

So the next time you feel 
grouchy, go to your piano, p 
ly music and notice how 
change. 


Dear Junior Etune: 


As I was reading Tre E1 
day I came across many lett 
and boys. So I thought 
too, although I am seventee 
the readers would like to’ w 
find out any thing about Ind 
only too pleased to answer a 
mation. 

From yow 

Ruparit RutH SINGH | 
Letgharie Sanioodiar P. O. 
Almora 

Uz. 


N. B.—No doubt lots of 
would like to know someth 
country of India, but so wou 
Erupve Lerrer Box for the 
the readers. So let us 10 
Singh will write and tell th 
some interesting things ab 
which from the address see 
and far away, roene? 
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: k Debussy is familiar to all 
,fough perhaps his composi- 
4% familiar to the older mu- 
} the juniors. 
wally referred to as one of 
Yjcomposers, and when his 
Fst came out in this country 
Bde much stranger than 
resent time, as music lovers 
fore music of that type and 
¢customed to the curious 
vf used in modern 


sounds 


born in France in 
studying music at the age 
tered the Paris Conserva- 


Sissy was 


OLACDE DEBUSSY — 1918 


S40 


y great musicians have 
st found the work some- 
, but his great talent be- 
soon he won several 
for his work. 

the famous prix (pro- 
' Rome, for his cantata 
” (pronounced prodeeg). 
al story of the prodigal 
Rome entitles the win- 
me at the expense of the 
Debussy went there to 
Later he went to live 

( 

very retiring and quiet 
not care for public life. 
t very good, and he died 


different from that of 
9 lived before him. He 
create a mystical or 
sphere, and- often used 
strange combinations 
Piano music he made 
use of all the pedals; 
hnical display than for 
e, and much of his 
-d with a “far-away” 


used the whole-step (or 
Which is, as you know, 
hole-steps in succession 
‘steps such as we have 
ee, ©, E, F-sharp, 
|C. Go to your piano 
d listen to it carefully. 
major and minor 
ice the peculiar effect 
: a triad on this whole- 
C, E, G-sharp. This 
mented triad, as those of 
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le Biographies for (Club Peetings 
| No. 28—Debussy 


you who study harmony know, and it is 
not at all like the major or minor triads. 
Debussy used this chord frequently. 

Some of his best known compositions 
are the cantata, “L’Enfant prodigue,” the 
opera “Pelléas and Mélisande,’ usually 
spoken of as a lyric drama, the words of 
which are by Maeterlinck, the prelude for 
orchestra, L’Apres-midi d'un faune (“The 
Afternoon of a Faun’), a string quartet, 
many beautiful songs and many _ piano 
pieces, including two Arabesques; Petite 
Suite, (En bateau, Cortege, Menuet, Bal- 
let), La Cathédral engloutie (the Cathedral 
im the Mists) and La Fille aux cheveux de 
lin (the Girl with the Flaxen Hair). 

Most of his piano music, however, is 
difficult, and consequently it will be only 
the more advanced Juniors who can take 
part on the Debussy program. But those 
players can give 

Two Arabesques 

Reverie 

En Bateau (From Petite Suite) 

Menuet (From Petite Suite) 

La Boite a joujoux. (pronounced joojoo 
with soft 7) 

La Fille aux cheveux de lin (pronounced 
La Feel oh shev-erh d’lan.) 

(French words are difficult to pronounce, 
and these pronunciations are merely re- 
minders, and can not be made exact. Those 
of you who study French may tell the 
others how to pronounce them.) 

If possible, procure some records of De- 
bussy’s music, especially of the orchestral 
works; for of course it is only in this way 
that you can hear the effects of the instru- 
ments, as very few of you have opportu- 
nities to hear his compositions played by or- 
chestras. Many of you may hear good 
orchestras in your own towns and yet never 
hear Debussy, as it takes large, well- 
trained orchestras to present these works. 


Questions On Little 
Biographies 
1. When was Debussy born? 
2. What are some of his musical charac- 
teristics ? 
3. Name five of his compositions. 
4. What is the whole-step or whole-tone 


scale? 
5. When and where did Debussy die? 


Music and Smiles 


Do you ever feel cranky or grouchy? 
Of course you should not, but maybe you 
do once in a while. 

The next time you do feel this way, sit 
(or stand) perfectly motionless a moment 
and think. 

Think about what? Think about the 
shape of your mouth at that particular 
moment. 

You will find that it is absolutely like 


this. 
a 

Of course you are not crying because 
you are too hig to cry, but your mouth is 
drooping at the corners and you feel glum. 

And you feel glum because your mouth 
sags at the corners, and it is quite im- 
possible to feel happy or pleasant while 
your mouth is in such a position. 


That may sound queer but it is quite true. 

So, while you are sitting (or standing) 
still, take your two little fingers and push 
the corners of your mouth up, like this. 


VY 


PRESTO CON ANIMA! 
longer feel glum. 

Why? Because it is simply impossible 
to feel glum while the corners of your 
mouth turn up. 

That may sound queer, too; but it is 
quite true. 

So, when you start your daily practice, 
always turn the corners of your mouth up 
before you begin, and your work will be 
much better. 


You no 


Results will prove it. 


Dear JuNIoR Erune: 


1 have read many letters in the JuNrior 
Etupe telling about varied interests in 
music, and so I have decided to tell you 
about mine. I studied piano for nearly 
seven years for a foundation and am now 
studying voice and harp. I have a lovely 
harp, concert size, and of course can’t 
help but love it. During the summer I 
like to get up early to practice, sometimes 
doing as much as two hours before break- 
fast. I do dramatic reading, too, and have 
given a number of recitals in various 
places featuring harp, voice and readings. 
This has given me a great deal of ex- 
perience. I wish that there was more 
about the harp in THe Erupe and that oc- 
casionally a harp solo would be printed. I 
admire many of the Junior readers for 
their perseverance in the study of music 
under such handicaps as some of them have 
written about, and I wish them success. 

From your friend, 
Cyristine L. Carr (Age 16). 
New York. 


JUNIOR VOCAL CLUB OF KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Dear JuNntor EtTupdE: 

Years ago when I lived in a small vil- 
lage in Missouri I carefully composed a 
letter for the Junior Etude Letter Box 
which I was successful in having printed. 
I was immediately deluged with letters 
from everywhere—India, Africa, Europe 
and Canada and the States. How pleased 
I was! And I answered them, too. Some 
of the friends I formed then have come 
into an actual part of my life and am 
associated with me in the business world. 
I eventually gave up music for the trades, 
but often we say, “Wasn’t it romantic 
how we came to know each other?” and 


ihe 


“How much music has meant to us! 
With much hone for the success of the 
Junior Etude, 
Yours sincerely, 
Ferris LEHMAN, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


N. B.—It is interesting to know that 
lasting friendships have been formed 
through the Junior Etude and always pleas- 
ant to hear from old friends. However, 
Mr. Lehman’s original letter was printed 
several years ago when the Letter Box was 
young and did not have so many corre- 
spondents. It has since become impossible 
to print letters asking for correspondents 
or to give addresses of writers in the Let- 
ter Box except in special cases and in the 
case of foreign writers who live too far 
away to enter the contests. 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

I have been reading your letters from 
all over the country, and find them very 
interesting; so I decided to write you a 
letter. : 

I am thirteen years old, and I have been 
taking piano lessons for about eight years. 
Some of my pieces are the Hungarian 
Rhapsodies, number two and number six, . 
by Liszt, Sonata in A major by Mozart, 
Impromptu by Chopin, and many other 
pieces. 

Do you think I am doing very well? 

From your friend, 
EstTeELLA FrrepMAN (Age 13). 
Colorado, 


UNIOR 


ETUDE— 


ontinued 


Junior ETupE CONTEST 


Tae Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles, 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Why We Must Practice Technic.” Must 
contain not over one hundred and fifty 
words. Any girl under fifteen 
years of age may compete, whether a sub- 
scribef or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junror EtupEe 


boy or 


School Orchestras 


(PrizE WINNER) 


THE Most essential thing in a school or- 
chestra is to have a director- who loves 
and understands children. He must see 
that the rehearsals are held regularly and 
systematically. In choosing the music he 
should have it a little harder than most of 
the children can play, thus keeping up the 
latters’ interest and effort. The director 
must keep order at rehearsals or not much 
will be accomplished, but he should do it 
in such a way that the players will have 
both fun and discipline. The orchestra 
trains the child to keep in time with others 
and to sense the motions of the director. 
It helps him to read more carefully and 
quickly at sight. A piece should be prac- 
ticed a long time before playing it in a con- 
cert. An orchestra is a pleasure to both 
the audience and the players. 

ELreanor Titcoms (Age 12), 
Maine. 


School Orchestras 
(PRIZE WINNER) 

Every MODERN school has an orchestra. 
This study which brings to light the talents 
of the pupils and provides pleasure for 
both pupils and others costs the pupil 
nothing but the cost of the instruments, 
books and other necessary material. Who 
has not felt delight in playing the school 
song as a member of the orchestra when 
“your” team was having a hard fight to 
make a touchdown? Codperation, an es- 
sential in business today, is taught one 
early in life if one becomes a member of 
the school orchestra. In mastering music 
by the easy and beneficial way of the school 
orchestra we learn to make the mind and 
muscle work together as well as discover 
an important means of recreation. 

Frances Wiixrnson (Age 12), 
Oklahoma. 


Puzzle Corner 


Answer to January Puzzle: 
M-onarc-H 

O-pheli-A 

Z-ebulo-N 

A-ltere-D 

R-espit-E 

T-urmoi-L 

Mozart 

Handel 


Answers to “Ask Another” 


1. A double sharp sign x 

2. F. 

3. Twelve. 

4. Frederic. 

5. Without getting slower. 

6. Con anima, 

7. Sibelius. 

8. Piano, violin and violoncello. 

9. Italy. 

10. Largo from New World Symphony 


by Dvorak. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of April. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be pub- 
lished in the issue for July. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


School Orchestras 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


A scuoot orchestra is fine in one way 
and in another harmful. It is like a two- 
edged sword—it cuts both ways. For in- 
stance, one girl is sitting next to one who 
plays out of tune. Slowly the first girl 
is being pulled into a rut that takes 
hours of tedious work to overcome. Often 
the harmful pupil is not studying and is 
only in the orchestra for the good times 
she can get out of it. Such people should 
not be allowed to play in orchestras be- 
cause they unconsciously keep the others 
back. There is always a pulling and a tug- 
ging that holds back the advancement of 
the whole orchestra. But then there are 
also many advantages in playing in or- 
chestras and the training is very valuable. 
Since the orchestra has been compared to 
a two-edged sword we should pick out the 
advantages and disadvantages of playing, 
and, if the disadvantages make the bigger 
pile, do not enter the orchestra. But if 
the advantages are bigger, then by all 
means enter. 

Frances E: Browe (Age 14), 
Vermont. 


Musical Letter Chops 
By E. MENDES 


Use the last three letters of a musical 
instrument for the first of a 6 letter bird. 

Use the last three letters of a musical 
instrument for the first of a 5 letter part 
of a flower. 

Use the last three letters of a musical 
instrument for the first of a 9 letter word 
meaning to decorate. 

Use the last three letters of a musical 
instrument for the first of a 6 letter word 
meaning to consecrate. 

Use the last 3 letters of a musical in- 
strument for the first of an 8 letter hoisting 
machine. 

Use the last 3 letters of a musical in- 
strument for the first of a 7 letter word 
meaning burdensome. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY PUZZLE 
Eleanor J. Eyre (Age 12), Pennsylvania. 
Barbara Hickman (Age 11), Indiana. 
Elizabeth Byrd (Age 14), Maryland. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR JANUARY 


PUZZLE 

Ellen Hancock, Eva Perry, Nedra Walters, 
Helen Phalen, Florence Farrington, Wilma BE. 
Tull, Gladys Schafer, Sallie G. Pridgen, Robert 
Winters, Mary Lippy, Anna Ruth Mack, Phyl- 
lis Baron, Elizabeth Swartley, Isadore N. 
Rosenberg, Marie Clarey, Gertrude Andress, 
Marian Bentley, Rosalind Smith, Howard Bou- 
vier, Anna Ruth Mack, Hilda Geller. 


HonoraBlE MENTION FOR JANUARY 


Essays 

Florence Farrington, Yvonne Pasher, Pau- 
line Buxton, Marion Downs, Vesta Young, 
Janet Armstrong, Helma Simons, Lucile Pari- 
don, Ina G, Hofaker, Dorothy Devany, Frances 
Ritter, Catherine Brewer, Charlotte Brewer, 
Marian Davidson, Hilda Armbacher, Muriel 
Masters, Virginia Powers, Synthia Powers, 
Betty Brewster, Frank Maguire, Carlotta Sny- 
der, Paul Thompson, 


John Pershing, by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 


The first two measures 
merely tell us to get ready 
for the melody which begins 
in measure three. What a 
nice melody it is! It does 
suggest, too, the stalwart 
soldier for whom the little 
march. is named, In _ the 
third and fourth measures the 
left hand has a _ complete 
phrase of its own and must 
not raise itself from the key- 
board until that phrase (indicated by the lon 
curved line) is finished. Jn measures seven an 
eight the same effect is in order. 

The middle part of the march is in F, and con- 
tains a good many accidentals (sharps, flats and 
naturals). which may puzzle you at first but which, 
upon closer inspection, become quite harmless. 


Toy Valley, by R. O. Suter. 


Here is a very easy and 
melodious number for the 
young Mr. Elman and_ the 
young Miss Chemet. It is 
in what is usually called the 
A-B-A’ form—that is, it has 
a first section, a second sec- 
tion, and finally a repetition 
of the first section. The 
keys used are D major and 
A major. How many sharps 
are there in the keys o 
minor and F-sharp minor? Or are we being a 
trifle too inquisitive for your comfort? 

Play this composition with steady rhythm. 


The Goblin, by Louis Ree. 


There is just enough scar- 
iness about this description of 
a goblin to make it realistic. 

he first section is in 
minor, the next in C major. 
Common time is found 
throughout. The first section 
is loud, the next soft. In 
the first measure of the lat- 
ter the right hand triplets 
come on the ‘‘and” after the 
second count and the “and” 
after the fourth count, if you count in half beats, 


All March, by Wallace A. Johnson. 


In each of the first four 
measures the left hand is 
required to play two pairs of 
slurred quarter notes. As you 
perhaps recall, when two 
notes are connected by a slur, 
the second note always re- 
ceives less accent than the 
first. See if you can find 
any pairs of slurred quarters 
in the right hand part. 

There are two very pleas- 
ing tunes in this march. and we want you to be 
sure to compare them as to rhythm and general 


Notable Musical Women 
(Continued from page 301) 


PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA: b. Paris, 
France, 1841; d. 1910. Famous mezzo-soprano 
and teacher. Daughter of Manuel Garcia, who 
invented the laryngoscope. She also composed 
operas and violin music. 

MRS, A. K, VIRGIL: prominent teacher_and 
musicologist of New York City. Born in Lon- 
don; came to the United States in 1899. 

MRS. A. M. VIRGIL: b. Elmira, New York. 
Teacher, composer, author and inventor. 

GENEVIEVE VIX: b. Brittany, France. 
Operatic soprano. Her début took place in 
1909 in Paris. She was for some time a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Sours y : 

HANNA VON VOLLENHOVEN: b. The 
Hague, Holland. Pianist. and composer. 


WwW 


EDYTH WALKER: b. Hopewell, New York. 
Operatic contralto. She was for some time a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York, but has more recently sung in Ger- 


many. ; 

MRS F. S. WARDWELL: writer on musical 
subjects and author of many valuable booklets on 
American music, a ‘ 7 

HARRIET WARE: b. Waupun, Wisconsin. 
Pianist and composer of a cantata, a piano con- 
certo and many charming songs. 

HELEN WARE: b. Voodbury, New Jersey. 
Noted violinist, Reps of Sevcik. She has also 
composed extensively. 

MABEL MADISON WATSON: b. Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Prominent teacher, composer and 
author of many educational works for children. 

NELLIE WEATHERILL: b. Geelong, Vic- 
toria, Australia. Composer of songs and piano 


ieces. 
¥ ORA HART WEDDLE: composer of educa- 
tional piano pieces for children. 4 
MAUDE VALERIE WHITE: b. Dieppe. 
Composer of songs and piano pieces as well as a 
mass and other large works. 
FLORENCE WICKHAM: b. Beaver, Penn- 
sylvania. Notable dramatic contralto, trained in 
America and Germany. : 


character. If you cannot 4 

er’s assistance. : 
Basso marcate says to mz 

“marked” or clearly emphasi 


The King’s Review, by 


fs 


keeping step to a very joll 
will make even a King’s heart 
bit faster. P 
Marcatissimo means in a ve 
fashion. } 


Hush-a-Bye, by Ora Hart } / 


Lullabies are always liked, — 
especially when they have 
such nice words as 
Weddle has affixed to 

They “4 generally, 


The Speed Boat by Chenin 


This is a very exci! 
tove AE of a racing 
speeding along thro 
water at_a pace which wot 
have left good Christo 
Columbus—who was sor 
thing of a seaman—absolu 
breathless. If you will 
amine it more carefully yo’ 
will see that it is also 
splendid three-finger exerci 
with certain elaborations. 
helps to train the first, s 
of each hand and to 
ready. What does D, C. 
notice at the bottom of the p 
trict of Columbia; that is its 
ing. In music it signifies da 
player to go back to the 
position and play to the 
fee-nay). 


MARIE WIECKE: b. Li 
Dresden, 1916. Disti 
of Clara Schumann, 

IRENE WILLIAMS: 
Utah. Her New York début 
time she gave a recital in 
followed, the next year, by 
An eminent interpreter of ™ 
in about three hundred 


operas. 

EDITH LYNWOOD 
author of several books on_vi 
MARY KNIGHT é 
Massachusetts. Composed 

nearly a hundred other s 
AMY WOODFORDE-F 
Chile; d: 1928. Composer of 

including Four Indian Lo 
.N. LOUISE WRIGH 
Pianist, composer and t 
MARIE J. A. RM: 
land. Composer of an_opesa, 
number of separate pieces 
violin, ; 


me 


ELLEN BEACH YAW: so 
ast generation with a phenom 


rom E below “Middle C” to 
“HighsGas 


Zz 


wee VAN SpnUss b. 
of Lamperti; once a ular ¢ 
died in 1920. th uw 
FANNY BLOOMFIELD Z| 
Austrian Silesia, 1863; brow 
1868; d. 1927; was a_pianis 
reputation; also lectured and 


topics, : 
AGNES ZIMMERMANN: 
Educated, lived and died (1 
Composer; edited Beethoven an 
translated many Italian 
English. 
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REWARDS! "PIANO ENSEMBLE 


For Securing Subscriptions For 


Each Year at This Season There is Special Interest 


IE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE in Piano Ensemble Music in Preparation for End 


RE the enjoyment and help you derive from THE ETUDE. of the Season Recitals, Spring Entertainments and 
itroduce THE ETUDE to your musical friends and acquaint- Commencement Exercises. 
Get them to subscribe. And in return let us send you, 
yitely without cost, any one of these valuable articles. Just A FEW VERY DESIRABLE SUGGESTIONS 
e) $2.00 for one year’s subscription and send full payment to 
wh the name and address of the subscriber. Write for com- The Privilege of Examining Any of These is Readily Obtained 
“ist of rewards. No cost or obligation. 
se 
-—~ Begin Today! —~ we > 
Pe 
ONE PIANO, SIX HANDS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr. Pr. Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr. Pr. 
19629 Souvenir de Beethoven, (Arr. 14843 Flight of the Swallows, O. 
ASS SAalvorviG); iano wee meta ae 3-4 $0.70 SAAR Es asters arene trie roe ees 3 $0.50 
16199 Snow Bells, Op. 451, F. Behr...2144  .70 14432 Moonlight Serenade, O. Lange .3 -50 
19233 Carmen, G. Bizet (Arr. A. 13682 Concert Polka, A. Lansing.. 34 80 
SartoniG)ivcic om neivcpitioele eee 3 By 13703 Autumn Days, C. Lindsay. -80 
24204 Hungarian Dance, No. 6, J. 11013 Homeward March, C. Lindsa -60. 
Brahms (Arr. A. Sartorio). . .3 .70 19701 Spring Song, F. Mendelssohn. . .60 
11145 Polonaise Militaire in A Major, 23163 Wedding March, from ‘‘Mid 
Op. 40, No. 1, F. Chopin... .4 -60 summer Night’s Dream," F. 
15424 A Sleigh Ride, C. Clark....... 3 .70 Mendelssohn....:......--. ays 
9435 Marche Aux Flambeaux 19191 Priests’ March, from i 
Claim icars heer oon -80 Flute,’”” W, Mozart -40 
15385 Bridal Bells, C. Drumheller -60 11146 Barcarolle, from_‘‘Les Contes 
14424 Peerless Waltz, C. Durand .60 d’Hoffmann,"’ J. Offenbach . 3% .60 
19269 Summer Morn, G. S15 14215 Festival Procession March, F. 
11007 Be EON March Rathbary ~ 5-0. c ae es 3 90 
NR ee : -50 Ae a May Day, F. Rathbun......214  .75 
jman needs a curling iron. Here is your opportunity to obtain an electric 20 Over Hill and’ Dale, Z cae 50 | 23511 Miciode ia A ubhietein cs sie 80 
‘jon which is mechanically perfect, has an ebonized hardwood handle and a 23389 The Return of the Heroes, Op. 6475 Polish Dance, Op. 3, No. 1, 
gh grade cord that will not kink nor break, absolutely without cost to you. 340, H. Engelmann..... ert eer X. Scharwenka...........- 3 -70 
SUBSCRIPTIONS required. 16919 Taps, Military March, 9983 A Twilight Idyl, P. Schnecker. .3 -70 
Engelmann............ 60 9635 eG ae Op. 51, No. [= si 
5 ati »ochu EG atta is aha at avin - 
13057 Inguguration March, F. Fro, 5 | 19198 ‘Thou Are So Like a Flower, 
9780 Le Secret, L. Gautier... . 1... iva Sey Sean a ee eee Ee 
; Pr tapes . ique,G. Spaulding.24%4  .50 
23512 Wes eo ORES, Cc. Dal ace 3233 Phroueneete Meadows, G. 4 3 : Fe 
16269 March and Trio, CG. Hofmann. .2 WA 135 14422 Fact Mail Ce PT gl ort er Ce 
E 7 - I alop, L. Streabbog..2-3 .60 
24261 Danes oF the Rosebuds, F 3634 Polonaise, Op. 100, No. 5, is 
24302. Hangare On: 410, S -60 Stréeabbog s\n /gee via oy 2-3 .50 
aTooe pee: a sea -90 6476 pra bet eset from “Aida, Pe by - 
KoeMiiwse if ten SUL s eaeAS I eae aa 4 
14770 Awakening of the Bird sf Ai eee a ya Me ea 85 
AU ZEN sedsfetetser er «i ssctas -50 24462 Sans Souci, G. Bernard........214%4 .70 
ONE PIANO, EIGHT HANDS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer (Cee oe Cat. No. Title and Composer Grae 
17064 Taps, Military March, H. 11271 


In the Procession, March, H. 


Engelmann,........ .3 $0.75 fermittiies: cmlecmo'. fuk 2 0.75 
11552 Galop-Marche, A: Lavignac... .3 1.00 8321 V: feiss eaten E. Missa...) 3 , 60 
er for your personal use, this Farberware Bread Tray with a fancy hinged TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
id di 5 
eee, The ay BONES Saag eran bate ag Mr Cat. No. Title and Composer Gre “Pr. Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr. Pr. 
14819 Inthe Gondola, F. Bendel.....4 $0./5 14840 Valse Arabesque, Op. 83, G. 
es oe SARE C7-Bohimy Asse 4 -60 Lack 4 $1.00 
avotte Miniature, M. Brown, 3 (AO NAGAR hence Ae ae ne) Nt i 
EPE, WES A ee ae 5 a eee eee Badine, G. Marie....3 7S 
14480 The Flatterer, C. Chaminade. 14 T0uleese alop Marziale, E. Marzo..... 4 TS 
15387 Charge of the Uhlans, C. 13738 Manitou, Fantasia, C. 
Durand) 7g sae Hoe 2.3%. 270 Mrorsons 2 .\..; oo ale ant .70 
16953 Grand Valse Caprice, H 15470 Serenade, Op, 15, No. 1, M. 
Pugelmannic eee rata lene 4 1.25 Moszkowski.............. 4 40 
16667 Eole, Op. 155, No. 6, L. 11856 Melodyin F, A. Rubinstein. ...4 .50 
IBONEAINE Mefe eRe eatetihe ee 3 ato, 19662 Danse Macabre, Op. 40, C. 
14453 Camp of Glory March, E. Saint-Saens3.. 60.23% “itl peas 6 1.25 
Holsta is pate we slash oe 3 .70 23530 The Fireflv, F. Williams...... 3% .60 
8566 Festival March, Op. 45, G. 24245 The Galloping Horse, A. 
Boryvathete a eur-sentiee ccc 2 3 75 Pierson. A ee 
TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Gre Ets Cat. No. Title and Composer Gh. Pr 
19275 Hungarian Concert Polka, I. 1830 Persian March, Op. 309, A. 
SAMOUd ye ee yarn aires meee mie 5 $0.75 ROntsite ee oticte oe en SLND 
2. Consisting of four pieces—a 6- Hineh 18245 Salute, to the Colors, B. a 14448 sereeetiag of the Birds, O. 2 
id opera glass gives an ex- round solid brass Tray, an amber glass ATtDONY; ilereralee lars) cauntnony ee “SOs eer i Re Lange. aes sete oes tae echo oe 3 .60 
ber S -B 2 66 I 
wide, brilliant and clear Cigarette Holder and Ash Receiver heats Slumber occa FE beaumont 3 60 | 14822 Fight vot gue Svallows: AQ: Pe A ys 
ghs only 6% OZ., is 1% trimmed in brass and a brass Match (CArrieebaniow) silences nebo te 3 .40 13053 No Saoender March, R. 
height, comes in a natty Box Holder—this eeu makes an ae 6781 Carmen - Bizet (Arr. E. Siento sae ee Rae wee .80 
. and eeueees only TEN smokers’ gift. ONLY ON = aLlOW) ici chon « APE Se 4 1. 528 renata oszkowski.. .... 4 .60 
A 23164 Intermezzo and Minuet, from 13070 Dance of the Winds, A. 
ittrith SCRIPTION required. “L’Arlesienne,” G. Bizet....4 1.25 Peabod vice d eatin has 4 1.10 
19872 Summer Morn, G. Eggeling....3 .90 6822 Marche SARE, FE. 
7296 Concert Polonaise, H. Rathbun..... 4 -80 
Bnugelmany soc ats :actciervlatetpte 5 1.00 13563 Le Carillon Polka Brillante, 
16954 Grande Valse Caprice, H. Op:.19, L.-Ringuet is: 6 3 .80 
Fongelmams coe eves stele ie 6 4 1.50 15941 Trot de "Cavalerie, A. 
A 6780 In the Arena, Op. 608, H. Riiiostete: wee. sie <.1a. 3% «75 
Special f BErigel manig ey iitness ji) tela 3144 + .80 15940 Military March in D. ‘Op 51S 
e 3142 Over Hill and Dale, Op. 270, R Schubertyins ocean wet ecais 3 -80 
H. Engelmann: chs... ed .80 14449 Fast Mail Galop, L.S 2 .80 
9150 On to Prosperity, R. Ferber. ..3 -90 22828 Li 
B RU S H 13564 With Song and Jest, I, Flagler. .3 “80 1.25 
22653 Waltz, from ‘‘Faust,"’ C. 23144 
Gounod (Arr, A. Sartorio) . ..3% 1.25 1.50 
SET 22582 Largo, from * pi teees G. 8162 Valse. tome 39, No. 8, P. 
Handel (Arr. A. Sartorio)....314 .50 Tschaikowsky......-.-.-...3 .60 
13136 <orntne Hee mene March, C. a oe 23215 a as “i EIEN) e 
: ISOCMING? eoaiee a eetreets fae . ae Mere Sot. itan Ft ood ten ao 
Each set contains a 7046 Hungary, Op. 410, C. Koeiling)'4 1.00 | 15820 March and Chorus, from “Tann- 
bath tub brush, a 7657 Marche Militaire, Op. 413, C. hauser,” R. Wagner........4 1.00 
toilet bowl brush, Koelling s2ia5 cian steak Peace so -80 19944 Invitation to the Dance, C. A 
bottle brush, clothes 13060 Concert Polka, A. Lansing....4 -80 Weber (Arr. A. Sartorio)....4 1.50 
brush, vegetable brush 
and refrigerator brush. f 
A brush for every “cat > 
home need. Awarded Anyone interested may have for the asking, a copy of ‘“‘HAND Book or ENSEMBLE PIANO 
foto SUNSCRIP- Music.” This is a comprehensive, graded and classified catalog of Piano Numbers for 
TIONS. Four, Six, Eight and Twelve Hanus. 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Send All Orders With Full Payment to 
E d M e M azine MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
tu e usic £ 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
n $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 2 
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Muss Valliere is now in 
South Africa on a world 
tour, and has taken her 
own Brambach Grands 
with her. 


“Owning four beautiful Brambach 


Grands, myself, I feel thoroughly qualt- 


fied io commend this delightful in- 
o 


strument to every lover of music.” 


GERALDINE VALLIERE 


Popular concert pianist 


"625 — 


F.O.B. New York 


Style B in Mahogany. Requires no 
more space than an upright — 
z Only 4 Feet 10 Inches long. 


1 () 6 YEARS AGO, Franz Brambach laid the foundation for the most popular small grand 
of modern times...and today, the piano bearing his name has become world 
celebrated for superior features of tone. 

The Brambach Tone Expander cteates a quality and depth of tone unequalled—even 
in larger instruments. The Brambach Sounding Board, imparting the tone resonance and 
richness, embodies more sounding board area and greater string length than any small 
grand made. It is unconditionally guaranteed for life. 

In homes where music culture is valued and tonal beauty appreciated, the Brambach 
Baby Grand affords memorable hours of pleasure to both the finished musician and the 
student. And as an addition to the home’s interior, this small, compact instrument, in 
beautiful imported woods, harmonizes with every period of decoration. 


BRAMBACH DEALERS will welcome you to enjoy the tonal and cabinet beauty of 
Brambach period and player models. Liberal terms to suit your convenience will be extended. 


BRAMBACH 
BABY GRAND 
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t The Brambach Piano Co., Mr. Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 

* 623 West 51st St., New York City Hie 

' Please send paper pattern showing exact size of Brambach Baby Grand and piano booklet. 
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